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A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF FLORENCE WALTON. 


BY MISS SUSAN A. STUABT. 


“ It was not strange, for in the human breast 
Two master-passions cannot co-exist.” 


“What a picture of, delicious comfort, dear Aunt 
Mary,” said Cora Norton, as throwing herself into 
the luxurious depths of a Voltaire chair, and placing 
her pretty little feet on the low fender, she looked 
around her Aunt Mary’s snuggery. 

A cold, misty rain was falling without; but the 
ample crimson curtains were drawn closely, so that 
no evidence of the inclemency of the weather 
was visible within to its two inmates. The cheer¬ 
ful, crackling fire threw over the chamber and its oc¬ 
cupants “ fitful gleams and red,” as drawn closely on 
the opposite sides of the fire-place they chatted cosily 
together. 

“Yes, Aunt Mary, you have so much comfort, so 
much repose, that I can enter con arttore into your 
feelings, as you thus sit so tranquilly in your wcll- 
iined, little nest, and take a bird’s-eye.view of the 
bustling, plotting, never-resting world. But, dearest 
aunty, your darling little pony has just tired me suf¬ 
ficiently, so as to leave me in a state of quiescence, 
in the which state one of your pleasant reminiscences 
of by-gone days would prove very acceptable. I hope, 
my dear aunty, you know how to take a slight hint, 
for 1 am awfully modest about asking favors.” And 
she crossed her little hands demurely on her lap, set¬ 
tled herself still more comfortably, and with an asking 
smile on her roguish, pretty face nodded her head in | 
a very patronizing manner at her aunt, saying, “Cowi- 
mences-donc, s'il vousplait, ma bonne." 

“Well! my little chatterbox, is your tongue worn 
out at last, and you really wish to play the part of 
listener! But, what shall I tell you? Let us see! 
Florence Walton,” continued the old lady musingly, 
as she rubbed her spectacles with her silk apron. 
“ Yes, yes, she is given to ridicule herself, and might 
one day suffer from it, as my poor Florence has done. 
Here, Co, count the stitches for the heel in this stock¬ 
ing for me, with your young eyes, and I will try to 
think over something about her.” 

“You have scon Florence Walton here,” said Mrs. 
Jordan, as Cora handed her knitting back to her, “but 
you must forget her looks, if you wish to have before 
your mind’s eye the proud, beautiful girl of my nar¬ 
rative. A petted and spoiled child was Florence, 
when she and I were school-mates. An only child 
—beautiful, talented, and winning in her affectionate 
ways—with parents, who were the happy slaves to 
her slightest caprices, how could it be otherwise?” 

“I remember, as though but yesterday, when she 
was ushered in among us school-girls by Madame 
Gaspard. As natural, we all sat silent and restrained 
before the new-comer, who, unused to school-disci- 
oline, and in all the freedom of her, but just-quitted, 


home-circle, was in the habit of giving speech to the 
first thoughts that presented themselves to mind, with¬ 
out caring for their fitness, and too proud to show re¬ 
spect for our opinions, like another school-girl among 
utter strangers would have done. 

Yes! I recollect it as freshly as yesterday, and see 
before me now the bright, fearless creature, as with 
an impatient toss of her glossy ringlets she said half- 
pettishly—“Pleasant as my home, indeed! I wish I 
was there now, at any-rate, for I feel here as a cat 
must feel in a strange garret.” And a smile parted 
her saucy lips, as we broke into hearty laughter at 
this com-pliment from the new girl. 

That quaint phrase of Florence W alton’s introduced 
her at once, and frolick and fun finished the evening. 
Many, and many were the scrapes that her wit and 
laughter-loving propensity has brought upon her, but 
through all her affairs beamed forth the evidence of 
a noble, generous, bold, but quick tempOr, impossible 
to daunt, but, like the generality of impulsive tem¬ 
peraments, led child-like and trusting through the af¬ 
fections. I have seen Florence in after-years, for we 
were school-mates a long, long time, throw herself 
in a perfect abandonment of tears on her bed, after 
answering saucily and with light laughter, some 
friend whom she dearly prized—and yet, after remon¬ 
strances from me and advice for the future would re¬ 
ply—“In vain, dear Mary, all your good advice, and so 
would be my promises of amendment, were I foolish 
enough to make them. I know, dear friend, my beset¬ 
ting sin—know it, and I assure you, I most deeply de¬ 
plore my weakness, which would prevent me from 
making good any promise I might make you or my¬ 
self for the future. As well ask the bird not to fly, 
or the fish not to swim, as to make me promise when 
irritated, not to use my only weapon—ay ! sharper, 
I will admit, than a two-edged sword. Mary, it is 
my misfortune more than my fault. I have felt— 
keenly, bitterly felt—how wrong I am in acting thus. 
In casting from me by ridicule and foolish jests, friends 
whose affection I dearly prize. Oh! you cannot tell 
how I have struggled—how in my own heart-eom- 
munings I have determined to be more guarded for 
the future. But the future was ever as the past. My 
sin is too strong, and I too weak.” 

“ Many such conversations have we held together 
and I, Cora, was a wicked sinner myself, then, and 
knew not God, nor the efficacy of prayer, therefore I 
could not tell the erring, but warm-hearted girl, to 
cast her burthen at the foot of the Cross ; and that 
from the knowledge of her weakness would come her 
strength , for that He, the Mighty One, loved to help 
the weak ones, who came as suppliants to his throne 
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Ah! yes. we were wicked, and only thought of such 
things not being respectable, instead of their sinful¬ 
ness !” 

“Time sped on, working his changes as he ever does, 
and our school-days passed like our girlhood, never to 
return. Florence and I made every promise of ever¬ 
lasting friendship when we parted; kept, too, I believe 
us faithfully as if made in more mature years. The 
first letter I received from her after we had both left 
for our homes, told me of the death of her father, 
which was very sudden. The newspapers announc¬ 
ed shortly after this, the demise of her remaining 
parent, and my heart clung still more fondly to her, 
poor thing, for she had no brothers or sisters to sym¬ 
pathize with her in this sad bereavement. She was 
now alone to struggle with the cold world, which 
made no allowance for her faults of the head, but 
were visited upon her as crimes of a darker die. 

“Years elapsed, and nothing more reached me of 
Florence. I married your uncle, dear Cora, and 
spent many, many happy years with him here , in my 
little nest as you term it, when death also came to 
tear him from me. Then, too, with my sorrow, 
came the oftener thoughts of my girl-friend, Florence 
Walton. Wondering had she ever married—was she 
a mother, a widow—and still above all came the wish 
that I could see her once again. I had written to her 
frequently, but my letters were never answered, and 
so I began to imagine that time had blotted out my 
name from “ memory’s page,” or that she had gone 
forth into the world under some other cognomen, 
and that my letters had failed to reach her. Some¬ 
how, I could never think her dead, there was too 
much life and liveliness in my ideal of her, to join 
them together. 

“ Other thoughts began to have influence over me, 
when one day among letters and papers, came one, 
bearing my name in her own hand-writing ! That 
old, familiar penmanship brought back, like some 
fondly remembered strain of music, thoughts of child¬ 
hood’s happy days, and my heart leaped forth in love 
welcome to the writer ere I broke tho envelop. How 
much more were my feelings stirred within me, when 
the warm, passionate nature ofFlorcnce beamed forth 
in every line. She proffered a visit to me, telling me, 
that she too had known sorrow, deep, lasting—and 
when she thought of my happiness, she could not 
bear to lay open the still tender wound ; but I had 
suffered, as she had very recently learned, and could 
therefore without additional heart-pangs give my 
sympathy to a friend, my own, old, wayward, school- 
friend.” 

“How quickly did I respond, and urge her to 
come speedily, and she came.” 

“Yes, dear aunty,” said Cora, “I recollect her 
now. I was a tiny one, it is true, but I remember 
well a lady, who dressed in mourning, and was ac¬ 
customed to walk evening after evening up and down 
the broad portico with you, while I, too, would en¬ 
deavor to keep pace with you, till tired out I have 
thrown myself across the door-step and slept, un¬ 
consciously, until you became aware of ‘my small 
existence,' and gave me to Elsie, to put in bed.” 


“Yes, dear Co, I plead guilty; for the fascination 
of Florence’s conversation, tinctured, too, with sad¬ 
ness, was sufficient to make any one forget their own' 
identity. It was during that visit she narrated all 
that happened to her during our separation. But, as 
I am but little skilled as a racontettse, I will, after 
Elsie has given us our tea, lend you her journal to 
glance over. She said, when she gave it to me, 

‘ This journal, my dear Mary, will bring me and my 
trials sometimes before your eyes; fori cannot bear 
to be utterly forgotten by the one being who has 
loved me through evil as well as good report. Be¬ 
sides, I think it sinful to remind myself, by looking 
over these blotted pages—which, strange incongruity 
as it may appear, I cannot bear the idea of destroy¬ 
ing—as they make me unhappy and discontented, by 
recalling times past, that were better forever to lie 
buried in Oblivion’s stream.’ 

“There, Co, is the manuscript—rather formidable 
in its closely written pages; but to me, so full of 
interest, that I should have read it were it six times 
as long. So, read it to yourself, dear, after you have 
given me my tea, and then I will attend to my little 
domestic concerns; for though ’tis, indeed, but a 
‘ wee nest,’ yet the birds of the air do not minister 
to me.” 

“Thank you, dear aunty. Now, Elsie, my good 
Elsie, please hurry with the tea-waiter; for I am so 
famished with curiosity to read these yellow leaves, 
that I will pardon any supper, if’t is not comme il 
faut, if you will only hurry!” 

My readers will imagine the refreshment past—the 
wick of the lamp raised—the shade adjusted—and 
the fair Cora, with her head supported by one tiny 
hand, hid in a shower of curls, seated at the centre- 
table, in the most comfortable of all chairs, and deeply 
intent upon the pages of 

THE JOURNAL 

Tuesday night, Tune. —Well, ’t is over. To-day 
I arrived in my new home; and setting aside my 
longing after a Atme-fecling, which I have ever felt 
since the death of my dear, dear mother, there is no 
place that promises more domestic enjoyments than 
Alton; especially if Clare, my cousin, will love me 
and let me love her. She is a pretty girl, not beau¬ 
tiful, I admit, but sufficiently comely. My good, kind 
uncle, too 11 can love him, I know; for how careful 
—how very, very tender was he of my feelings on 
our road hither. My room, also, is very nicely ar¬ 
ranged ; and as I glance around, I think I may again 
be happy, even, though I am dependent on my uncle’s 
bounty. I must to sleep now, for I am too sleepy 
now for aught else. 

Monday. —Several days have elapsed since I last 
wrote; and I begin to love my old uncle in reality 
There is yet another member of our small family- 
circle, whom I did not see the first day of my arrival. 
It is an old lady, claiming cousinship with my Uncle 
Alton, and carrying herself with quite an “air” to 
myself. Very strict, too, she seems in her religious 
views; and yet sadly lacking in herself that charity 
for others which, in my eyes, is the light, “ pure and 
undefiled.” Ah, me! I must stop, or I shall be 
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wanting in that which I am so lauding. How lonely } 
—how very lonely do I yet feci! no nearer my home, 
of the heart yet, I fear me. My uncle I love; but— 
my Cousin Clare is so strange. Can she love, or is 
she like one of those incomprehensible characters of 
whom I have read, who keep all those feelings hid¬ 
den deep within their heart of hearts, until they die 
away of themselves, leaving them in reality as callous 
as she now seems to me. I have tried to settle my¬ 
self to my usual employments. I sew, I read, and 
tune my guitar occasionally; and often wander out, 
with my books, into those grand old woods around 
Alton, and sitting there under their deep, dark sha¬ 
dows, find companionship in my thoughts. My 
Cousin Clare I did ask once to accompany me, but 
was refused, on account of household duties; and 
Mrs. Dudley added, with an expression of counte¬ 
nance, to emphasize her speech, “Clare, Miss 
Walton, thinks of others besides herself. For my 
part, I never admired those tramps through the 
woods, of which some young ladies are so fond." 
And her mouth was settled into that self-complacent 
expression, as if perfectly satisfied of the effect pro¬ 
duced on me—imagining that poor I must be abashed 
into utter prostration before the majesty of her dis¬ 
approval. Nevertheless, I still walk, and will con¬ 
tinue doing so, with or without approval, which I 
neither value nor seek. 

TJmrsday night , July .—What a difference will 
the arrival of an agreeable person make in a country- 
house. Now, yesterday and to-day are so rapid, 
compared with the preceding weeks. There has 
been an arrival at Alton. No less a personage than 
Col. Dudley, a nephew, by marriage, to my old 
plague. I-Iis health, it seems, is not very good—and 
he passes the summer here to re-establish it. He 
lives in the “sunny South,” and gives me some 
glowing descriptions of it. I have some one now 
who is in reality a companion; but, although this 
seems equally agreeable to me, and to himself, it 
does not seem to be relished as well by Mrs. Dudley. 

Sunday, September .—Many weeks have elapsed 
since I have written in my journal. I have been so 
happy, that I took no note of time. Col. Dudley has 
been my constant companion; and Mrs. Dudley, his 
aunt, though always making little plans and plots to 
draw him into her own and Clare’s society—from 
which I am as much excluded by my own choice, 
as their habitual reserve—has not succeeded as yet. 
I am sure to find him at my side, whether in a walk 
or ride. And these same glorious woods—so old, so 
grand—how beautiful they are becoming now, as the 
“melancholy days" draw nigh. What made the 
poet say the autumn days were the “ saddest of the 
year.” I am sure he must have been indulging in a 
poetical license, for to me they are infinitely joyous 
and gladsome. I know—I feel that Hugh Dudley 
loves me; and yet why does he not ask me to be his, 
Perhaps he waits for a manifestation of my feelings 
for him; but that I shall never evince, dearly as I 
love him. I know that ho is proud—so much so ; 
that much as I love a proud man, it becomes almost 
a fault in him. But I am also proud; and where 1 


most love, there am I always the most reserved. I 
wish him to know “ I would be wooed, and not un¬ 
sought be won." 

Wednesday night. —How happy ! how immea¬ 
surably happy ami! I can hardly realize these 
joyous feelings ! I have just entered my chamber, 
too excited for sleep; and seeing my journal lying 
close to the writing-desk, have opened it to put in 
words, my joy. It appears unaccountable to me, 
how, for one moment, I could have imagined myself 
happy before, when I compare my present ecstatic 
feelings to what I can remember of ever experiencing. 

It seems that my heart is opening in love, to the 
whole world. I could even take Mrs. Dudley with 
the kindest affection to it, if she would allow me; 
but why or wherefore she dislikes me, and will 
manifest that feeling for me. Even my perceptions 
of the beautiful have grown so much the more lively; 
and the meanest thing of earth—the mossy trunk— 
the cloudlet—the sky—the stream—the wild-flower 
—are all floating in an atmosphere of light and beauty. 
And why is all this? Oh! my proud heart, you are 
now satisfied; and you can answer, why this ecstatic 
feeling. J love and I am ■ loved! Hugh Dudley— 
my own. Hugh—has told me this in words—so won- 
drously eloquent—and has, at last, sued me to be¬ 
come his wife. He wished our marriage to take 
place at once; but for all sufficient reasons, I have 
begged him to defer it till next summer. Then I 
will go forth with him among strangers—with him 
who is my world. I have found at last my home of 
the heart. ’T is in his love—his ardent, disinterested 
love. And why did I not marry him at once, and go 
with him to his own sunny home 1 I could not, proud 
heart that I am, bear to owe the very dress in which 
I should be decked at the altar, to the bounty of my 
uncle—how much less to Col. Dudley. Though I 
have a home with them—that is, shelter and food— 
yet my right hand should be cut off, ere I would take 
pecuniary aid from any. They all look cold upon 
me now, even my uncle. I have ever conducted 
myself respectfully—nay, even affectionately toward 
him; but, for some reason or other, he has altered 
toward me, and I have drawn myself again into 
my reserve. I have undoubtedly thwarted some 
cherished plan of his, with respect to Clare and 
Dudley; but even my dependence on him— gratitude 
will not be forced—will not allow me to regret what 
has happened. Oh! so contented—so blest am I— 
that cold looks from the world are unregarded, so long 
as I am conscious of his love. I had been sick, and 
sad, for two days and more; my heart and head 
seemed bursting, for I could hear, in my chamber 
(where sickness kept me prisoner) the sound of mirth 
and enjoyment going on below. Even the unwonted 
laugh of Clare was echoing merrily, os if my absence 
kindled a fire of joy in her bosom of ice; and my 
jealous heart told me she was happy, because of the 
attentions of Col. Dudley. I could not endure the 
thought of his wasting upon her one smile—one 
word beyond those of common civility. Very, very 
wicked was I on that bed of sickness; for every time 
I could hear the voice of Mrs. Dudley calling upon 
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my cousin, in a gladdened lone, I would half utter 
aloud, “Yes! that vile old womau is satisfied now. 
She thinks he will love that icicle—that automaton.” 
Yes, wicked I was, indeed; but then, sick and suffer¬ 
ing, 1 should have been treated with more sympathy 
by those under whose roof I then was eating the 
bread of dependence, it would have made it less bitter 
—not near so choking. One ceremonious visit for 
the day from Clare—one message of inquiry from 
my uncle, was the sole interest that was bestowed 
upon me. How can it be wondered at, then, if my 
heart grew bitter toward them; ay, even to him, for 
if he inquired, it was never told me. But the bitter¬ 
ness I felt toward him was different front that which 
I felt toward my uncle and cousin. When I re¬ 
flected on their conduct, there was a mingling of j 
anger and revenge; when on him, the tears would 
rush to my eyes, an aching feeling to my heart, and 
I would say, “ Could I only die now, would he shed 
one tear, or be saddened by the cold, pale face of j 
her whom he must have known felt something for ' 
him beside mere friendship.” And then I would ; 
hide my eyes in the pillow, and weep in pity over the 
sad fate of myself which I thus pictured. 

As these bitter, bitter thoughts careered through 
my brain—increasing its ache—how did I sigh for 
the rest of the grave. “For the living know that 
they shall die: but the dead, know not any thing, 
neither have they any more a reward; for the me¬ 
mory of them is forgotten. Also their love, and 
their hatred, and their envy is now perished; neither 
have they any more a portion for ever in any thing 
that is done under the sun.” I snatched my journal 
—in my longing to unburlheu myself of my weight 
of wo—and scribbled what I here transcribe, but 
which from shame I have since torn out: 

“ Why, oh Father! didst thou see fit to throw me 
here in this bitter world, to suffer and to struggle 
alone! Alone must I suffer—alone am I in my 
love—alone in my despair—and when dying soli¬ 
tary, and I am bore to the rest of the grave, I shall 
be unwept, unthought of. Well! be it so; only, 
Father, teach me to bow in submission and to drink 
without murmuring of the bitter cup. I already j 
look upon the tomb, as the storm-tossed mariner to I 
his haven of safety, ‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary arc at rest.’ Ah! howfewcare 
what the motherless one, cut ofTfrom the world by po¬ 
verty and other adverse circumstances, must endure. 
My wishes and my hopes are mine, and mine alone. 

I feel, as 1 imagine the deaf and dumb one does, 
whose heart is full of love, and bright, warm, beau¬ 
tiful fancies, and who cannot give them words. To 
whom can I utter them? All, all these feelings 
must be forever buried in the depths of mine own 
sad heart, and nothing but the froth, the foam, and 
the weeds, be thrown on the surface for the world’s 
gaze. Oh! howl envy those who have fond pa¬ 
rents—a dear brother—a loving sister. How I long 
for a sympathy—a resting-place for my affections, 
which I despair of ever finding on earth, but which 
I hope I may realize with Him, the Father, who 
has given me this capability of loving. 


This was written after hearing what my itnagina 
tion—heated with fever and jealousy—construed into 
a light laugh from Dudley, immediately under my 
window. I knew it was him , for I heard the crash¬ 
ing sound of his boot-heel on the gravel, and the 
mingling tones of his aunt and Clare. They had all 
been walking—for I sprang from the bed to ascer¬ 
tain the fact. Yes, walking! For Clare was lean¬ 
ing on his arm; her sun-bonnet dangling by the string 
from her baud, and to my jealous eye she had never 
looked so near to beautiful. Her cheeks were 
flushed, and a smile almost loving parted her lips as 
she looked up into his face. They had stopped to 
admire a flower, over which Mrs. Dudley still 
leaned, and he—apparently—was describing some of 
the same kind lie possessed. How I hated Clare, 
at the moment, there standing with her hand upon 
his arm, when there was no necessity for the sup¬ 
port ; loving him, too, as I knew she must—though 
in what manner 1 could not picture to myself—for 1 
had ever thought from her impassable nature it was 
the blood of fishes which filled her veins. As I 
looked upon the group my dejection became intensi¬ 
fied into agony. 1 felt utterly alone , and I wished 
for some kind Samaritan to pour the oil of sympathy 
into my bleeding wounds. It was then I wrote, and 
in the despair of my soul I felt that all was vanity 
and bitterness, and that I had deceived myself en¬ 
tirely—yes, blindly deceived myself. He cared not 
for me —whilst I was writhing in pain, he was mer¬ 
rily and gleefully laughing with those whom he 
knew, as well as I did, loved me not. 

How changed my feelings now from those penned 
above, wrung from me by jealousy and despair! 
’T is as if I had been groping in some dark, noisome 
cave alone—ay, alone and fearful—and had suddenly 
entered an inner chamber, before unknown, where 
a thousand lights are dancing and reflecting against 
its brilliant columns and gem-like stalactites pend¬ 
ent from its illuminated sides and dome—so beauti¬ 
ful—so sudden has been the change. To begin at 
the beginning and tell how came this change. 

For three days had I kept my room. On the 
afternoon of the third I stole out unobserved, as I 
thought, and made my way to the old, sombre-look¬ 
ing forest—my favorite haunt—where, under its 
dark, umbrageous trees, amid its gloom and solitude, 
I sought for companionship for my own sad thoughts. 
Seated on a fallen tree, turning with my foot the dry 
leaves listlessly, and hearing the moaning and sigh¬ 
ing of the breeze through the tree tops. No other 
sound reached me; but I started up wildly—for sick¬ 
ness had made me.nervous—as a hand was laid upon 
my arm, and scarcely heard his loved voice, softened 
into tenderness, for the loud beating of my own poor 
heart. 

“ I hope that I have not frightened you much, dear 
Florence. Have you, at last, got well?” 

“Not entirely; but I am belter, Colonel Dudley, 
though still I have some remains of my headache.” 
And I closed my eyes, which were rapidly filling 
with tears, and turned from him my face, that he 
I might not observe them. 
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“ Your illness lias been a sad, sad trial to me, Flo¬ 
rence,” said he, softly. “ I missed you more than I 
can tell you. My nights have been sleepless from 
anticipation and from disappointment at not seeing 
you, as I hoped each day to do, tvhen I arose. IIow 
I sighed for your companionship. Even after I went 
to my chamber last night, I again left it when the 
whole house seemed to be quiet, and wandered here 
to your favorite spot where so oft .1 have listened to 
you. I have inquired each day concerning you till 
I am fearful I tired the patience of both your cousin 
and uncle. They said you were only slightly un¬ 
well, but that it was your custom to keep your room 
when annoyed by companionship not pleasing to 
your taste, made fastidious by a long residence in the 
city and by novel-reading! You see how candid I 
am, but I have my reasons, for being thus explicit. 
I thought them unkind—I began to think if I were 
the one who had wearied you, and memory, faithful 
to your charming ways, said at once ‘no’—for I 
could see that my company was more welcome than 
that of my aunt and your cousin. Nay, start not 
from me, dear Florence, I mean nothing to injure 
the most sensitive delicacy, but to show you the 
meditations to which I have been led by your sick¬ 
ness, and let you decide for me whether my future 
is to be happiness, almost too great for reality, or 
entire wretchedness. I blame you not for not seek¬ 
ing the society of either your cousin or my aunt,* 
for neither are, or could be congenial; and who, I 
am sure, front some cause or other, are not friendly 
to you. Tell me now, why did you not send me 
even one word, formal though it might have been, 
to my bouquet—arranged with as much skill as I 
possessed, and bearing its Oriental meaning for your 
eye to read?” 

“ Your bouquet!” And in my surprise I turned 
to him my face, forgetful of my tears “ When did 
you send it—and by whom?” 

“ Tears, dearest Florence 1 Did you not receive 
it? But say that, and a load will have been lifted 
from my heart. Did not Miss Clare bring you one 
from me yesterday morning?” 

“Never; nor even the simplest inquiry has 
reached me from you.” And my eyes looked the 
reproach I did not utter. 

“Strange, very strange! What could have been 
their motives for this conduct? Yesterday, dear 
Florence, I sent a bouquet, hoping that it would 
commence what I have so long wished but feared 
to tell you. I sent you a rose-bud and other 
flowers, of which you yourself told me the lan¬ 
guage when we sat by the window, one rainy after¬ 
noon, longing to be out for this same walk. You 
laughingly did as I requested you, instructed me 
into their meaning, and I said that when I sent 
a bouquet so arranged, the lady who might 
receive it must think it uttered what I feared to 
say. Ah! Florence, I was sure that you knew I 
was speaking in serious earnestness, for your face 
colored brightly, and I could see the trembling of 
the little fingers as you began to untie the flowers, 
though you carefully kept your face averted. Will 


you be angry with me when I say, that I began 
then to hope what I so earnestly wish to ask from 
you. Do you not understand me, Florence?” 

I answered not, but sat with face averted, and 
head bowed, to hide the emotions his words caused. 

“Your answer is needless, for I know that you 
long ago have understood my heart. Yes; last niglu 
in this your favorite spot I sat me down to think 
upon you, and your winning, artless character. I 
felt that with you I should be content to exclaim, 

‘ Oh! that the desert wore my dwelling-place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That I might all.forgct the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her.’ 

And that fair spirit you are conscious, sweet Flo¬ 
rence, must be yourself. Say, will you be willing, 
dear one, to minister to me through life?” 

I could hardly repress the low cry of joy which 
sprung from my heart to my lips, yet I did so, and 
sat apparently calm at his side, whilst he continued 
still more passionately— 

“Yes; you, dearest Florence, are the fair spirit 
whom I devotedly love. Tell me, can you—will 
you be mine? And, though a desert be not our 
dwelling-place, make with your love a paradise of 
my earthly habitation. Say—answer me now, Flo¬ 
rence, dear one—will you be my wife?” 

I did not answer—I could not; but I leaned my 
face against his shoulder, and, as his arm encircled 
me, he bent down his head and whispered what an¬ 
swer he wished me to make. We left our favorite 
walk engaged—with one hope— one love— one joy. 
As if in charming coincidence with our happiness, 
how gloriously beautiful was the aspect worn by 
surrounding objects. And we asked one another, in 
sympathy, could any thing in England, France, or 
Italy—in the way of trees—be equal to our forests, 
as they then appeared? So many kinds—so many 
shades—so differing in foliage: now dense and rich 
in living green—now sparse, showing the satiny 
boughs of the elm, or the rich brown trunk of oak, 
or its mossy covering—now the light, feathery fo- 
Ziage waving as in spring—all so varying, yet com¬ 
mingling, and from their very contrasts making the 
effect more striking, and forming a whole of har¬ 
mony, like unto some gorgeous picture. And then 
the sunset, as we stood on a rising hill to gaze upon 
his selling, on this our happy evening! ’T was as 
glorious as ever Italia’s sky could boast. Little 
cloudlets of burnished gold, whose upper edge wore 
a pale violet hue, were floating in a sea of rose; 
whilst above and around was the pure azure canopy. 
And all these were changing in form and tint, as 
. lower, and still more low, sunk the sun—like the 
; fabled changes of the dying dolphin—till the whole 
sobered down into the soft gray of twilight. Then 
we turned for our walk home. How tenderly did 
he fold my shawl around me, and whisper lovingly 
as he drew my hand under his arm, that I must be 
careful now of my health for his sake, if I would not 
for my own! 

As we turned into the graveled walk leading di¬ 
rectly to the house, we met Clare and Mrs. Dudley. 
I saw them before he was aware they were ap- 
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preaching, for his head was bent toward me as he 
uttered words of joy which thrilled my heart, so 
long aching for sympathy and his love, with a hap¬ 
piness almost amounting to agony. How red grew 
my face as their eyes looked full upon us! How 
surprised the stare, how cold their passing saluta¬ 
tion to us both! But little either of us recked now. 
Every thing with me was forgotten but the certainty 
of his loving me, and my promise to become his 
wife. When he has gone—ah! here comes the 
gloomy shadow in my picture of light. I will form 
some plan to make sufficient money, that I may not 
be dependent on any one for my simple outfit, and 
then we will marry, as I said, next summer. Now, 

I can only think of my happiness, which is too.ec¬ 
static for me yet to realize. 

Tuesday, Oct. —A fortnight has dragged on—ah! 
yes: how truly is it described when I say dragged 
since his departure, and I wonder to myself how 
was it possible that I ever should endure this place 
without him—my sunlight!—my joy! In one of the 
literary papers which my uncle takes is a notice of 
premiums, to be awarded to the successful competi¬ 
tors, for tales, essays, etc. I have determined to 
become one. I have often written—may I not suc¬ 
ceed? I will succeed. I have a good plan, too, for 
a story, founded upou an incident in the life of my 
old hero-like grandfather. So, adieu my old friend, 
my journal, for awhile; for I must bend all my 
existent energies on my prize story—as I will it to 
be. In doing that and auswering Hugh’s letters, the 
time at my disposal will be entirely taken up. The 
prizes will be awarded before Christmas. I am be¬ 
ginning to think Mrs. Dudley and Clare suspect my 
engagement to Hugh. 

November 28th. —Joy! joy! and now for the de¬ 
tails—to confide to you, my journal, in what that joy 
consists! My uncle opened the mail-bag, as usual, 
this morning whilst we sat at breakfast. There 
were two gentlemen present, beside our family 
circle, and one of them, a wealthy gentleman from 
a neighboring city, and who has always shown 
himself peculiarly polite and attentive, at the same 
time an interesting and intellectual companion. Mrs. 
Dudley and Clare—I forever couple them together, 
for it seems to me they have only one mind for their 
two bodies, and of course, but a small portion for 
each—imagine 1 am “ setting my cap” for him; and 
according to their general custom, endeavor to set 
me in the worst possible light in his eyes. Well! 
revenons d nos montons , my uncle placed two letters 
before me as my share of the precious bag, remark¬ 
ing as he did so: 

“One from your punctual correspondent at the 
South, and one from Philadelphia. What beau in 
that city, Floy, do you write to?” 

“Why, Miss Walton”—in a most insulting tone, 
said Mrs. Dudley—“ is not this foolish correspond¬ 
ence with my nephew dropped by him yet? If it 
were not for its improbability, I should begin to 
fear there was something serious in it; but, then 
your encouragement of his attentions was so very 
open, that Clare and I said it could only have been 


for your amusement and his, to make the time pass 
to two idlers. But, once for all, pray inform me as 
his aunt, did you ever dream of any reality in your 
game?” 

How the hot blood rushed to my temples as I con¬ 
vulsively grasped the letters to place in my pocket. 
Yet my pride came to the rescue at this wanton in¬ 
sult, and at which her assistant in her schemes, 
Clate, sat smiling, triumphantly rejoicing in this 
vulgar attack—so turning to her, with a light laugh 
of scorn, I replied: 

“ Your nephew! Humph! Yes; your supposi¬ 
tion does credit to your ever rightly judging and far- 
seeing mind. My flirtation with your kinsman. 
could, of course, be only for one’s amusement in the 
country!” 

I had paid her back, certainly, for the poor, 
wicked old creature’s face colored up in anger as 
she said: 

“ Oh! very well, very well, indeed, Miss Walton. 
That is a nice speech for a coquette to make about 
an absent gentleman in the presence of another.” 

I made her no further answer, but finishing my 
coflee, left the room to read my letters. I could not 
help making this answer to her at the time; yet, I 
sincerely regret it now. It seems like treason 
against my love to utter such a thing about him, 
even to retaliate upon her. The first letter I opened 
was from Hugh Dudley—breathing the most de¬ 
voted love—begging me to shorten his term of 
exile, and let him come, at once, to claim me for 
his own. The other was from the editor of the 

-, and contained a check for one hundred dollars! 

My story had obtained the second prize. Now, I 
can think about what Hugh has written, I will write 
to him to-morrow, and tell hint I will consider his 
proposition. I must not grant it at once, for I am 
ashamed to let him see how much I love him. 

December lSt/i.—How busy they are preparing 
for Christmas; yet I cannot enter into their feelings 
of mirth. A presentiment is haunting me—a shadow, 
like the gloom of the grave, is around me. I cannot 
answer why this is so Foolish that I am ! I have 
gone forth to my favorite walk; I have recalled the 
words—the vows of love—his tender looks, as he 
offered them; and yet the cold, dead feeling at my 
heart will not be driven forth. As I entered the 
parlor yesterday, in the dim twilight, softly—fori 
was thinking sadly, as I am wont now —I heard Mrs. 
Dudley say to Clare, “ Depend on it, Hugh Dudley 
will not marry her at least." I do not think she 
saw me; but Clare’s cold eyes rested on me with a 
most malignant glance, as I quickly drew back, ere 
they should be aware of my entrance. I know, oh, 
heart of mine ! how foolish ’t is for me to grieve. Is 
this the confidence I have in his love—his vows—his 
honor—to be thus shaken for one moment by the 
assertions of an evil-minded and plotting old woman, 
who manifestly bates me. I will tear this feeling 
from me. I will not despond—I will trust in you, my 
own noble-hearted Hugh. 

January. —’T is strange! no letters from Col. 
Dudley. Can he be ill? Oh'.this sickening sits- 
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pense—this living death! I fancy, too, that my 
enemies—for so I must call Mrs. Dudley and Clare— 
■watch me narrowly—triumphantly. What can it 
mean? Oh, Father! in thy mercy, spare me this an¬ 
ticipated misery! Let the bitter cup pass from me, 
if thou wilt; for I feel my utter weakness and in¬ 
ability to bear up under these harrowing thoughts. 
Impossible! I will not pen any thing against his truth. 
He must be sick. Not even to this mute witness erf 
my love will I own, that even in thought I suspect 
him. I will show him this one of these days yet to 
come, when the happiness I then shall feel will repay 
me for all my sorrows—and then he will know how 
much he was loved. “ Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,” says the song—and it is true with me, 
at least, I wonder, is it the case with him. I will 
go down now—for everybody is away to-day, shop¬ 
ping in the neighboring town—and play all his fa¬ 
vorites, and cheat myself with the belief that he is 
beside me—that I feel his warm breath play among 
my curls—that, on the lifting of my eye, I shall meet 
his glance, so full of love and trust, as to shame me 
m my inmost heart for ever thinking ho could prove 
false. 

February .—Oh, God! how unspeakably miserable 
am I. And you, old friend, that has been the record 
of my joy—my short dream of happiness—be also 
the page upon which I chronicle my grief—my deep 
despair. I am calmer now; I did think that I should 
have crazed under the blow; but the Father has 
strengthened and borne me up. I had been expect¬ 
ing an answer to my last-letter from Hugh, (oh! how 
anxiously, for’t was past the usual time,) when one 
day my Uncle Alton sent for me. 

“Florence”—as I entered—“I have a package for 
you, sent under cover to myself. I am afraid that 
this will prove a sad trial to you; but as you have 
your own self to thank for it, I am in hopes, for your 
sake, it will not occasion you much heart-grief. I 
am playing the part of Job’s comforters; but I cannot 
help saying to you, that you should remember how 
you speak of the absent, for sooner or later, they 
always are informed of bad speeches by some in¬ 
judicious friend.” 

“What does this long preface lead to, Uncle 
Alton,” said I, with’ a smile, though iny heart felt 
heavy as lead, and as cold. “ Surely I am not mixed 
up in any of the neighborhood slander, I hope. I 
always thought that you did me the justice to ima¬ 
gine that I care little, and talk less, of the worthies 
who compose the society attainable at Alton.” 

My uncle, by this time, had handed me the package 
which he had been separating from its envelop; and 
he now coldly, I may say sternly, addressed me, 

“Hugh Dudley, Florence, has written me that 
you and himself were engaged—solemnly pledged to 
each'other to wed the coming summer. From your 
speech, made in public, in the presence of his friends 
and relative, from whom he has received the informa¬ 
tion, he now releases you from your chains, that he 
thinks must have been galling, to call forth from you, 
in public, so unprovoked, so cruel a speech. What 
renders it still more stinging, was the fact, that Mr. 


Hilton, one of the gentlemen present, has ever been 
an enemy of Dudley’s, and on his return home (for 
he lives not very far from him) repeated it among a 
certain set. After Dudley heard of this he gave the 
more ready credence' to his aunt’s letter, which 
came whilst the subject was in agitation in his 
thoughts. He wrote to me, as your nearest friend and 
protector, explaining his conduct, and requesting me 
to hand you your letters. It has grieved me to hear 
of this conduct, heartless as I must call it, from my 
sister’s child.” 

I felt like throwing myself at my uncle’s feet, 
and begging him to plead for me with Hugh in 
my great misery; but, at this moment I looked up, 
and saw Mrs. Dudley standing near the entrance, 
and peering on me with such a smile of malicious 
triumph, that crushing back my real feelings of agony 
with my all conquering pride, I said lightly, though 
it seemed as if my heart were weeping blood the 
while— 

“ Do not trouble yourself, uncle, about my incapa¬ 
city for bearing this, especially as you say it was 
brought on me by my own means. Inform Col. Dud¬ 
ley when you write, that I accept my release with 
thanks, and never have, nor could ever claim relation¬ 
ship with some of his kin, but with the same feelings 
of loathing and disgust I experience when some 
hideous and dangerous reptile crosses my path.” 

I was nerved by my anger against Mrs. Dudley to 
say this, and to act the part I assumed, of careless¬ 
ness, for I took up the package with a light laugh, 
thanked my uncle, and dropped a very lowly reve¬ 
rence to her as I approached the door, saying, “ I 
hope, my dear madam, that your truly Christian 
heart is now at rest, having seen the end of our game, 
begun to relieve the tedium or worse of a country- 
house, blessed with such an inmate as your venerable 
self.” 

I have a dim recollection of seeing her eyes open 
wide and still wider with perfect amaze, and the 
words “ heartless flirt,” fell from her lips. I reached 
my room, though my pride was fast ebbing, and 
locked myself in. I opened the bundle—my own let¬ 
ters came tumbling therefrom, and one from him. I 
put it here, that with the record of my willful error, 
its punishment may also be seen.” 

“ Miss W Alton, —I return you your letters, and 
your vows of love—when the substance is not pos-. 
sessed, how worthless is the shadow. I scorn my¬ 
self for having loved one who could so wantonly tri¬ 
fle with a trustful, loving heart, which has been taken 
when proffered, to throw away as a worthless object. 
May you be happy, but that I am afraid you'will not 
be. I hope that you will be more careful of the next, 
heart that you may witch to love you. At least, 
never say of him in the presence of either friends or 
enemies, “he will do well enough to amuse one’s 
self with in the country!” I again say, may you be 
happy, and as my happiness can only be in fogetting 
you, I shall never seek to hear of you; and rest easy 
that this will be the last letter with which you will 
ever be troubled from the hand of 

Hugh Dudley.” 
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It was over! and I sat long silent and motionless 
with the letters before me. I then determined to bear 
uncomplainingly my fate, and never let him know 
the agony which his thus breaking our engagement 
had caused me. “ Did I die from it,” was my proud 
resolution, “ I will die in silence. He, to believe so 
quickly, so readily, an assertion made against me, 
by an enemy of his, and proved by an enemy of 
mine. Did he ask me, ‘Was it so—and where¬ 
fore? 1 No: but acted on the information, careless 
of my pain—oh! well he knew that I loved him— 
and exulted in it from revenge. Had he asked me, 
oh! how humbly would I have acknowledged my 
fault, and throwing myself more trustingly on his 
love, how would I have prayed for forgiveness, till 
the proud man, in his strength, would have been 
softened by my tears, and taken me again in love to 
his bosom.” But it was over, and she who had 
caused this misery should not triumph. I jumped 
from my seat, bathed my eyes, curled my hair elabo¬ 
rately, decked myself in a most becoming dress, and 
on seeing my ashy cheeks, in the glance I gave into 
the glass, for the first time painted them with car¬ 
mine. I then descended into the drawing-room. 
Mr. Harold, the wealthy merchant from the city, 
whom I have spoken of, had returned the day be¬ 
fore, on a visit to my uncle, and for him, and to him, 
I played and sung. I was in my wildest spirits. I 
kept up this farce for weeks whenever the eyes of 
the household were upon me, till I thought in the 
struggle my mind must give way. At this crisis a 
letter came from a cousin of my mother, to whom I 
had written to ask for an asylum, gladly welcoming 
me to her home—for she was aged and infirm, and 
wanted companionship. I accepted at once; re¬ 
ceived a cold acquiescence from my uncle—a still 
more indifferent one from my cousin—and set out 
for my new home in Kentucky, determined to hide 
myself forever from the eyes of those whose triumph 
was built on the ruins of my happiness. Oh! Hugh, 


could you have known how deeply I have repented 
of that speech, wrung from my wounded pride, even 
you would have forgiven me and loved me still—but 
you never, never loved as I did you. But it is, as I 
said, all, all past; my dream is ended, and I now 
walk sadly my allotted time on earth, a sorrower 
and a sojourner in a vale of tears. 

Hero ended this sketch from her journal; and 
Cora Norton sat at first meditating, with her head 
still leaning on her arm. Turning at last to her aunt, 
who was do 2 ing across the room, she said— 

“ What has become of Col. Dudley, Aunt Mary?” 

“ Ech! what!” exclaimed the old lady; and then 
being thoroughly roused, she took her knitting from 
the floor, where it had slipped during her nap, re¬ 
ceived from Cora her spectacles, and upon her niece 
repeating her inquiry—' 

“ He is now,” said Aunt Mary, gaping and rub¬ 
bing her eyes, “the husband of Clare Alton, and 
lives in his far distant home—at least so I heard 
about five years since, the only time I ever heard of 
him. It is said that the match was made up for 
him entirely by his aunt, and that Clare is an excel¬ 
lent housekeeper—raises more chickens and turkies 
than any lady in the neighborhood. She, as my in¬ 
formant told me, is quite the model housewife of her 
neighbors, and has finished a hexagon bed-quilt, of 
I don’t know how many thousand patches. As to, 
herself and the colonel, they get along very politely 
I believe— 

“ Living together as most people do, 

Suffering each otlior’s foibles, by accord, 

And not exactly either ono or two.” 

And now, Cora love, it is bedtime. Need I * point a 
moral 1 to the journal you have read? Ah! no, you 
say. Well! when that little rattling tongue of yours 
seems disposed to laugh and say flippant things about 
your lovers, think of my girl-friend, Florence Wal¬ 
ton, and profit by her dear-bought experience.” 
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“ Take him away !” yelled our hero. Bury him decently. That’s 
what he’s after. Give him a sexton and let him go about his business 
Want want no post morterns here !” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the midshipman. “ Blank cartridges and 
bullock’s blood don’t send men to the other world.” 

. “ Doctor/’ said the Englishman, “ you received my letter of introduc¬ 
tion from the ’ands of this—this person—did you not ?” 

“ Yes—and I thought he was Thomas Tompkins,” said the distracted 
Doctor. 

“ That is my name,” said the bridegroom in spite of himself. 

“ And mine halsoi” said the Englishman. 

“ What’s to be done ?” asked the Doctor “ Emmy, my dear, what do 
you say to being married oyer again ?” 

“ Oh! no ! papa! it’s too much trouble. I’m very well satisfied,” said 
the bride. 

“ I don’t see that we can do anything for you,” said the Doctor, mild¬ 
ly, to the new comer ; “ unless one of these young ladies.” 

But they all shrugged their shoulders and shook their heads. 

“ Sorry for you, for you’re the son of an old friend,” said the Doctor. 

“ But you’ll stay and take dinner with us.” 

“ I’ll Bue you for breach of promise!” yelled the cockney, shaking his 
fist at the bride. 6 

“ That lady is under my protection,” said the bridegroem. “ She shall 
not be insulted. Clear out. 

“ Clear out!” shouted the indignant father. 

“ Clear out!” echoed all the gentlemen. 

“ It’s a conspiracy,” shouted the cockney. 

“ Come along,” said the midshipman. “ Don’t make a fool of yourself 
Come along.” 

Pulled, pushed, and shoved, the indignant gentleman was ejected from 
the Doctor’s cottage, and this feat accomplished, the wedding company sat 
down to dinner, at which the singular coincidence in the names of the 
parties formed a principal topic of discussion. 

The result of this odd affair was a suit brought by the cockney, but he 
lost his case and went home to England in the full determination to write 

A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE ; A SKETCH. * *"* ‘ S *" M ' ,Ush 8h ““ ia 

BY THE OX.D ’UN, 

‘‘ Leave Marmlonlitre alone to die "’—Scott. 

Thomas Tompkins was a confirmed old bachelor, and had reached the 
mature age of forty without the slightest thought of what is termed 
“ bettering his condition.” He was very shy of womankind, and ima¬ 
gined that every lady who glanced at him casually had designs upon his 
purse and person. 

It was this gentleman, a quiet, dignified, portly, and somewhat bald- 
headed personage, who got into the mail-stage at Washington one plea¬ 
sant summer morning to travel to Baltimore, having business in a small 
village a little beyond it. Among his travelling companions was a wild 
young reefer under orders to join the flag ship of the Mediterranean 
squadron, and a middle aged Englishman, not the best tempered nor the 
| best mannered person in the world. To set his two seniors by the ears 
! together was the especial business of the middy, who was as mischie- 
: vous as a monkey, and so successful was he in his operations that he not 
only succeeded in embroiling the peppery John Bull and the quiet bache¬ 
lor, but he started up a “ point of honor” between them, and when 
Tompkins went to bed at Baltimore at night, it was with the comforta¬ 
ble assurance that he was to stand up and be shot at Blandenburg the 
next morning at sunrise, precisely, the middy “ seeing fair” between the 
parties. 

Just about the spot where Gen. Ross fell, the parties met, a little af¬ 
ter five. The midshipman loaded the pistols and placed his men. Both 
were rather shaky on their legs ; the Englishman’s indignation having 
evaporated over night, and Tompkins never having been troubled with 
any excess of belligerent spirits. 

“ Fire!” 

Bang! bang! went the pistols. When the smoke cleared, Tompkins 
was seen standing, the Englishman lay rolling and writhing on the 
ground, blood flowing from his forehead. 

“ You’ve done for him,” said the middy, addressing the horror-strick¬ 
en Tompkins. 

The dying man beckoned his adversary to approach. “ It’s half my 
own fault,” said he. “ Fly ! fly ! and leave me alone to die. Yet take 
this letter. Summerville—vite’ouse top of the’ill—hold Dr. Blodget’s 
—take ’im this letter—it tells all about it. If I’d ’ave lived I vas to 
’ave—” 

But he could speak no more, and the midshipman hurried off the homi¬ 
cide. 

From the incoherent words of his victim, the horror-stricken Tompkins 
gathered that he was to call af'Dr. Blodget’s in Summerville, and deli¬ 
ver the letter; and thitherward he bent his step, in as pitiable condition 
as the dying man. 

He soon found the cottage, a pretty residence, enbowered in trees and 
ornamented with several distinguished darkies, who were standing round 
the door-yard grinning to the extent of their respective ivories. Before 
he had time to ring the bell an impulsive old gentleman in black rushed 
out. Tompkins mechanically extended the letter, not having courage 
enough at his command to utter a word. 

“ I see—I see,” said the impulsive little old gentleman, who was no 
other than Dr. Blodget himself. “ Tompkins, eh ?" give me your hand. 

“Forbear ! there’s blood upon it,” said the wretched Tompkins. 

“Blood ! nonsense!” said the Doctor. “Come along. My daughter’s 
waiting—and so are the bridesmaid and the parson, you dog.” 

“ But, sir, what has this to do with me?” > 

“ With you ! why isn’t your name Thomas Tompkins ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ So this letter says. Do you pretend that you havn’t come to fulfil the 
arrangement made by your father to marry my daughter—whom you 
havn’t seen since you and she were boy and girl ? Come along—are you 
crazy ?” 

“I believe I am,” stammered poor Tompkins, who was astonished at 
everything he heard. “ I believe I amcrazy.” 

“ Tommy!” said the old gentleman, sternly, “ I believe you’ve been 
stopping at the Halfway House.” 

“ Not a drop. Doctor, as I live.” 

“ Come along, then.” 

And the Doctor hurried in his victim. He was soon in the presence of 
the bride and her relations. There were flowers in porcelain voces, cake 
and wine upon the table, and music in the Hall. Miss Emma Blodget 
opened her arms, and the Doctor pushed Tommy into them. 

As soon as he could extricate himself, which he did, blushing with 
confusion, Tompkins stammered out:—“ Ladies and gentlemen, you see 
before you an unhappy wretch.” 

“ An unhappy wretch!” shouted the little Doctor; “what do you 
mean by that. Tommy Tompkins ?” 

“ Your son-in-law is dead!” said Tompkins. 

“ Dead !” said the Doctor. “ You tell me that with your own mouth ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ fou don’t look as if you were dead, though,” said the Doctor, wink- 
ingat the clergyman. “ Come, Mr. Spintext,let’s have it over. Emma 
—Tommy—stand up here, like good children.” 

Tompkins darted one wild look about him, and then darted through 
the open window into the conservatory. 

“Stop him!” shouted the Doctor. “There go my camelias and rhododen¬ 
drons. Now he’s into the Hamburgs ! Now, then, Sambo : ah! you’ve 
got him. Hold him tight.” 

The wretched Tompkins was captured and brought back by a tall Afri¬ 
can. 

“ Now then, Mr. Spintext—Emma hold him tight—know all men by 
these presents, &c. —quick sir—you solemnly and truly swear”—&c. 

And thus prompted, the clergyman performed his office, and Thomas 
Tompkins found himself a married man. 

“I wish,” he muttered to himself as he dipped wildly into the cake 
and Madeira, “ that the confectioner and wine merchant had a spite 
against the Doctor, and had come the arsenic and aquafortis business 
strong. If I could only drop down dead now it would be extremely 
soothing to my feelings.” 

In his desperation, he acted and spoke as if he were in a dream. He 
said funny things without intending them, kissed the bridesmaid several 
times over, slapped Dr. Blodget on the back and called him a “ jolly old 
buffer,” and once even addressed the black waiter as “ Snowball,” an ex¬ 
quisite and original pleasantry which convulsed the company with laugh¬ 
ter. 

But the wildest dream must have an end. In the midst of the maddest 
mirth a double-knock was heard at the door, and a servant announced 
Mr. Thomas Tompkins. 

“ This is another of your jokes, you mad wag,” and the Doctor, wink¬ 
ing at his son-in-law—and a very smaU bridesmaid in blue slippers gave 
it as her opinion that Thompkins would be the death of them. 

But the door opened, and in stalked the Englishman, followed by his 
second. 
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Navmtiue. 

ORIGINAL. 

A TALE OE OLD TIMES. 

During our Revolutionary War, Jcnhthah 
Hamilton, u young man of Chatham, Massa¬ 
chusetts, (tlio son of Hie hard Hamilton,) had 
embarked himself and his earnings, a few hun¬ 
dred dollars, inn merchant vessel, hound to n 
Southern port. This vessel the British seized, 
and after depriving the crew of even most of 
the clothing they had on, closely confined them 
in an old and filthy prison, probably in Georgia. 
Here they suffered extremely, tor want ot food, 
air and cleanliness, and from the consequent 


sickness. But after some time, Hamilton, with 
two others, contrived to escape. 

Our three refugees svera surrounded by the 
British, who were then in possession of the 
South. They could travel only by night, while 
they bid and slept during the day. Their food 
was only fruit, roots and leaves 5 for they never 
dared to enter a house, or to meet a person by 
the way. They became nearly starved, as well 
ns worn down by illness and exhaustion, At 
length, they bad proceeded so fur out of dan¬ 
ger, us to mtike it safe to present themselves 
at the door of a lonely cot or hut. It was 
opened by a woman—the only occupant. . She 
received them kindly, and gave the famished 
ones tho best and only food she had, It was 
boiled salted beef. Hamilton ate prudently. 
But his two fellow-sufferers were ravenous, and 
made no attempt to control their appetites. He 
urged them to beware, hut in vain. They were 
both taken violently ill, and could proceed no 
farther. Wlrat was now to ho done ? The 
poor woman must not he burdened long with 
them,—so ns soon ns possible, Hamilton has¬ 
tened oft’ alone towards the camp of Gen. 
Washington, which ho here had had the happi¬ 
ness to learn was but a few miles distant. With 
11 hopeful heart, he found and entered the camp 
—a forlorn looking personage. Disregarding 
the eyes of tho curious, and tho disdain of the 
scorners, lie made directly to tho tent of tho 
loved father of tho people. Here ho respect¬ 
fully addressed the nid-dc-cnmp of Washing¬ 
ton, stating briefly his caso, and requesting ro- ; 
lief for his two companions on the way. But 
greatly to his surprise this oliiecr gave no heed 
to him, except to doubt his truth, and to hid 
him he off. Hamilton then asked permission to 
speak to the Commander-in-chief. This was 
peremptorily refused. But the brave young 
Jcphthnh was undaunted,—till finally, Gen. 
Washington, probably overhearing the confer¬ 
ence, either sent to inquire the cause of the 
talk, or else happened to go to the door of tho 
tent. At any rate, the poor young man speed¬ 
ily found himself before the General, who kind¬ 
ly addressed him, inquiring his errand. Confi¬ 
dent now of being heard, Hamilton soon rela¬ 
ted his sad story, und was believed. The good 
General, with compassionate looks, put a dollar 
into his lmnd, sent him to take refreshment, aifd 
then ordered his haughty md-dc-r.amp to go hini- 
self, with a sufficient number of men, mid fol¬ 
low tho now gladsome Jcphthnh back to the 
two sick ones, whom they were to relievo, and 
bring to tho camp in safety. The two were 
found, and returned with the party,—and per¬ 
haps remained ns soldiers. But Hamilton for 
some reason or other, soon proceeded to his 
father’s in Chatham. When he arrived in sight 
of the old meeting-house of his native village, 
it was on a Sabbath nfternoon, and the people 
were just then coming out. The poor fellow, 
in soiled and ragged clothes, eagerly met them, 
and was joyfully recognized by fits wondering 
friends, and his parents, brothers and sisters, 
who lmd almost believed him lost. And not 
tho least, his future wife was there, to sympa¬ 
thize, and long to remember the scene, so ns 
vividly to describe it to her descendants, scores 
of years afterwards; und from whom we also 
gained tho whole account. After hasty ex¬ 
planations mid relations, Jcphthnh was tenderly 
conveyed home, refreshed, mid cleanly dressed. 
Then, at early sunset, the young people, our 
lady informant included, gathered in to hear 
his story more fully, and to express their joy nt 
his escape and return, Tho young man began 
business again courageously, and lived on many 
years. He married Eunice Dexter, p, native of 
Liverpool, N. J,, whence she had lemoved with 
her father to Chatham. They had seven chil¬ 
dren, now nil dead, nnd their families much 
scattered, Jephthuh, the futher, was long since 
laid in u watery grave, during a day’s excursion 
in a boat, from the shore near his’ own dwell¬ 
ing. But until the last summer, his lonely 
widow, of four score and nine years of age at 
| her death, might daily have been seen, nt early 
dawn, 10 open me windows nnu doors 01' ner 
house, and, leaving it alone for nil oiriug, go 
from its front, a few rods, to the sea-side. 
Here, she walked pensively along the shore, 
seeming absorbed, ns if led in hercommnnings 
by tho sublime music of tho surging wnves,— 
Those waves too, which hud homo away tho 
friend of her youth, to whom she was doubtless 
hoping to he soon re-united. 

Mrs. Hamilton retained her strength nnd fac¬ 
ulties remarkably 5 and since the death of her 
last remaining son, a few years ago, she had 


become unwilling to live otherwise than alone. 
She therefore remained at the old homestead. 
But a kind neighbor, near by, agreed to go to 
her aid, if, at any time in the night, a light 
were 6cen nt her bed-room window. Mrs, II. 
had also suggested, that should she ever ob¬ 
serve her doors remain closed in tho morning, 
after the usual time, it would signify that she 
was helpless. One evening of last summer, 
(1851,) tin’s friend, in calling, found the old lady 
not quite ns well ns usual, nnd preparing some 
slight medicine for herself. After rendering 
her nil needful aid, she left her, first agreeing 
to watch her window for the lamp in the night, 
and the opening of the doors, &c.,in the morn¬ 
ing* Accordingly, from her own house 011 the 
hill above, she noticed, that nt the usual bed¬ 
time, the light of her feeble friend was duly 
extinguished, and she apparently retired to rest. 
But when the morning was well dawned, the 
second signal appointed, was evident. The 
lone widow’s doors opened not. She could not 
have overslept, Tho kind friend hastened to 
her relief. She opened the door, nnd went in. 
The rooms were as usual, in perfect order. 
She passed quickly into the bed-room. All 
was silent. YVns she indeed sleeping so quiet¬ 
ly at the rising of the sun? Her Bible and 
spectacles, with the lamp and medicine, were 
on the stand by the bed-side—and there, on her 
couch—in calm repose—lay her aged friend, 
But the spirit had fled,—we trust to a brighter 
und hotter world, ■where sorrow nnd loneliness 
cannot ho,—whore age shall renew its youth, 
nnd all tho saints shall hear tho imago of the 
heavenly—even of Christ their glorious Savior, 
Dedham , J)cc. 1851. lt_|t_ 
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A WEDDING IN TIE CLOUDS. 


PS.03C HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


After a climb tip sis hundred steps cut in the 
solid rock, I found myself in the picturesque village 
of Anacapri, Italy, also in the clouds. The excite¬ 
ment of the Feast of Saint Antonio of Padua was 
just dying away, but I found that the excitement of 
a grand wedding that was to take place on the suc¬ 
ceeding day maintained abundant liveliness among 
the villagers. That very afternoon “things” were 
to be priced, and other necessary business was on 
foot; I had friends in the place, and was initiated 
into all the mysteries. I did but peep in at the 
bride, for she and her attendants were alarmed at 
our intrusion. Diana and her nymphs—the female 
members of her family—were seated round a table, 
many gossips helpingthem, and three or fourvalucrs 
being at work among them upon the wardrobe of 
the bride, that formed a large heap in the middle. 
Love in most countries is acquainted with arith¬ 
metic, and in this case the bride was bound to carry 
to her future lord not only the treasure of herself, 
but also a fixed sum in coin or clothesr With a 
view to the strict fulfillment of this portion of the 
marriage contract, her wardrobe was, at the mo- ! 
meat when I peeped in at her door, being examined 
and appraised carefully piece by piece. If a wife 
among these villagers die childless, the dowry she 
took with, her to her husband, clothes and all, re¬ 
turns to her own family. 

The treasures of this bride had been increased by 
presents from her friends, each of whom had brought 
to her some little keepsake—a handkerchief, a pair 
of stockings, or a sheet, perhaps—and now the 
resulting mountain of female apparel was piled up 
before the group of the fair villagers, whose bright 
Italian eyes were feasting upon all the finery, and 
whose tongues were publishing reviews of stuffs 
and ribbons, all pronounced to be of the most ad¬ 
mirable quality, and an honor to the village in which 
they had been produced. 

I was next favored with an introduction to the 
bridegroom at his house, and there, of course, was 
able to walk boldly in and talk at leisure. That 
happiest of men had once been a laborer upon the 
-soil, but had become in his neighbors’ eyes a 
millionaire by inheriting the well-lined pocket of a 
sly priest, who was his uncle. “ Look here, sir,” 
said the bridegroom, who affected'no regret at the 
departure of his sainted relative; “this was the 
niche at which he used to say his prayers. Under 
•it we found his doubloons—such a quantity.' He 
was a close-fisted old boy. . One day I bought some¬ 
thing of him and omitted to pay a few odd farthings 
—a sum so small that it escaped my attention. 
However, at my next confession, he refused to ab¬ 
solve me until the uttermost farthing had been got 


into his clutch.” The old priest’s house had, ac¬ 
cording to the taste of his heir, been gorgeously 
adorned. The bed-room walls had been painted in 
fresco; the Bed in the centre looked intensely dig- . 
nified with a pile of six pairs of pillows at its head. 
The number of pillows displayed on such occasions 
is regarded as a measure of the bridegroom’s wealth. 
They show certainly how high he can carry his 
head, if he pleases. 

We were next requested to look round the room 
and admire the pictures and images of madonnas and 
saints, together with some pieces of ebony-work 
that would really have been purchased at a high 
price by collectors in this country. Such work is 
often to be met with even in the poorest and filthiest 
of Italian dwellings. We were then led up to the 
great subject of clothes. The dress of the bride and 
her flowers (which it is customary for the gentle¬ 
man to furnish) were displayed before us: we were 
instructed on the subject of their price and quality, 
and then a pause was made, to be filled up by- 
epithets of admiration. From the dress of the bride, 
we were taken by the simple-minded bridegroom to 
the contemplation of the coat and pantaloons that he 
proposed to wear himself upon the morrow. Falling 
into his humor we spread out his garments bn the 
table, felt their texture, held them up against the 
light, and scented them with the incense of praise 
until our friend was evidently gratified. Coffee and 
'rosolio were then produced and pressed upon us 
very urgently- The departed priest had left behind 
him a cellar whose stock was in itself a good in¬ 
heritance ; he Bad evidently loved the bottle not less 
than the bag. 

When I came out of the bridegroom’s house, I 
found the villagers tying themselves up in knots 
about the road, discussing the great things that would 
be done to-morrow: and I traveled homeward down 
the six hundred steps, a little vexed that I was not 
to take part m the festival, since I was not .familiar 
with the family about to be beatified. Nevertheless, 
when the next morning arrived, I had found means 
to make a friend of a friend of the bride, and was 
sending up to Anacapri, as my wedding offering, 
several pounds offish, which 1 proposed to follow. 
So I went up the steps again; and found that all the 
mountain hadfumed out and come into the village. 
The bridegroom, inhis wedding pantaloons and coat 
of glory, was surrounded by his male friends, and on 
the point of setting out toward the dwelling of the 
bride. I attached myself to his procession, and 
away wewent2 At the bride’s house we found the 
ladies: as for the bride herself, when I beheld a 
damsel in the dress I had examined yesterday, 
wearing the silver flowers I had fingered, bound 
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up now with fresh carnations, I knew, of course, at The door of the bridegroom’s house had been pre- 

once that it was she who was the happiest of girls, pared for our arrival. It was adorned with mvrtle 
To the equipment furnished by her lover she had and evergreen, while in the courts, arches of ever- 
added an equipment of her own—such as Italian greens were built; again, a custom that, like nearly 
village-maidens love—of rings, and chains, and pins, all the others, has descended from the old Aurustan 
and brooches, without limit as to number or size. days. We find it in the verses of Catullus. At the 
One brooch was the representation of a ship in door the newly-married wife was met by the nearest 
full sail. By the side of the bride there also dangled female relation of her husband—a sister in this case 
two great watches, quite as bright as gold. "Whether —who, having put comfits into her mouth, and into 
there were any works inside them I do not know, i her bosom, bade her enter with her right foot fore- 
but I do know that they shone like pocket suns, and most. This done, she embraced her, and the wife 
what more could be wanted in a watch that was to was so installed in her new dwelling, 
be worn upon a gala day? I was rude enough to Sweetmeats, rosolio,and such refreshments,were 

count the rings with which the fingers of the bride then handed round as the first offering of the new 
were crusted; there were eighteen, most of them housekeeper to her friends; but, what next ? The 


monsters as to width. "When they were too large 
in the hoop, they had been made to fit by the easy 
process of twisting a piece of string about the nar¬ 
row part. The bejeweled beauty, overloaded with 
this village finery, really did not look overdressed. 
The decorations were in keeping with tho place and 
the occasion; I could think of odd lines in Catullus 
when I saw her glittering under her white veil and 
chaplet of gay flowers. 

She was seated in her home. The bridegroom 
having informed her that it was now time to go to 
church, she arose, and, in affectionate performance 
of the usual ceremony, knelt before each of her 
parents, entreating pardon for her past offenses, and 
a blessing on her future life. With tears from the 
old people, and not without emotion on the part of 
all bystanders—for villagers, in Italy, keep their 
emotions where they can be got at very readily— 
the home blessing was given, and the bride then, 
between a brother and a sister, was led out from the 
paternal roof. Then the wedding procession formed, 
I fell into my place, and we marched off in very 
great state to the church. A mass and a benedic¬ 
tion there, and then the marrow of the day—so far 
as it concerned her—was got at; the maiden was 
a wife, and was led out of church between the 
sister and the groom’s-man ofiher husband. 

Outside the porch, we found the mountain. AH the 
mountain had not put on its best clothes for nothing. 
The people, with their black eyes full of fun, were 
shrieking, laughing, dancing round the porch. The 
bride appeared; there was a merry shout. The 
bridegroom followed with his friends; and instantly 
he and his friends began to throw, over the bride’s 
head, among the assembled folk, a storm of com¬ 
fits. Wo to the bridegroom who is mean on such 
occasions, and economizes in his dealings with the 
comfit merchant I No sweetmeats, no acclamation 
—for such is the custom of the country. Through a 
chaos of scrambling, rolling, fighting, laughing, and 
of all the passions that inhabit an Italian breast, we 
foUowed the impeded half-affrighted bride to her 
new habitation. In the days of the old Romans, on 
occasions like this, the scrambling ceremony was 
precisely similar. If not comfits, there were nuts 
to scatter, as says Virgil in his eclogues, “While 
they bring you a wife—husband, scatter the nuts.” 


awkward half-hour before dinner "was, in this case, 
an awkward three hours and a half. It was then 
eight o’clock, a. at.—for your Italian villager begins 
the day betimes—and it w T as not until the dreadfuUy 
late hour of half-past eleven, that the husband was 
to give the customary dinner—customary, also, in 
the old classic times—to his wife’s friends. What 
were we to do with ourselves in the meantime? 
Dinner was preparing in the house for sixty people, 
and we were, of course, quite in the way until it 
should be ready. We set out, therefore, in file, 
still keeping to the form of a procession, to enjoy 
a morning walk under the hot June sun and make 
a series of caUs. We called first on a priest, an 
uncle of the bride, entitled in every respect to the 
honor of the first call; he treated us all with rosolio, 
and gave to me, as the foreigner and stranger, a bou¬ 
quet. From him, too, I received, with other talk, a 
little information. He told me that the villagers of 
Anacapri had all become related so closely to each 
other by continual intermarriage, that it was very 
seldom that a marriage took place which was not 
within the prohibited degrees of affinity. For most 
marriages, therefore, among his parishioners, there 
was required, by way of license, dispensation from 
the Pope. On one occasion, when this dispensation 
was refused, the lovers voted on their own behalf 
marriage unnecessary. Dispensation was then 
granted at once; on the sensible condition that, 
by way of pennance, they should carry lighted 
torches at their wedding, and lick the floor of their 
chamber on the wedding night. Having paid our 
visit to the priest and trailed off our procession to 
the houses of some other relatives, getting ourselves, 
by the way, thoroughly roasted against dinner-time, 
we at length all turned our noses in the direction of 
the bridegroom’s smoking chimney. 

Outside the door of the house of feasting there 
was a crowd still on the look-out for sweetmeats; 
inside there was a crowd of busy people playing at 
cooks, hurrying to and fro—too many, certainly— 
but, if our no§@s were to be relied upon, the broth 
had not been spoilt. I, being a foreigner, was 
treated with distinction, and ushered into the state¬ 
room—which on this occasion was the bed-room— 
there, among the honored few, were to be found the 
village Syndic and the notary, the conductor of the 
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telegraph, and other members of the fashionable, 
world of Anacapri. 

This, let me tell the world, was no common wed¬ 
ding, and great efforts had been made to get it up 
with becoming dignity. The chief motive for pro¬ 
ducing an impressive demonstration was a fend ex¬ 
isting in the village, which was divided into parties 
who went with and against the vicar. The bride¬ 
groom, who was Anti-vicarite, was backed there¬ 
fore by the Mayor and his clique—heads of the Anti- 
vicaritic section—for the purpose of producing, out 
of the gorgeousness of this wedding, an impressive 
demonstration of the respectability of the Anti- 
vicaritic, and, by consequence, the meanness of the 
Vicaritic, party. The Mayor and the great digni¬ 
taries kept their comer of the room quite select, con¬ 
versing only with each other. I recognized his 
worship at once, as having been formerly the keeper 
of a village coffee-house well known to me, and 
subsequently steward on board the Palermo steamer; 
having retired upon his earnings, he had been able 
to add dignity to his leisure by becoming Syndic of- 
Anacapri. Although they had commenced their 
talk in whispers, the great men as they proceeded 
grew a little loud, and communicated some part of 
their wisdom to our friends in-other comers of the 
room. They would talk politics, while they were 
waiting in groups for their dinner; and they felt a 
little proud of being able to do that, aloud, in a land 
where spies and worms are equally abundant. The 
great guns- having perfectly exhausted all their 
ammunition, there occurred a silence, during which 
I turned to the bridegroom, who was very anxious 
to be eloquent to me upon the private story of his 
feast. He had distributed so much bread among the 
poor; he had thrown so many pounds (a hundred and 
forty pounds) of comfits among the people; he was 
about to tell me what he had prepared for dinner, 
with the secret history of every dish, when we were 
told that it was ready, and proceeded to the table.' 

There was one small table reserved for the digni- 
laries, at the head of which sat, of course, the 
Syndic, supported on one side by the bride, and on 
the other by myself, in my distinguished capacity 
of foreigner. Other distinguished persons ranged 
themselves about us with a ceremonious and im¬ 
pressive silence. The dinner was worthy to be set 
before a Mayor, and it was eaten rapidly by a large 
number of the guests. There was no uniformity 
displayed in the mode of eating, as there is at Eng¬ 
lish dinner-tables". Every one threw his character 
into his work; and the long table was bordered 
round with groups of busy arms and heads amusingly 
contrasted ; the even line being here and there 
pleasantly broken by an upraised hand, from which 
two or three feet of maccaroni were in course of 
being dropped into a mouth below. Not one of the 
least important persons in the party was the village 
poet—carpenter by trade—a Peter Quince, with a 
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great faculty for rhyming, who produced many a 
burst of laughter by his couplets. Every chance 
incident that caught his attention at the dinner-table 
was improvised immediately into verse : hrindisis 
were rhymed off to the health of everybody. The 
habit caught like fire on coal upon the fancy of the 
company; the people warmed, and fumed, and pre¬ 
sently broke out into a blaze of verse; everybody had 
rhymed toasts to propose, or rhymed comments on a 
neighbor’s nose, and thought it fit to show his wit by 
doing away with prose. As others became talkative, 
the impelling genius who had set loose the food of 
rhyme became reserved, and hiccupped secretly be¬ 
hind his hand. His poetical abilities being esteemed, 
a peculiar flagon of wine had been placed at his side 
when dinner commenced, in order that he might be 
forced—by aid of a glass, as they force cucumbers 
—to flower early. He had accordingly burst out into 
bloom very soon after dinner had commenced, but, 
by the time dinner was over, his productive power 
was exhausted. 

Dinner being over, they removed the tables and 
called in guitar and tambourine. Dancing began, at 
which the guests acquitted themselves gracefully 
and merrily, laboring well to tire each other down 
until it was nearly sunset. Then the whole party 
| turned out to escort me in triumph to the steps that 
lead down into Capri. There was no cloud in the 
sky as we exchanged farewells on the brow of the 
hill; the Bay of Naples lay before us like a great, 
calm lake, bounded by islands which seemed lost in 
the deep golden tints of the departing sun. The eye 
could skirt the coast and rest upon Misenum, Baiae, 
Pozzuoli, Naples, which at a distance of twenty- 
three miles was so clearly seen, that it almost in¬ 
vited one to look in at its open windows; then there 
was the rich back-ground far away, and coming 
back from this, my eyes dwelt cheerfully again upon 
the gay little crowd of villagers of Anacapri, with 
his worship the Syndic joking at their head, all 
ready, with bright eyes, waving handkerchiefs, and 
a fire of absurd amiable couplets, to see me safely 
off upon my journey down the mountain stairs. 

I was hospitably urged to visit Anacapri again, 
when, according to just custom, the return feast 
would be given by the relations of the bride. It was 
quite fair that the bride’s family should have its turn 
of merriment, since its members were bound, by a 
custom rigidly observed, to stay at home upon the 
wedding-day as mourners for the loss of the departed 
girl. Before I end my story, let me say for the credit 
of Italian villagers, that although most of the guests 
at the wedding-feast were of the lower orders— 
fishermen and rustics—and neither wine nor mirth 
were stinted, I saw no trace of intoxication, if I ex¬ 
cept the prostration of the poet, who enjoyed the 
privilege of poet’s license in his measures; and I 
heard no syllable, in jest or earnest, that was not as 
pure as the fresh mountain air. 
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ADVENTURES OF A LIFE. 

From, the French of Leon Gozlan. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Every one who has visited Antwerp must re¬ 
member the Rue do JVleir, which is one of the 
most imposing streets in the world, in the midst 
of which stands the unrivalled Hotel of the 
Golden Lion. The street recals to my mind the 
glories of the family of La Moncade, those great 
Spanish princes, who were formerly governors 
of Antwerp—the Hotel reminds me that there I 
have eaten the finest salmon ever cooked by 
man. At the Golden Lion the best dinners in 
the world are to be obtained. One evening I had 
resolved to take a late dinner there—the whole 
of the day and the best part of the evening, had 
been devoted to the attentive examination of 
Monsieur Von Lanckser's private Gallery of 
Paintings, and so enraptured was I by the chefs 
cPceuvres of the Flemish school, that I had myself 
almost become a Fleming. It was eight o’clock, 
and in the raontn of October, which in any other 
city in the universe would be equal to ten o’clock, 
so early do the worthy burghers of Antwerp re¬ 
tire either to repose, or to their favorite cafes. 
To render the evening still more dreary, on 
reaching the street I found that the rain was 
falling furiously, and a heavy gale was blowing. 
The wind howled through the deserted streets, 
aud the snow and hail did not spare me ; the wa¬ 
ters of the Scheldt dashed against the river walls 
and were rising so rapidly as to threaten an in¬ 
undation. On reaching the Place de Meir the 
wind blew with increased violence, and I could 
barely keep my legs, which added to the blind¬ 
ing rain, made me particularly anxious to seek 
the friendly shelter of the hotel. The atmosphere 
had assumed a leaden appearance, just such a 
grey tone as Adrian Vau Ostade would have de¬ 
lighted in to paint for his Interiors, but however 
much on the score of Art I admired the color of 
the sky, it was in other points of view most dis¬ 
agreeable to me, a stranger in Antwerp, tired, 
hungry and wet. However, having just then a 
profound admiration for everything Flemish, I 
did not complain. 

At length I reached the celebrated hotel, and 
at once making for the coffee room, I placed my¬ 
self as close as possible to tbe large high stove, 
which stood in the middle of tbe room. Several 
of the tables were occupied, and additions to the 
company were rapidly being made. Smoking 
bad already commenced, and the demand for 
segars and pipes was general, which in Belgium 
and in Holland, is a clear proof that the latest 
hour for dinner has passed, and that Tobacco is 
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about to reign uncontrolled. At that moment 
the whole of these countries becomes a vast 
smoking room, and those who have not con¬ 
trived to take their meals before the fatal hour, i 
must swallow their food, impregnated with 
smoke. 

Having ordered my dinner I placed myself at 
a small table near the stove, and having nothing 
else to engage my time, whiled away the half- 
hour preceding the repast, in listening to the 
conversation of my neighbours. From their re¬ 
marks, it was evident that they belonged to the 
'town—they discussed with much interest the va¬ 
rious accidents which would infallibly arise from 
the hurricane then so fiercely raging, and of the 
many injuries which would be done to the vari¬ 
ous vessels then lying either in the docks or in 
the river—masts carried away, sails torn, and 
sloop3 dashed against the walls ! 

I could not relish my dinner—everything had 
a taste of tobacco, which however good by itself, 
does not form a good sauce for soups or meats; 
beside the fog had penetrated the room, which 
combined with a strong smell of escaped gas, 
quite turned my stomach. Making therefore a 
merit of necessity, I called for a bottle of wine 
and a segar, and again interested myself in the 
conversation of the burghers, many more of 
whom had just arrived. Most of these new 
comers brought intelligence of some damage 
done by the storm, which iustead of dishearten- 
iug the parties most concerned, caused but the 
emptying of sundry bottles of Champagne and 
Bordeaux. However much the raging of the 
elements had damped their spirits, when exposed 
to its influence, once within the doors of the 
friendly Lion, all cares were forgotten. 

As ten o’clock was striking, the door of the 
public room was thrown open, as if it had been 
burst in by the violence of the hurricane. A 
sailor quickly entered, who looked like a half- 
drowned dog, and fiercely closingthe door, placed 
himself in front of the stove. 

“ Weil, Captain,” said his friends to him, 
“ what a terrible night.” 

“ 1 am blinded by the sleet,” replied he. 

“ Drink then.” 

“I will.” 

“Hein! what a storm.” 

One of our apprentices was blown into the 
river, replied the Captain, or I should have been 
here before.” 

“ Was he drowned ?” 

“ Not quite ; for I saved him just in time, and 
be has fortunately come off with a slight contu¬ 
sion—be has had a narrow escape !” 

“ By the bye. Captain, it will be impossible for 
you to sail to-morrow.” 

“ How,” replied he, “how impossible—believe 
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me, unless the Chamois should be sunk to-night 
I shall sail to-morrow morning at daybreak, I 
am resolved.” 

He seconded his resolution by pouring out 
half a tumbler of wine, which he filled up with 
brandy. “ I am resolved,” repeated he, lighting 
his pipe, his prodigious puffing of which did not 
help to clarify the atmosphere. I had not, on 
his first entrance, accurately regarded his im¬ 
mense size, but on closer inspection found him 
to be not only unusually tall, but stout in pro¬ 
portion. . By his side was now seated a young 
man with whom he appeared on most friendly 
terms. This young man evidently held a higher 
rank in society than the captain of the Chamois , 
and received from him great deference. 

“ What! you surely cannot Beriously think of 
sailing” said he. 

“There are always in life, a thousand reasons 
for not doing one’s duty,” replied the Captain, 

“ but I kuow ouly one course to follow, and that 
is to do my duty. My duty is to beatBordeaux 
on the 10th of next month, and be there I will, 
unless a shipwreck—a shipwreck,” repeated he, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Perhaps Captain, you will look on that as an 
impossibility.” 

“ Oh no!” 

“ Hear what I have to say”—said another of 
his friends. 

“Oh you,” interrupted another speaker, “you 
are a silk merchant, what can you know of the 
sea? You have never been wrecked except on 
the Exchange of Antwerp.” 

“ And you are only a lawyer, and have never 
been further than the Courts of Assizes.” 

“ But hear me, then,” said another. 

“You!” said a formerspeaker, “that is good_ 

why here is a confectioner interfering now; tush,_ 

man, you will never be drowned, except in some 
of your gooseberry syrups.” 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen.” 

“No!” 

“Yes! yes!” 

At this point of the conversation the silk mer¬ 
chant, the lawyer, the confectioner, and half a 
dozen of the rest of the company, had so em¬ 
broiled the discussion that when at last silence 
was comparatively restored, I became aware 
from one of the company saying “You were tell¬ 
ing us. Captain, that when you went to Batavia 
in the Galatea ,” that I had lost the commence¬ 
ment of the recital of some interesting adven¬ 
ture. This was very annoying! What was 
the use of hearing half of a story ? I determined 
to go away: but where should I go ? The storm 
was, if possible increasing in violence, the beau¬ 
tiful theatre was closed, and there was no other 
resource! ‘-Well,” I said to myself, “I must 
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submit!” so I called to the waiter to bring me 
another segar. 

The atmosphere of the room had now become 
so clouded by the smoke that 1 could but just 
discern the captain sitting by the young man be¬ 
fore named, who I remarked, had bright blue 
eyes, and long moustaches. At length he re¬ 
sumed his narrative by saying : 

“I was bound to Batavia. It is utterly im¬ 
possible to describe to you, the beauties and the 
charms of navigation in the Indian Ocean. 
Since leaving Madagascar, our evenings had 
been enchanting. It is true that I was very 
young, and that all my companions were young 
men also; that is to at once ad mit that we agreed 
on every point, tastes, ideas, opinions and senti¬ 
ments. Among us, there was only one excep¬ 
tion_he was a young English Lieutenant, who 

was on his way to join his regiment at Madras, 
after an absence of two years in Europe, where 
he bad been to be cured of a Liver complaint. 
Buxton was truly the enemy of the ideal, of re¬ 
ligious or poetic emotions, aud even of imagina¬ 
tion ; he believed only that which he saw—he 
was in fact an atheist, and an atheist in every 
thing, and to an extreme which has never been 
surpassed. Marechal Sylvain, Voltaire, the Cure 
Mesler, Tom Paine, Delisle de Salies, were in 
comparison with Lieutenant Buxton profound 
believers. And yet strange enough, he played 
the flute divinely, with a grace, a sweetness, a 
tenderness of sentiment which touched the heart, 
and drew tears from the eyes. This man who 
denied God, attested to the truth of His exis¬ 
tence by his flute. In place of'having his soul 
in his heart, he had it on his lips. 

“ Our voyage was very favorable, and we soon 
.crossed the Line. 

« On that evening the Indian Sea reflected in 
its sparkling waters all the magnificent beauty 
of the firmament. The setting sun, the rising 
moon, the brilliant stars—all were reproduced in 
the living mass of waters. 

“ Well Buxton,” said we, who had been long 
.watching the beautiful scene. “ What are your 
feelings now ?” 

“ Why I smell the odour of the tar, and of the 
bilge water, and really I find in that nothing very 
agreeable,” replied he. 

“And this splendid sun which is now setting?” 

“I should like to be in its place so as to sleep 
soundly until to-morrow morning.” 

“And these stars which are now rising?” 

“ Nonsense,” said he, “ the stars never rise— 
they always remain fixed in the same place.” 

“And these silvery clouds?” 

“ These beautiful clouds are only the forerun¬ 
ners of heavy weather—that is all. That pretty 
yellowish white cloud, promises us some hail to¬ 


night—that azure blue cloud a fall of rain—and 
this magnificent greenish cloud, a storm which 
will make our ship dance on the waves like a 
nut shell.” 

“Buxtou you are really unbearable—play us 
something on your flute, for that is all you are fit 
for !’’ 

Buxton desired his Lascar servant to bring 
him his flute, aud in the silence of the night he 
trilled out one of his beautiful morceaux. 

He well understood human nature; he knew 
that our passengers comprised Irish officers, Ger¬ 
man naturalists, Dutch painters, Frenchmen, 
Italians and Spaniards. \Vith incredible skill he 
combined in one piece all our national airs and 
melodies, a performance which can never be ef¬ 
faced from the memory, and by cleverly weaving 
together those strains, he raised our enthusiasm 
to such a pitch as to distract us with joy and 
happiness. We first looked at each other with 
feelings of sadness which were succeeded by a 
thrill of pleasure, and seizing each other’s hands 
we covered them with tears. At two thousaud 
leagues from home in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean, we suddenly saw in our imaginations, 
our fields, our houses, our friends, our sisters, and 
those whom we loved far more than even our sis¬ 
ters. With this flute be sang, he laughed, he 
spoke Spanish, Italian, he sighed, he cried, he 
danced, he brought before us the past and the 
future. He was by turns a Venetian goudolier— 
Catalan sailor—Irish herdsman—German sol¬ 
dier—he was a marvel. He could have killed 
us had he wished. 

When he had finished playing, we had but one 
feeling, and made but one movement. 

We all approached him, and said to him— 

“Now Buxton; do you not believe in love, in 
a country, in God?” 

“Let me alone,” replied he, “and give me a 
segar.” 

“ But, Buxton,” replied I, “ it is God who has 
given you the power with which to produce those 
beautiful sounds, with which you have just now 
enchanted us.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied he “ it is this,” 
and unscrewing his flute, he let the saliva flow 
out of it. 

“Depend upon my word, Buxton, that one 
day, you will be punished for your impiety.” 

At that moment the first lieutenant of the Ga¬ 
latea approached and said “ The compliments of 
the Captain, gentlemen, and he will be much 
obliged for your presence at the ceremony of the 
baptism of his new-born son.” 

The Captain’s wife had been confined about 
fifteen days, and the happy father wished to sig¬ 
nalize the crossing of the Line, by a baptism of 
far more importance, and of far more seriousness, 
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than the customary mythological buffoonery, 
•which is not only without sense or reason, but 
invariably leads to drunkenness and to excess. 

The mother was already sufficiently recovered 
to be able to carry her child herself. She stretch¬ 
ed it out on her arms, as if desirous of offering it 
to Him who rules over both the heavens and the 
ocean—the chaplain of the vessel followed with 
the book of prayer open in his hands. On the 
poop stood the first mate, holding the cord with 
which he was about to drop, the pail into the sea, 
to draw up the water which the chaplain was 
first to bless, and with which he was then to bap¬ 
tize the child. 

The colours were hoisted—a gun fired a sa¬ 
lute—and all heads were uncovered. 

What was our astonishment, when the first 
mate drew up the pail of water, to find a glass 
bottle floating in it! It is not a very rare thing, 
when at sea. to pick up floating bottles, which 
are thrown overboard by the sailors, either to test 
the currents of the ocean, or to announce some 
hitherto undiscovered danger, or to inform their 
brother mariners, or the owners of their, vessel, 
of some accident which has befallen them : but 
it is an unusual and an extraordinary thing to 
draw up such a bottle when merely raising a pail 
of water from the sea. 

The bottle was instantly placed aside to be un¬ 
corked after the baptism, and the ceremony pro¬ 
ceeded. I will not conceal from you that the 
pious sentiments of this solemn act, were a little 
changed by the feeling of curiosity which we all 
experienced, to ascertain the contents of the bot¬ 
tle. However, the ceremony passed off with the 
greatest propriety, but scarcely had the holy wa¬ 
ter touched the forehead and the lips of the child, 
than we presented the bottle to the Captain. 

“ Uncork it,” said he to me. 

I quickly cut the string aud removed the can¬ 
vass with which the bottle was enveloped. I 
then drew the cork, and on turning the bottle 
down, a small piece of paper, rolled up and tied 
with thread, dropped into my hands. 1 admit 
that iu opening this mysterious piece of paper, 
which had been deposited there perhaps yester¬ 
day, and perhaps a ceutury siuce, my hands trem¬ 
bled. Three times I unrolled it before I could 
lay it out flat. I then discovered some lines traced 
on it, and written in a trembling hand. The 
wife of the Captain, the Captain himself, the 
passengers, and all the officers of the ship sur¬ 
rounded me, and impatiently awaited the reading 
of the paper; the crew stood close to the maiu- 
mast so as not to lose one word ; the steersman 
held to the wheel, evidently absorbed by his ea¬ 
gerness. I then read the following words, which 
had no date— 


“ I, Margaret Floreff. am now dying at sea. 
I implore the person, whoever he may be, who 
by Divine permission shall find this bottle aud 
shall read this enclosure which I have placed iu 
it, to request a minister of our faith to repeat a 
prayer for the repose of my soul. 1 was born 
and will die in the reformed religion. Adieu my 
mother—adieu ! adieu ! ad—” 

“ Poor creature !” said the Captain’s wife. 

The crew took very little interest in the affair: 
sailors are so often exposed to danger, that one 
death more or less, makes but little difference to 
them. My young companions shared my sor¬ 
row at the melancholy fate of this unknown wo¬ 
man—but all bad, on their arrival in India, some 
long-standing love to rely on—all except me. 

Gradually they descended to the cabin, leaving 
Buxton alone with me ;—he touched me-on the 
shoulder and said— 

“You—you are a fool, and a fool of the very- 
worst sort, for you are whining and melancholy. 
I should not be surprised to see you put on mourn¬ 
ing for this Margaret Floreff, and to hear you 
praying for her soul”— 

“Not the mourning—no. no, that would be 
too absurd :—but certainly I shall comply with 
her dying wishes.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“ Buxton, I swear that so soon as I reach Ba¬ 
tavia it shall be done.” 

“ Hear me. replied Buxton, with the greatest 
sang froid-, “here is a woman who has been 
probably eaten up by the sharks, eighty or a hun¬ 
dred years ago, and yet you are about to trouble 
yourself about her—bah ! Give me the bottle 
aud Twill throw it overboard, and let me have 
the paper to light my cigar with.” 

I just in time snatched the bottle and the paper 
from the grasp of Buxton, who, looking on me 
with pity, said— 

“Unhappy fool! he believes not only in God, 
but in dead women !” 

He soon left me alone, and spite of myself, 
when 1 had no witnesses to observe my actions, 
I placed the paper to my lips, murmuring Mar¬ 
garet Floreff. “ Ah, gentlemen, I was then 
young,” said the Captain, “very young, and 
you will see how strangely I acted. You can 
scarcely”— 

On a sudden the gas in the coffee room of the 
Golden Lion was turned off, and we were in¬ 
stantly plunged in the most profound darkness. 

We all simultaneously burst out into a laugh, 
and without further trouble commenced to take 
our departure. 

“Gentlemen, it is midnight,” said the waiter. 

“A pleasant voyage. Captain, if we are not 
again to. see you.” 

“ Tbauk you, gentlemen.” 
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“Are you determined to sail. Captain, at day¬ 
break ?” 

“In a few hours.” 

“ Shall you return soon. Captain 7” 

There was not one of us that did not say 
“ Captain we want the end of your story : let us 
have the end of it.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

On the following morning. Six o’clock was 
pealing out from the steeple of the church of St. 
Jacques, and I was already on foot. I had 
dressed myself in baste. I ran down to the 
river—already the docks were in a bustle. It 
was not one vessel aloue that was sailing, but 
one hundred and fifty vessels hauling out—some 
for Copenhagen, some for -Riga, and the others 
for Sumatra, for Rio de Janeiro, and for New 
Orleans. Where could I find my Captain among 
so many other Captains 7 Fortunately I kuew 
the name of his ship—the Chamois—and I re¬ 
membered that he had said the previous evening 
that he was bound for Rourdeaux. I addressed 
myself to one of the Custom House officers, who 
was walking round the basin. 

“Can you tell me,” said I, “whether all the 
vessels which are bound for Bordeaux”— 

The Custom House officer did not allow me to 
finish my inquiry, but interrupting me, said, 

“ They have all sailed.” 

“ All 7” 

“ Every one ! Ah, I forget—there is one which 
has not yet been hauled out.” 

“ Do you know the Captain 7” I asked. 

“No : I do not.” 

“ Is he a very tall, fine looking man.” 

“ Who wears a paletot,” replied he.” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“ Well : he has not yet sailed,” said the officer. 

1 was already running towards the vessel which 
he had pointed out, and which was lying at the 
other end of the basin, when he called me back. 

“But where are you going 7” cried he. 

“ Where you told me,” said I, scarcely turning 
my head, so auxious was I to get to the desired 
place. 

“ It is useless going now : you will not find the 
Captain.” 

“Why not?” 

“He has just gone to the Marine Hospital to 
remove two of his sick sailors.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“I just saw him pass by, with bis first mate 
and fourof his crew, who were carrying stretch¬ 
ers to remove the sick man.” 

“I will go immediately to the hospital. Where 
is it?” 


“Go to the end of this brick wall,” said he, 
“as far as the tobacconist’s which you see close 
to the lamp post: go through the town gates: 
pass through the opposite street; turn to the right 
on getting to the eud of it, and inquire again.” 

Five minutes afterwards I was ringing at the 
door of the hospital. 

As 1 had no authority, nor any real claim, to 
be admitted into the hospital, I was obliged to 
wait at least half an hour, before I was allowed 
to speak to the clerk who had charge of such 
matters. 

“ But, sir,” said he, when I had explained the 
motive of my visit, “the Captain of whom you 
speak has left here with his sailors more than 
three-quarters of an hour since : you must have 
passed him, as probably he has taken another 
road to his vessel.” 

“ In that case I will return.” 

“ I am afraid that you will be too late,” said 
he,; “ I am very sorry.” 

“ Oh! I am far more sorry than you,” replied 
I, running out. 

The hospital was soon left far in my rear. I 
followed the same road I had taken, so as to 
avoid any mistake in reaching the docks where 
I hoped to find the Captain of the Chamois. As 
I was passing through the town gate, I met one 
of the company who was present the evening 
before ; the young man who sat next to the Cap¬ 
tain during the time he was relating the adven¬ 
ture of which I was so anxious to hear the ter¬ 
mination. He instantly remembered me, and we 
looked at each other with that strange feeling of 
interest, which those feel whom a sympathetic 
magnetism draws together. I at once addressed 
him : 

“ You know the Captain,” said I. 

“ Which Captain, sir 7” 

“ He who last night related to us at the Gol¬ 
den Lion, that interesting story of the floating 
bottle.” 

The stranger looked at me with surprise, and 
with such pity, as showed me that he imagined 
thatl was crazed. 

“ I know him slightly,” said he. 

“What a misfortune—is it not, sir,” replied I, 
“that we could uot know the end of such a 
touching and interesting narrative—what a mis¬ 
fortune 7” 

The stranger smiled mysteriously, and in a 
manner which I could not comprehend ! 

“ I am looking for him.—I am looking for 
him,” I repeated. 

“ Who—the Captain 7” 

“Yes, sir; and hope to find him, if he has not 
already sailed.” 

“ For some business transaction, I presume.” 

“No,” I said, with contempt; “business in- 
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deed”—for to iny horror I found that I had fallen 
on a trader, which class were always to me a 
bore. 

“ You will excuse me, sir, T said, abruptly clo¬ 
sing the conversation, “ that I leave you, but I 
am obliged to have some conversation with this 
Captain before he goes. Adieu, sir, I shall see 
you again.” 

I am sure that my new acquaintance took me 
for a fool, or a madman; not exactly from the in¬ 
coherence of my conversation, but for the con¬ 
tinued change in my tone of voice, and for the 
movements which in my anxiety I continually 
made, and which must have caused him to think 
that I weis suffering from St. Vitus' - Dance. 

I soon reached the quay, and on looking for 
the brig, found she was gone! She was no lon¬ 
ger there! But on again searching for her, I per¬ 
ceived her hauled out into the stream. ‘‘There!” 
thought I, “ there is an end of the story which I 
am so anxious to bear.” Her sails were unfurled 
and she was already making way. Had it been 
summer, at least twenty row-boats would have 
been at my disposal, to have conveyed me on | 
board, but in winter they either rot in the docks, 
or are hauled up into the quays. What was to 
be done? How could I act? Nothing! The 
wind was favorable, and the brig would soon be 
out of sight! “ It is all over,” said I; “the brig 
is going very fast, and will soon be lost to view; 
but what can be the matter ?” Suddenly the sails 
are aback, and the course of the Chamois is stop¬ 
ped : a boat is let down, and is fast moving to 
the shore :—what can have happened ? I ran 
down to the side of the river, and distinctly re¬ 
cognized the gigautic Captain. I was sure he 
was in the boat. 

No words—no language can express the happi¬ 
ness and joy which I felt on seeing the boat cut¬ 
ting through the water;—every moment brought 
me nearer the realization of my anxious wishes. 
Never did Anthony so anxiously look for the ar¬ 
rival of his Cleopatra on the borders of the Cyd- 
nus, as I impatiently counted the minutes which 
must elapse before the boat could reach the shore. 
At length she touched the strand, and offering 
him my hand to tissist him to laud, I said— 

“ Captain, has any accident happened ?” 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ an accident which had it 
not fortunately been discovered in time, would 
have led to very serious results. Our hydrogra- 
pher has forgotten to send us back our nautical 
instruments, and we should have found ourselves 
at sea, without either sextant or quadrant.” 

“Ah!” I replied, “that would have been a 
misfortune.” This little phrase I several times 
repeated; revolving all the time how I could 
turn the conversation to the desired poiut. 


1 walked by the side of the Captain, who was 
now on the way to the hydrographer’s. 

“ To be at sea without the necessary instru¬ 
ments,” recommenced I, “ is no doubt a very 
unfortunate thing, but to lose them on a long 
voyage—on such a voyage in fact, as that you 
made to the East Indies—would be far more se¬ 
rious.” 

“ To the East Indies ! To the East Indies!” 
repeated the Captain. 

“ Yes, Captain : I said to the East Indies.” 

“ But I have never been to the East Indies.” 

“You have never been !” replied I. 

“ I repeat to you—never!” 

“But surely Batavia is in India.” 

“ Certainly it is : but what does that prove ?” 

“ If you have been to Batavia, of course you 
have beeu to India.” 

“But who told you that I had ever been to 
Batavia ?” 

“You, yourself. Captain.” 

“I! Why you are joking,” and the Captain 
of the Chamois looked at me with an air of pity, 
which was really annoying. 

“ Excuse me, Captain,” Baid I; “pardon the 
liberty I am about to take : the questions I shEill 
ask you will, I am quite sure, not offend you, and 
are of the greatest interest to me.” 

“ Speak,” replied the Captain, bluntly; “speak 
and I will reply to you to the best of my power.” 

“ Well then : last night you were at the Gol¬ 
den Lion.” 

“ Certainly I was.” 

“ That then is understood.” 

“Certaiuly: that I admit.” 

I breathed more freely. 

“ You were relating,” I said, “ an episode in 
your voyage to Batavia.” 

“ Batavia again ! Now, do believe me : I 
swear to you, that I was never there in my life.” 

'“Very well; we will admit that you never 
reached there;—but certainly on your voyage 
there you picked up at sea a sealed bottle”— 

“ I !” 

“ Which you subsequently uncorked”— 

“ I !” 

“In which bottle you found a paper written 
by a woman.” 

,c i ! 11», 

“This woman was named Margaret Floreff: 
you had a friend, an atheist, who played the 
dute”— 

“ I! I!” 

“ The infant of your Captain was baptized 
that afternoon : Can it be that I dreamed all 
this? Can I be mad ?” 

“ You are neither mad,” replied the Captain, 
“ neither have you been dreaming,” added he, 
profoundly astonished that I should have taken 
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such an interest in an affair, the discussion of 
which had already taken us far out of our way; 
“ I assure you, it was not I who related to you 
this narrative.” 

“It was not you.'” said I, with increased as¬ 
tonishment. 

“I assure you upon my word of honor: and 
the proof of my assertion is, that I am utterly 
unable to give you the end of this interesting 
story, which was so suddenly cut short by the ex¬ 
tinction of the gas.” 

“ It was really not you ! Then who was it ?” 

“It was a Dutch Captain, who was formerly 
commander of the garrison at Batavia.” 

“ That young man who sat next to you, with 
the bright blue eyes and the long moustaches ?” 

“Precisely,” said the Captaiu of the Chamois. 

“ What a misfortune : why I met him just notv 
as I was coming through the town gate from the 
hospital”— 

“ What a fine hospital it is,” interrupted he ; 

" “ is it not ?” 

“ Oh, Captain, do not talk of the hospital now; 
we will talk of it another time. It was really 
he then ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the Captain, quite amused 
at my earnest tone. 

“Oh! what a misery,” continued I: “I now 
understand the whole affair;—the smoke in which 
you were all enveloped, caused me to imagine 
that it was you who was relatiug your adven¬ 
tures : you are Captain, and he is Captain, of 
which I was ignorant; and as the narrator was 
always addressed as Captain, of course I surmi¬ 
sed that it was you. I of course thought that 
the party must be a Sea-Captain, and therefore 
I thought that you were the hero iu the story of 
the bottle and in the history of Margaret Floreff": 
fatal error!” 

“Oh ! there is no harm done,” murmured the 
Captain—“ there is no harm done. I must now 
leave you, as we have reached the shop of my 
hydrographer, and my sailors and my vessel are 
waiting for me. If you have auy business at 
Bordeaux, I shall be happy to be of service to 
you.” , 

The Captain was entering the store of Mon¬ 
sieur Molinari, the hydrographer. 

“ One word more. Captain,” cried I. 

“ Make haste then, I beg of you.” 

“ Do you know this Dutch Captain ?” 

“No, I do not; but one of my frieuds, a silk 
merchant, who lives in the Place Verte, is, I am 
sure, acquainted with him, since it was he who 
introduced us to each other, aud who yesterday 
invited us to dine with him.” 

“ Tell me the name of this silk merchant. Cap¬ 
tain, and the number of his bouse.” 

“ Here it is—here is bis card with his address.” 


The Captain of the Chamois hastily grasped 
my hand, which he cordially shook, and entered 
the store of the hydrographer. Molinari. 

I lost no time in finding out the store of the 
silk merchant in the Place Verte. 

Here an introduction could not have been ea¬ 
sier. I had come to purchase a cravat, and I 
was shown a pile of at least fifteen hundred. 

“ Where is the proprietor of this establish¬ 
ment?” at length I demanded of the assistants. 

“ Here I am, sir—what silks do you want, and 
of what quality ?” 

“You dined last evening at the Golden Lion; 
did you not ?” 

“ Yes, sir ! Is it Lyons silk you wish, sir—I 
have some of first rate quality.” 

“ You are the friend of the Dutch Captain, 
who also dined there; are you not?” I impa¬ 
tiently exclaimed. 

“ Lyons silks are lower in price lately,” res¬ 
ponded he- 

“ Yes, sir—that is all very well—but I want to 
know about this Dutch Captain.” 

“ His father was a friend of mine : his name 
was Van Ostal, and he is also a dealer in silks.” 

“A Captain iu the Dutch army, sir ?” 

“ A dealer in silks, I said, sir.” 

“ The son ?” asked I. 

“ Who is speaking of the son ? I am not.” 

“ I am, though, sir—and I am speaking of no¬ 
body else.” 

“When you interrupted me, I was telling you 
that the price of Lyons 6ilks had fallen, but that 
St. Etienne silks were rising.” 

“ I will take six of these cravats—but tell me 
about the son.” 

“ Very well; his name is like that of his fa¬ 
ther, Van Ostal.” 

“Does he live in Antwerp?” 

“ No, sir; he does not live in Antwerp—but in 
Rotterdam.” 

“But I met him this morning near the docks, 
not an hour since.” 

“He w r as going down to the steamboat, which 
sails every morning for Rotterdam.” 

“ Is he gone then ?—and to Rotterdam ?” 

The only reply I received was—'‘Does Mon¬ 
sieur take these six cravats ?” 

“ I will take a dozen, but tell me”— 

“We also keep English flannels: will Mon¬ 
sieur examine our flannels ?” 

“ Oblige me, sir, by replying to me. Did you 
not hear the interesting tale which Mr. Van Os¬ 
tal was relating to us last night, with the same 
interest that I felt?” 

“ What tale ?” 

“ About the bottle which was picked up in the 
open sea, when crossing the Line.” 

“ What Liuc, sir ?” 
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“ The Equinoctial Line—the paper that was 
found in the bottle—the woman Margaret Flo- 
reff, who died at sea in such a melancholy man¬ 
ner—you know what I mean.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the imperturbable tra¬ 
der, “ we do not keep those things in stock, but 
if Monsieur wishes to see our flanuels, I am sure 
they will please him.” 

Always those flannels ! 

Yet on the Place Verte stands the statue of 
Rubens. 

I found that I had spent 100 francs in cravats, 
which to me were useless; but I had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that the Dutch officer’s name 
was Van Ostal, and that he lived at Rotterdam. 

On the following morning at half-past six 
o’clock, I embarked on board the splendid steam¬ 
er Prince of Orange, which plies between Ant¬ 
werp and Rotterdam. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

When I had landed at Rotterdam, T had'scarce- 
ly pronounced the name of Van Ostal, before 
twenty people pointed out to me his house, which 
was situated at the corner of a street formed by 
two canals, and was placed in one of those beau¬ 
tiful gardens, which the Dutch alone are capable 
of laying out- Unfortunately it was autumn, 
which in Holland means whiter, and I had not 
therefore the pleasure of seeing the garden in its 
beauty, as I passed through to pay my respects 
to its master. As I was entering Mr. Van Ostal 
was giviug directions to his servants, as to the 
degree of heat he wished kept up in the greeu 
house which surrounded every side of the draw¬ 
ing-room. On the right or on the left—before or 
behind—the eye was dazzled and oewildered by 
the richest and rarest plants-—tropical fruits and 
flowers hung down from the roof in every direc¬ 
tion, while roses and japouicas strove for mas¬ 
tery. On all sides the trees of Polynesia, of 
Asia, and of the Spice Islands, were displayed 
in profusion, and the stranger could have imag¬ 
ined himself under the burning skies of the trop¬ 
ics, instead of being in the most damp and hu¬ 
mid climate of Europe. 

Mr. Van Ostal, with the natural frankness of 
his nation, and with that cordiality which char¬ 
acterizes it, advanced to meet me as soon as he 
perceived me, and greeted me in the most friendly 
manner. 

“ If I had only known that you had intended 
to visit Holland,” said he, “ bow happy I should' 
have been to oiler you that hospitality of which 
I am so pleased to see you have availed yourself 
of your own accord.” 


I thanked him for his gracious reception, and 
at once informed him that I did not intend to 
trespass on his kiuduess more than once, and that 
even the visit which I was now paying him was 
one of an interested nature. 

“ At any rate,” said he, “ let me avail myself 
of the opportunity which chance has offered me, 
and beg of you to breakfast with me and my 
family.” 

I accepted the kind invitation, and Monsieur 
Van Ostal to confirm it, poured me out a large 
glass of curacoa, which liquor it is customary in 
Holland to drink before breakfast; as when I 
am travelling I always “do as Rome does,” I 
allowed him again to fill my glass, and lighted 
a magnificent cigar, which he presented me from 
a choice brand. As soon as our cigars were 
lighted, Mr. Van Ostal said, 

“ My dear friend, I am now quite at your ser¬ 
vice.” 

I then explained to him the exact reason I had 
for coming to Rotterdam, and the great anxiety 
I had to bear the completion of his tale. 

“ You will remember.” said I, “ that you left 
off just at that point where, standing alone, and 
j without any witnesses, you raised the slip of 
paper to your lips, and murmured—Margaret 
Floreff.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Monsieur Van Ostal, “ I 
remember : and we will now resume the thread of 
the narrative.” 

“ Up to the hour,” said he, “ in which I was 
jleft alone on the deck of the Galatea, no occur¬ 
rence had happened to disturb the calm tranquil¬ 
lity of the night: although the vessel glided with 
much rapidity through the water, the motion was 
| scarcely perceptible. For me the delights of that 
evening were extreme, and I was happy in fan¬ 
cying to myself the figure, the age, and the char¬ 
acter of this charmiug and gracious Margaret 
Floreff. I pictured to myself that she was charm¬ 
ing and gracious, because I wanted her to be so. 
I almost imagiued that 1 had known her. From 
pitying her fate I soon felt that I could love her! 
By the light of the lamps hanging on the poop, 
I again examined the writing on the paper. It 
was evident that only the hand of a young and 
delicate woman could have traced those lines, so 
elegant was the character of them, and so refined 
their formation. 4 This writing’ said I, to my¬ 
self, still nursing my chimera, 4 is not of the last 
century—it is receut; and this paper, made in 
Europe, is a proof of it. As if paper of this 
quality has been so long made 1 I am sure that 
some daughter of England, or of France, must 
have written it.’ My frenzy increased, and I 
soon found myself muttering, 4 Oh, Margaret— 
Margaret—were you still alive how I could love 
you.’ I even looked over the side of the vessel. 
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to see if by the light of the moon I could discover 
in the dark abyss of waters, the body of Marga¬ 
ret Floreff. 

It was while watching the sea, that I perceived 
it suddenly breaking into waves, as if some vol¬ 
cano had burst forth, and was endeavoring to hurl 
the waters to the sky. The heavens were sud¬ 
denly overcast, and the moou as completely ob¬ 
scured as if there had been an eclipse. The 
stars shone out for one moment with increased 
brilliancy, shedding 1 forth a blood red tint, and 
then instantly disappeared. The sea became 
dark and nearly black, and the heavens assumed 
the same color, the sails flapped listlessly against 
the masts, a sign that the wind had quite gone 
down—in fact the wind had so suddenly fallen 
that it appeared as if there was no air left to 
breathe. The atmosphere was suffocating and 
overpoweringly hot. A Malayan sailor who was 
passing me on his way to the cabin to call the 
captain, said to me, or more properly said to him¬ 
self—“ How terrible is this monsoon.” He 
wished by that to explain that a tempest was at 
hand, in fact one of those tempests, which occur 
so often during the monsoon. 

You are aware that the monsoon is the name 
which is given to the prevalence of certain winds, 
which in the Indian and Chinese Seas, alwayB 
blow at a fixed period of the year. 

A second had scarcely elapsed since the pass¬ 
ing of the sailor, when a tornado of a dozen dif¬ 
ferent winds, blowing from as many quarters of 
the compass, struck the Galatea. 

Every one rushed upon deck. The first blast 
of the tempest swept off one half of our sails; 
the remaining half which no human efforts could 
reef, were the cause of the vessel uearly founder¬ 
ing. Tossed about by the fury of the winds, 
and overwhelmed by the towering waves, the 
deck was nearly under water. Ten of the crew 
were washed overboard, and notone of them was 
recovered; not even their cries were heard so 
fearful was the howling of the tempeet. The 
remaining portion of the sailors, clinging to the 
ropes, impatiently waited the orders of the Cap¬ 
tain. 

“Down with the mizen mast!” he at length 
cried ; “lose no time,—quick, bring the axes aud 
the saws—clear it away.” 

If you are a sailor I need not tell you, that this 
means of saviug a vessel, is resorted to only iu 
desperate cases, and oftenest when a vessel is 
waterlogged, or being on her beam ends requires 
righting. The sacrifice of the mast produced no 
good effect—the vessel still continued unmanage¬ 
able. 

“ We are fast sinking—there is no hope,” cried 
a sailor who had just discovered a large leak. 

“Man the pumps,” roared the Captain, “man 


the pumps and down with the main mast.” 

The pumps were soon in motion, and the main 
mast cutaway, but this latter operation instead 
of contributing to the safety of the vessel, only 
rendered the situation of affairs more critical. It 
was impossible to clear away the mast from the 
wreck, and as it had fallen over the side, and 
was detained by the numerous ropes, the work¬ 
ing of the vessel was terrible. The leak rapidly 
increased, aud the pumps were useless, for where 
one pailful of water was pumped out, at least 
twenty found their way in. On a sudden, by 
one of those capricious changes which occur 
only during the time of the monsoon, the dark 
black cloud which coucealed the moon like a 
velvet mask, passed off, and revealed our posi¬ 
tion in all its terrible reality. At the same in¬ 
stant a heavy storm of hail fell, nearly blinding 
us. The vessel continued rapidly to sink, and 
despair was imprinted on every face. Never 
have I witnessed a scene so horrible. Everyone 
was driven by the advancing waters to the poop, 
the only part of the vessel which was not yet 
covered by the sea, then began those awful 
scenes of anguish aud despair which a shipwreck 
discloses. The wife of the Captain holding her 
iufant child in her arms, ran out half-dressed, to 
place herself under the protection of her husband, 
who, alas! was unable to protect any one. He 
gently took her by the hand, and placed her at 
his feet, so that the wind should have less power 
over her, and tvith renewed zeal gave all his at¬ 
tention to the ship and to the welfare of the 
crew, of whom he was at once the protector and 
the father. 

“ Overboard with every thing moveable, and 
lighten the vessel as much as possible,” cried he, 
“out with the boats: lose no time.” 

“ We are lost,” said I, “ lost without hope.” 

The water was already up to the poop and the 
chaplain was reading aloud the service for ship¬ 
wrecked mariners, concluding with the beautiful 
words “In the midst of life we are in death.” 

At this terrible moment I had but oue thought— 
one idea, and I had the happiness.of being able 
to carry it out. Spite of the rapid sinking of 
the vessel I had penetrated into my cabin. I 
siezed a sheet of paper, and with my pencil wrote 
a few lines, and rolling it around the slip on 
which Margaret Floreff had traced her last 
wishes and desires, I slipped the roll, together 
with bank notes for £1000 sterling, into the glass 
bottle, which I securely corked, aud then sealed 
up with all the care and precaution that the con¬ 
fusion of the moment would permit me. 

And what had I ■written on this paper? 

My words were “I, Louis Van Ostal, who am 
now about to perish at one hundred and fifty 
leagues distant from tho Island of Ceylon, hereby 
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give the one thousand pounds sterling, enclosed 
in this bottle to him or to those, who after having 
found it shall cause prayers to be said for me 
and for my well-beloved unknown Margaret 
Floreff, and who will erect one common monu¬ 
ment to our memory.” 

I was in the act of committing this bottle to 
the deep, when the vessel spared me the trouble; 
it disappeared suddenly under my feet, and sunk 
like a stone. I instantly found myself struggling 
with the waves, and surrounded with the thousand 
fragments of our late home. Before me was 
the Jong boat filled with the sailors and the pas¬ 
sengers, using their utmost efforts to-get clear of 
the wreck, and a little further to the right was a 
small boat in which I could distinguish the Cap¬ 
tain and his wife. Surroundiug them -were to 
be seen struggling with the waves, men and 
women, dogs and sheep, mixed up with trunks, 
boxes and the broken masts. Half-drowned by 
the large quantities of water I had swallowed, 
and weighed down by my clothes which were 
thoroughly soaked, I found myself, I do not 
know how, clinging to a large piece of timber 
which was floating near me—I endeavored to 
strengthen my hold, but my hand slipped—I 
tried again, but my strength was fast failing me, 
and I should to a certaiuty have been drowned, 
when a powerful hand grasped me by the neck, 
and dragged me on to the plank. I looked up— 
it was Buxton. 

At length daylight appeared, and with the first 
rays of the sun, the last vestiges of the tempest 
disappeared. It is almost always so. The 
more violent the storm, the shorter is its dura¬ 
tion. These tempests appear to have exhausted 
their fury, in destroying vessels, and in taking 
human life, merely to show by the perfect calm 
which succeeds them, the great contrasts there 
are in nature. 

The sun rose in all its grandeur and illumined 
far and wide the Iudian Ocean. Buxton and I 
were both seated on the large piece of timber, ou 
which we had so miraculously found safety. It 
was some twenty feet in length, and four feet in 
width, with a proportionate thickness, and was 
intended to have been used in the repair of the 
Galatea's keel, on her arrival at Batavia. 

“Well,” said Buxton, crossing his feet in the 
oriental manner, and moving his head like a Chi¬ 
nese Mandarin, “where is now your poesy?” 

“ What do you mean ?” replied I. 

“Thy poesy; let us see whether your faith 
and romance will relieve us from our present po¬ 
sition. Look at the scorching sun ! in a few 
hours we shall he sun struck, or our very skin 
burnt off us—look at the sea—never in all our 
passages has it been more calm and beautiful 
than it is at this moment, yet it is very probable 


that it will shortly be our grave, for we have 
neither provisions nor water to resist hunger and 
thirst. I therefore maintain that thy poesy, is a 
weakness of intellect, a mere imbecility.” 

“Buxton! Buxton !” replied I. “ofyouropin- 
ions on my poesy as you call it, I have nothing 
to say, but to express yourself in this manner of 
the sovereign Ruler of the world, of Him whose 
pity we were never before so much in want of, 
is scandalous.” 

“ Invoke His pity then, my friend, do so. But 

reflect—here is a poor little infant but just born_ 

innocent and inoffensive—he is doomed to die, 
yet I, an Atheist, a really wicked man, am suf¬ 
fered to live.” 

“Doubtless He has His reasons.” 

“ With such reasoning,” replied he, “ every 
thing can he justified; the plague—hunger—and 
shipwrecks.” 

“Wait tranquilly my friend, and above all do 
not blaspheme.” 

“ What are we to wait for ? Do you think 
that the land will come any nearer to us by 
waiting here, or that roast beef, beer and rum, 
will drop from the clouds ? Look around you, 
as far as the eye will reach. What do you see? 
solitude—we are alone and helpless. To night 
we shall be dying of thirst, to-morrow of hunger, 
the day after to-morrow, or at latest in three or 
four days either you will strangle me, or I shall 
kill you,-for food.” 

“Buxton,” said I, “in the name of Heaven 
cease.” 

“ The night was fast approaching and the per¬ 
fect calm of the sea continuing, we had hardly 
moved from where we were in the morning. On 
the following day, a slight wind ruffed the sur¬ 
face of the ocean, but no sail was to be seen on 
the horizon. 

“ By the bye,” said Buxton, in the middle of 
the day, “what have you done with the bottle, 
and with your pretty romance of Margaret Flo- 
reff?” 

Spite of my painful sufferings from hunger 
and thirst, I succinctly related to Buxton the 
facts, that at the moment of the shipwreck, I had 
thrown the bottle into the sea, after having placed 
in it one thousand pounds sterling in bank notes, 
with an injunction to the finder to have prayers 
said for Margaret and myself, and to erect us a 
monument. 

Although the face of Buxton was livid from 
the terrible thirst under which he suffered, he 
burst out with a laugh, which when I had related 
the facts to him, appeared as if it would never 
have ceased. 

“ Very well,” he at length said, “ some fish will 
swallow your bottle, and will make of his inside 
a tomb for you, and for your well beloved. How- 
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ever you have this chance, a whale may possibly 
swallow the fish in its turn, and the whale may 
one of these days be cast on the coasts of Hol¬ 
land or of England: the whale is cut up—is 
opened, and”— 

“ Buxton 1 Buxton 1” cried I, interrupting him. 
“ you will no more succeed in eradicating my love 
for my ideal Margaret, than you will in destroy¬ 
ing my belief in a Supreme Being. Floreff shall 
be the last words -which shall pass my lips before 
I die, and I already feel that the time will not be 
distant.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Buxton, fraternally pressing 
me to him, for he had an excellent heart, and 
was the best, the most devoted of friends : “Non¬ 
sense, I will not annoy you, believe all and every 
thing you wish—I will no more contradict you— 
I will even agree with you if you wish it.” 

He clasped my band, and the next morning 
was still holding it. 

Towards five o’clock of that evening I felt 
myself dying—my eyes were closing—my heart 
was growing cold. 

What enchantment had suddenly recalled me 
to life? was I already dead, or was I still living? 
Harmonious sounds enthralled my soul, and 
seemed as if they were calling me to heaven. I 
opened my languishing eyes, and perceived Bux¬ 
ton, who a little less dying than myself, was 
playing on that charming flute of which I have 
already spokeu, and which he had saved, in some 
way, from the wreck. I was so touched with this 
sentiment of goodness for me, that I forgave him 
from the bottom of my heart, all his blasphemies, 
for it was for me, that with his last breath, he 
was with his beautiful instrument, attaching us to 
life. Still the enchantment was so perfect, and 
my feelings were so touched, that I felt as if pass¬ 
ing to the other world. 

“ My friend, my brother in affliction,” he sud¬ 
denly cried, liftihg me from the plank and raising 
my head, “look! look before you!” 

“ A ship,” said I. 

“ A sail,” answered he, “ it is !” 

“ A ship,” repeated I, “we are saved.” 

“ It is a ship,” added he, “ but my God, is it 
hot on fire ?” 

“ It appears to me so,” was my reply. 

“ But do you not perceive,” said he, “how the 
wind is rising behind us, and how rapidly we are 
now approaching the vessel. Courage, there is 
every hope that we shall now be saved. Strange 
and mysterious vessel, she has no sails—not one.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “ she is a steam vessel—I 
had at first thought so; but no—oh ! unless we 
reach her very soon, I am sure that I cannot hold 
out.” 

“Courage! courage !” cried Buxton, “do not 
despair!” 


I am ignorant how much time elapsed between 
the moment when 1’ uxton uttered thes • words, 
and the time when I recovered from the fainting 
fit into which I had again fallen, but on opening 
my eyes, we were fast nearing a bark—one of 
those strange craft which, on my previous voya¬ 
ges to the Maidive Islands, I had so frequently 
seen. She was not on fire, as we had imagined, 
but in the centre, on a sort of altar, was a pyra¬ 
mid of aloes and sandal wood, burning as gently 
and as regularly as if some one was feeding the 
flame. This bark was of great height, but to¬ 
wards the middle gradually sloped down, until 
there were barely three feet of distance from the 
water. Buxton easily jumped in, and kept our 
piauk alongside until he had time to assist me in, 
for I was very weak and feeble. 

This bark, which I at once recognized, from 
its extreme length, and from the materials of 
which it was built, and from being without sails 
and without a crew, was one of those which the 
superstitious inhabitants of those coasts, half 
heathens and half Mahomedans, are accustomed 
to launch on the ocean when they wish to propi¬ 
tiate the God of Tempests. After having loaded 
it with perfumes and with aromatics, which they 
set fire to, and with provisions, destined for the 
invisible priests of this unknown but powerful 
God, they abandon it to the terrible vengeance of 
the monsoon. The storm in which we had been 
wrecked, was no doubt the reason of this propi¬ 
tiatory sacrifice of the Maldivians, who could 
never have imagined that we should profit by 
their piety. The bark was well filled with 
fresh water, cocoa-nut milk in jars, fruits, and 
meat dried in the sun. 

We were restored to life—restored as if by a 
miracle. When our strength was a little recruit¬ 
ed, we availed ourselves to invigorate our shat¬ 
tered frames of all the delicacies with which the 
vessel was so well provided. Were we far from, 
or were we near, the Island of Ceylon? The 
question was a very difficult one for us to solve, 
deprived as we were of every nautical instru¬ 
ment. However, it was not then a question of 
much importance to us, as we had abundance 
to eat and drink. 

“ Well,” said I to Buxton, “ if there were not 
some people who believed in a God, should we be 
to-day on board this ship? should we have this 
food ? should we be saved ?” 

“ Do not speak that to me,” replied he ; “ let 
us sleep.” 

The following morning, at day break, when 
we arose from our slumbers, a thousand vessels, 
and that without exaggerating the number, were 
surrounding our bark, which they saluted with 
the greatest respect, as being sacred. We were 
i n view of Columbo, the capital of the Island of 
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Ceylon, where we were being towed in triumph 
for as soon as it was known to the sailors how 
providentially we had been saved, they regarded 
us as being under the protection of the God of 
Tempests, and those whom.the Gods protect are 
indeed blessed. 

Monsieur Louis Van Ostal was proceeding 
with_ his narrative, when a young lady entered, 
but suddenly stopped on the threshold. 

“Ah! excuse me,” said she, “1 was not aware 
that Monsieur”— 

“Monsieur is our guest, and consequently our 
friend,” replied Monsieur Van Ostal, introducing 
me to his wife. 

“My wife has come to inform us that break¬ 
fast is ready; let us descend :” and seeing my in¬ 
decision, he took my arm and smiled, for I had 
remained in my place, regarding Mrs. Van Ostal 
with a curiosity, an attention, and an interest, 
which could not have escaped them, “ Let us to 
breakfast,” again repeated he. 
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CONFESSION OF A PI1UTE. 

The public no doubt, remember the 
story of the daughter of Aaron Burr, who 
was the wife of Gov. Alston, of South 
Carolina. On the return of her father 
from Europe, about the year 1812, she 
embarked from Charleston on a visit to 
him at New York, on board a privateer- 
built vessel, and was never heard of af¬ 
terwards. It seems that her friends at 
first thought the vessel had lauen into 
the hands of pirates, and afterwards con¬ 
cluded that it was wrecked and lost. 

It appears, from the statement of a 
respectable merchant of Mobile, that a 
man died in that city recently, who con¬ 
fessed to his physician on his dying bed, 
that he had been a pirate, and helped to 
destroy the vessel and all the crew and 
passengers, in which Mrs. Alston had cm- 
barkedH'or New York. He declared, says 
this gentleman, that after the men were 
all killed, there was an unwillingness on 
the part of every pirate to take the life of 
Mrs. Alston, who had not resisted them, 
or fought them, and therefore they drew 
lots who should perform the deed, as it 
had to be done. The lot fell on this pi¬ 
rate, who declares that ho effected his ob- 
ject'of putting the lady to death, by lay¬ 
ing a plank along the edge of the ship, 
half on and half off, or over the edge, and 
made Mrs. Alston walk on the plank till it 
tilted over into the water with her. The 
dying pirate requested iiis physician to 
make his story public, but his surviving 
family will not permit or consent that the 
name of the deceased should be known. 

The above tale was repeated over and 
over by the merchant before mentioned in 
the presence of a number of gentlemen, 
whose names can be given. He said he 
received it from the physician himself, with 
no other injunctions to secresy, than lie 
should not disclose the name of the phy¬ 
sician for the present. On being asked if 
the physician himself was a man of verac¬ 
ity and respectability, he replied, there 
was none more so in Mobile. The mer¬ 
chant was warned that his story would get 
into the newspapers, to which lie made no 
objection, but affirmed that he received 
the above information from the physician 
—and added, that the physician was se¬ 
rious and in earnest in relating it. 

(Mont. Alabama Journal. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A TRAYELLER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY 120^. WltAlAil \V. CAMPBELL. 


The noble steam-ship Hermann lay in the Southampton docks in May, 
1848, undergoing some slight repairs. It was her first introduction to 
English waters, and many a subject of Queen Victoria passed through 
the elegant cabin, and admired the finish and arrangements of the state¬ 
rooms, and expressed a desire to make a part of the large number of 
passengers who were daily gathering in preparatory to their return home. 
I was summoned down from London by the American Consul, and yet 
on my arrival found that some days must pass before the vessel would 
be in a proper condition to leave. Away down in her vast hold the sons 
of Y ulcan were wielding their hammers, and every blow they struck 
rendered more secure our homeward voyage. More than a hundred 
passengers were gathered, and it was evident that we must find amuse¬ 
ment and employment for a few days. That true-hearted and gallant old 
sailor, Captain Crabtree, was every where present, with a pleasant smile 
and words of cheer for all. We looked around to see what objects of 
interest were in the neighborhood. We explored the old town of South¬ 
ampton ; tried to call up visions of its condition and appearance in early 
days, in ages long gone by, when Canute sat on the shore and bade the 
sea retire, but'rebel-like it paid no regard to the commands of majesty. 
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A mile or two below, and looking out on the waters, w r ere the fine ruins 
of Net ley Abbey, and thither one pleasant day I found my steps turning 
in company with a fellow-passenger. I had never met him before, but 
he was the friend of my friend. For many years he had been a sojourner 
and traveller in the far East. He had wandered around the base of 
Mount Ararat, and had penetrated the fastnesses in the wild mountains 
of Koordistan. He had been present at the disentombing of ancient 
Nineveh ; and he had closed the eyes of the lamented missionary, Dr. 
Grant, and had buried him near the banks of the Tigris, and under the 
Avails of the old city of Mosul. "We sat doAvn in the shade of these 
ruins, near the spot Avhere the monks of old had sat on their stone-seats 
and communed on things present and to come. Large trees had groAvn 
up, and noAV threAV their branches over the place once the abode of men, 
and which form noAV the only covering of the ‘ long-draAvn aisle.’ The 
vaulted and fretted roof is gone. The pealing anthem is no longer heard, 
and for centuries the hoary hand of Time has been turning into dust and 
ashes this once proud home of men Avho professed the religion of Christ. 
The rooks Avere caAving above us, and chattering as if their OAvn exclusive 
domain Avas intruded upon. We gathered some simple Avild fknvers, and 
my neAV friend pressed them, and on our voyage gave them to me as a 
memento of our visit to the ruins of that old Abbey. I have them noAV, 
and they are a memorial of the giver also, and the only one ; and he, too, 
noAV sleeps far aAvay from home and kindred, in an unrecorded gra\-e in 
Central Asia. 

But as Ave sat beneath those ruins, our conversation was of that Avon- 
derful land Avhere he had dAvelt; of those sacred places Avliich Avere 
the cradle of our race, Avhere Abraham lived, where the ark rested, and 
where the Son of God died for man. The curious developments mak¬ 
ing at that time by Mr. Layard formed another fruitful subject: Iioav the 
truth of Scripture was sustained; how upon the long-buried tablets 
there arose to Anew the names of Babylonish rulers, and, in some in¬ 
stances, of those Avhose very existence Avas only knoAvn by their mention 
in the Old Testament. From beneath those Abbey ruins Ave looked 
across to the Isle of Wight, and then thoughts of Richmond and 
of the ‘ Dairyman’s Daughter ’ seemed to link the place Avhere Ave Avere 
Avitli those lands, and scenes, and events, Avhich form the subject of the 
sacred narrative. The same principles of our holy religiou governed 
the monarch of Israel and the Dairyman’s daughter. Thus Ave mused, 
and called up the names and memories of the great and good, and 
dropped a tear at the remembrance of him who Avas our common friend, 
and whose face we were to see no more upon the earth. 

Returning after a day thus spent, and Avith the feelings Avhich had been 
kindled by this visit to Netley Abbey, I commended it to the attention of 
a young-lady passenger, then on her return to Baltimore from a Avinter’s 
sojourn in Rome. She had talent, and her mind Avas Avell stored and 
cultwated by study and observation. But the proposition did not seem 
to be favorably recefred. She replied, that after seeing the ruins of Italy 
she had no curiosity to see ruins of so recent an origin as those of Net- 
ley Abbey. I said my friend who Avas Avitli me Avas deeply interested, 
and, ‘ AUoav me to introduce him, for he has just come from ancient Nine- 
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veil, and has been examining the ruins of a city which was lost to the 
world before the foundations of the city of Rome were laid.’ ‘ I give up,’ 
was her ready reply. She, too, has since been gathered to her final rest¬ 
ing-place, leaving a mourning husband, then a lover, and who was also 
one of our fellow-passengers. 

Another visit a day or two after was to the old city of Winchester. 

I say old , because no one can now tell when its foundations were laid, 
but legendary lore carries back the period to near a thousand years before 
the Christian era, and before Romulus began to build the ‘ walls of lofty 
Rome.’ Here in Winchester in early times the kings of ancient Britain 
ruled. The Saxon monarchs here dwelt, and the wassail-bowl went 
round. Here is the birth and burial-place of St. Swithin. The ashes of 
the great Alfred have rested here for near a thousand years since his 
death. The Norman conqueror here held his court. From here went out 
the order for the ‘ curfew bell.’ Here was made up ‘ The Roll of Win¬ 
chester ,’ called by the people, from their aversion to the measure, the 
1 Doomsday Book.' Here were framed and enacted many of the ancient 
statutes which have been lost in the flood of time only to reappear in 
the principles of the ‘ English Common Law' No one can wander round 
and look at the old cathedral, and at the tombs of so many whose names 
are familiar in English history, at the monuments and relics of other 
times, without emotion. Shorn of her power, deprived of her regal dig¬ 
nity, with a population now reaching only about ten thousand, this once 
royal city is chiefly interesting in her associations with the past. To me 
the object of greatest interest was the Hospital of St. Cross. This char¬ 
ity was founded more than seven hundred years ago; and it is said that 
there is no other institution in England which in that long lapse of time 
has so little changed from its original constitution and appearance. It 
is situated outside the present city, a distance of half or three-quarters 
of a mile. 

Strolling along by the side of the hawthorn hedges, and listening to 
the notes of the cuckoo, and musing over the scenes of the past, I found 
myself about the middle of the afternoon entering under the old arch 
and standing in the presence of the jolly porter of the Hospital of St. 
Cross. I knew that he was allowed a certain number of loaves of bread 
and gallons of beer for the refreshment of poor travellers and wayfaring 
men. My companion, a good old-fashioned merchant of our good city 
of New-York, full of good feelings and kindly sympathies, but who, I 
fancy, is more attracted by the present than the past, was a little sur¬ 
prised as he saw me remove my hat and address this guardian of the 
entrance to the Hospital: ‘ Two travellers,’ said I, ‘ weary and worn from 
a far-off land, passing by the Hospital of St. Cross, have called to ask 
for charity. Give them a bit of bread and a horn of beer, for conscience’ 
sake.’ The porter listened attentively, then opened the side-door and bade 
us walk in. He was evidently unused to such set and formal applications 
for charity, and a smile played around the corners of his mouth as lie 
placed two wooden stools for us to sit down upon, and then cut and 
handed us a piece of bread, and placed in each of our hands a horn cup 
tilled with foaming beer. It was,acceptable after our walk; and we ate 
the bread and drank the beer, and gave thanks, remembering kindly old 
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Henry de Blois, Bisliop of "Winchester, and brother of King Stephen, 
and who, in 1136, founded the Hospital of St. Cross. Like many other 
charities, its purposes have, by the rapacity of the Masters, been perverted. 
While we were there, the carriage of the present Master, no less a per¬ 
sonage than Lord Guilford, drove up. The four fine gray horses, and the 
liveried servants, indicated that the present Master of this Hospital was 
not such a one as was intended by the old Bishop of Winchester. But 
though a large portion of the income is diverted and turned, it is said, 
into the pockets of the lordly Master, the place is one of great interest. 
The old pensioners are there; the ancient hall, with its raised place for 
fire in the centre, with an opening under the edge of the roof for the 
smoke to pass out; the chapel, the dormitories, all tell of past ages. But 
enough of this. We returned to Southampton delighted with our ex¬ 
cursion, and the next day were out on the broad Atlantic, with the prow 
of our noble steamer turned toward the setting sun. 
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GABRIEL’S MARRIAGE. 

EKOM HOUSEHOLD WOEDS. 

CHAPTER I. themselves; and even the child who still kept awake 

One night, daring the period of the first French imitated their example. There was one bond of 
Revolution, the family of Francois Sarzeau, a fisher- feeling at least between the old man and his grand- 
man of Brittany, were all waking and watching at an children, which connected his age and their youth un- 
unusually late hour in their cottage on the peninsula naturallyand closely together. This feelingwas reve- 
of Quiberon. Francois had gone out in his boat that rence for the superstitions which had been handed 
evening, as usual, to fish. Shortly after his depar- down to them by their ancestors from centuries and 
ture the wind had risen, the clouds had gathered; and centuries back, as far even as the age of the Druids, 
the storm, which had been threatening at intervals The spirit-warnings of disaster and death which the , 
throughout the whole day, burst forth furiously about old man heard in the wailing of the wind, in the 
nine o’clock. It was now eleven; and the raging of crashing of the waves, in the dreary monotonous rat- 
the wind over the barren, heathy peninsula still tling of the casement, the voung man and his affianced 
seemed to increase with each fresh blast that tore its wife and the little child who cowered by the fire¬ 
way out upon the open sea; the crashing of the waves side, heard too. All differences in sex, in tempera- 
on the beach was awful to hear; the dreary black- ment, in years, Superstition was strong enough to 
ness of the sky terrible to behold. The longer they strike down to its own dread level, in the fisherman’s 
listened to the storm, the oftener they looked out at cottage, on that stormy night, 
it, the fainter grew the hopes which the fisherman’s Besides the benches by the fire-side and the bed, 
family still strove to cherish for the safety of Fran- the only piece of furniture in the room was a coarse 
cois Sarzeau and of his younger son who had gone wooden table, with a loaf of black bread, a knife, and 
with him in the boat. a pitcher of cider placed on it. Old nets, coils of 

There was something impressive in the simplicity rope, tattered sails, hung about the walls, and over 
of the scene that was now passing within the cottage, the wooden partition which separated the room into 
On one side of the great rugged black fire-place two compartments. Wisps of straw and ears of bar- 
crouched two little girls; the younger half asleep, ley drooped down through the rotten rafters and 
with her head in her sister’s lap. These were the gaping boards that made the floor of the gr anar y 
daughters of the fisherman; and opposite to them sat above. 

their eldest brother, Gabriel. His right arm had been These different objects and the persons in the cot- 

badly wounded in a recent encounter at the national I tage, who composed the. only surviving members of 
game of the Soule, a sport resembling our English the fisherman’s family, were strangely and wildly lit 
football; but played on both sides in such savage j up by the blaze of the fire and by the still brighter 
earnest by the people of Brittany as to end always in I glare of a resin torch stuck into a block of wood in 
bloodshed, often iu mutilation, sometimes even in the chimney corner. The red and yellow light 
loss of life. On the same bench with Gabriel sat his played full on the weird face of the old man as he lay 
betrothed wife—a girl of eighteen—clothed in the opposite to it, and glanced fitfully on the figures of 
plain, almost monastic black and white costume of Rose, Gabriel, and the two children; the great gloomy 
her native district. She was the daughter of a small shadows rose and fell, and grew and lessened in bulk 
farmer living at some little distance from the coast, about the walls like visions of darkness, animated by 
Between the groups formed on either side of the fire- a supernatural spectre-life, while the dense obscurity 
place, the vacant space was occupied by the foot of outside spreading before the curtainless window 
a truckle bed. In this bed lay a very old man, the seemed as a wall of solid darkness that had closed in 
father of Fran^ois Sarzeau. His haggard face was forever around the fisherman’s house. The night- 
covered with deep wrinkles; his long, white hair scene within the cottage was almost as wild and as 
flowed over the coarse lump of sacking which served dreary to look upon as the night scene without, 
him for a pillow, and his light gray eyes wandered For a long time the different persons in the room 
incessantly, with a strange expression of terror and sat together without speaking, even without looking 
suspicion, from person to person, and from object to at each other. At last, the girl turned and whispered 
object, in all parts of the room. Every time when something into Gabriel’s ear. 
the wind and sea whistled and roared at their loudest, “Rose, what were you saying to Gabriel?” asked 

he muttered to himself and tossed his hands fretfully the child opposite, seizing the first opportunity of 
on his wretched coverlet. On these' occasions, his breaking the desolate silence—doubly desolate at her 
eyes always fixed themselves intently on a little delf age—which was preserved by all around her. 
image of the Virgin placed in a niche over the fire- “ I was telling him,” answered Rose simply, “ that 
place. "Whenever they saw him look in this direc- it was time to change the bandages on his arm; and 
tion Gabriel and the young girl shuddered and crossed I also said to him, what I have often said before, that 
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he must never play at that terrible game of the Soule 
again.” 

The old man had been looking intently at Rose and 
his grandchild as they spoke. His harsh, hollow 
voice mingled with the last soft tones of the young 
girl, repeating over and over again the same terrible 
words: “Drowned! drowned! Son and grandson, 
both drowned ! both drowned!” 

“Hush! grandfather,” said Gabriel, “ we must not 
lose all hope for them yet. God and the Blessed 
Virgin protect them!” He looked at the little delf 
image, and crossed himself; the others imitated him, 
except the old man. He still tossed his hands over 
the coverlet, and still repeated “ Drowned! drowned!” 

“ Oh, that accursed Soule /” groaned the young 
man. “ But for this wound I should have been with 
my father. The poor boy’s life might at least have 
been saved; for we should then have left him here.” 

“ Silence!” exclaimed the harsh voice from the 
bed. “ The wail of dying men rises louder than the 
loud sea; the devil’s psalm-singing roars higher than 
the roaring wind! Be silent and listen! Francois 
drowned! Pierre drowned! Hark! Hark!” 

A terrific blast of wind burst over the house, as he 
spoke, shaking it to its centre, overpowering all other 
sounds, even to the deafening crash of the waves. 
The slumbering child awoke, and uttered a scream 
of fear. Rose, who had been kneeling before her 
lover, binding the fresh bandages on his wounded 
arm, paused in her occupation, trembling from head 
to foot. Gabriel looked toward the window; his 
experience told him what must be the hurricane fury 
of that blast of wind out at sea, and he sighed bit¬ 
terly as he murmured to himself “ God help them 
both—man’s help will be as nothing to them now!” 

“ Gabriel!” cried the voice from the bed in altered 
tones—very faint and trembling. 

He did not hear, or did not attend to the old man. 
He was trying to soothe and encourage the trembling 
girl at his feet. “Don’t be frightened, love,” he 
said, kissing her very gently and tenderly on the fore¬ 
head. “ You are as safe here as anywhere. Was I 
not right in saying that it would be madness to at¬ 
tempt taking you back to the farm-house this even¬ 
ing? You can sleep in that room, Rose, when you 
are tired—you can sleep, with the two girls.” 

“ Gabriel! brother Gabriel!” cried one of the chil¬ 
dren. “ O! look at grandfather!” 

Gabriel ran to the bedside. The old man had 
raised himself into a sitting position; his eyes were 
dilated, his whole face was rigid with terror, his 
hands were stretched out convulsively toward his 
grandson. “The White Women!” he screamed. 
“The White Women; the grave-diggers of the 
drowned are out on the sea!” The children, with 
cries,of terror, flung themselves into Rose’s arms; 
even Gabriel uttered an exclamation of horror, and 
started back from the bedside. Still the old man 
reiterated, “ The White Women! The White Wo¬ 
men! Open the door, Gabriel! look ont westward 
where the ebb tide has left the sand dry. You ’ll 
see them bright as lightning in the darkness, mighty 
as the angels in stature, sweeping like the wind over 


the sea, in their long white garments, with their 
white hair trailing far behind them! Open the door, 
Gabriel! You ’ll see them stop and hover over the 
place where your father and your brother have been 
drowned; you’ll see them come on till they reach the 
sand; you’ll see them dig in it with their naked feet, 
and beckon awfully to the raging sea to give up its 
dead. Open the door, Gabriel—or though it should be 
the death of me, I will get up and open it myself!” 

Gabriel’s face whitened even to his lips, but he 
made a sign that he would obey. It required the 
exertion of his whole strength to keep the door open 
againstnhe wind while he looked out. 

“ Do you see them, grandson Gabriel ? Speak the 
truth, and tell me if you see them,” cried the old 
man. 

“I see nothing but darkness—pitch darkness,” an¬ 
swered Gabriel, letting the door close again. 

“ Ah! wo! wo!” groaned his grandfather, sinking 
back exhausted on the pillow. “ Darkness to you ; 
but bright as lightning to the eyes that are allowed to 
see them. Drowned! drowned! Pray for their souls, 
Gabriel —I see the White Women even where I lie, 
and dare not pray for them. Son and grandson 
drowned! both drowned!” 

The young man went back to Rose and the chil¬ 
dren. “ Grandfather is very ill to-night, he whis¬ 
pered, “You had better all go into the bedroom, and 
leave me alone to watch by him.” 

They rose as he spoke, crossed themselves before 
the image of the Virgin, kissed him one by one, and 
without uttering a word, softly entered the little 
room on the other side of the partition. Gabriel 
looked at his grandfather, and saw that he lay quiet 
now, with his eyes closed as if he were already drop¬ 
ping asleep. The young man then heaped some fresh 
logs on the fire, and sat down by it to watch till 
morning. Very dreary was the moaning of the night- 
storm ; but it was not more dreary than the thoughts 
which now occupied him in his solitude—thoughts 
darkened and distorted by the terrible superstitions 
of his country and his race. Ever since the period 
of his mother’s death he had been oppressed by the 
conviction that some curse hung over the family. 
At first they had been prosperous,' they had got 
money, a little legacy had been left them. But this 
good fortune had availed only for a time; disaster on 
disaster strangely and suddenly succeeded. Losses, 
misfortunes, poverty, want itself had overwhelmed 
them; his father’s temper had become so soured, 
that the oldest friends of Francois Sarzeau declared 
he was changed beyond recognition. And now, all 
this past misfortune—the steady, withering, house¬ 
hold blight of many years—had ended in the last 
worst misery of all—in death. The fate of his father 
and his brother admitted no longer of a doubt—he 
knew it, as he listened to the storm, as he reflected 
on his grandfather’s words, as he called to mind his 
own experience of the perils of the sea. And this 
double bereavement had fallen on him just as the 
time was approaching for his marriage with Rose; 
just when misfortune was most ominous of evil, just 
when it was hardest to bear! Forebodings which 
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he dared not realize began now to mingle with the 
bitterness of his grief, whenever his thoughts wan¬ 
dered from the present to the future; and as he sat 
by the lonely fireside, murmuring from time to time 
the church prayer for the repose of the dead, he al¬ 
most involuntarily mingled with it another prayer, 
expressed only in his own simple words, for the 
safety of the living—for the young girl whose love 
was his sole earthly treasure; for the motherless 
children who must now look for protection to him 
alone. 

He had sat by the hearth a long, long time, ab¬ 
sorbed in his thoughts, not once looking round to¬ 
ward the bed, when he was startled by hearing the 
sound of his grandfather’s voice once more. “ Ga¬ 
briel,” whispered the old man, trembling and shrink¬ 
ing as he spoke. “Gabriel, do you hear a dripping 
of water—now slow, now quick again—on the floor 
at the foot of my bed ?” 

“ I hear nothing, grandfather, but the crackling of 
the fire, and the roaring of the storm outside.” 

“ Drip,- drip, drip! Faster and faster; plainer and 
plainer. Take the torch, Gabriel; look down on the 
floor—look with all your eyes. Is the place wet 
there ? Is it God’s rain that is dropping through the 
roof?” 

Gabriel took the torch with trembling fingers, and 
knelt down on the floor to examine it closely. He 
started back from the place, as he saw that it was 
quite dry—the torch dropped upon the hearth—he 
fell on his knees before the statue of the Virgin and 
hid his face. 

“ Is the floor wet ? Answer me, I command you 1 
Is the floor wet?’’—asked the old man quickly and 
breathlessly. Gabriel rose, went back to the bed¬ 
side, and whispered to him that no drop of rain had 
fallen inside the cottage. As he spoke the words, 
he saw a change pass over his grandfather’s face— 
the sharp features seemed to wither up on a sudden; 
the eager expression to grow vacant and death-like 
in an instant. The voice, too, altered; it was harsh 
and querulous no more; its tones became strangely 
soft, siow. and solemn, when the old man spoke 
again. 

“ I hear it still,” he said, “ drip! drip 1 faster and 
plainer than ever. That ghostly dropping of water 
is the last and the surest of the fatal signs which 
have told of your father’s and your brother’s deaths 
to-night, and I know from the place where I hear it 
—the foot of the bed I lie on—that it is a warning to 
me of my own approaching end. I am called where 
my son and my grandson have gone before me: my 
weary time in this world is over at last. Don’t let 
Hose and the children come in here, if they should 
awake—they are too young to look at death.” 

Gabriel’s blood curdled when he heard these words 
—when he touched his grandfather's hand and felt 
the chill that it struck to his own—when he listened 
to the raging wind, and knew that all help was miles 
and miles away from the cottage. Still, in spite of 
the storm, the darkness, and the distance, he thought 
not for a moment of neglecting the daty that had 
been taught him from his childhccd—the duty of 


summoning the priest to the bedside of the dying. 
“I must call Rose,” he said, “to watch by you 
while I am away.” 

“Stop!” cried the old man, “ stop, Gabriel, I im¬ 
plore, L command you not to leave me!” 

“ The priest, grandfather—your confession—” 

“ It must be made to you. In this darkness and 
this hurricane no man can keep the path across the 
heath. Gabriel! I am dying—I should be dead be¬ 
fore you got back. Gabriel I for the love of the Blessed 
Virgin, stop here with me till I die—my time is short 
—I have a terrible secret that I must tell to some¬ 
body before I draw my last breath! Your ear to my 
mouth—quick! quick!” 

As he spoke the last words a slight noise was au¬ 
dible on the other side of the partition, the door half 
opened, and Rose appeared at it, looking afirightedly 
into the room. The vigilant eyes of the old man— 
suspicious even in death—caught sight of her di¬ 
rectly. “Go back’” he exclaimed faintly, before 
she could utter a word, “ go back—push her back, 
Gabriel, and nail down the latch in the door if she 
wont shut it of herself!” 

“Dear Rose! go in again,” implored Gabriel. 
“ Go in and keep the children from disturbing us. 
You will only make him worse—you can be of no 
use here!” 

She obeyed without speaking, and shut the door 
again. While the old man clutched him by the arm 
and repeated, “ Quick! quick!—your ear close to 
my mouth.” Gabriel heaid her say to the children 
(who were both awake) “ Let us pray for grandfa¬ 
ther.” And as he knelt down by the bedside, there 
stole on his ear the sweet, childish tones of his little 
sisters, and the soft, subdued voice of the young girl 
who was teaching them the prayer, mingling divinely 
with the solemn wailing of wind and sea; rising in a 
still and awful purity over the hoarse, gaspiDg whis¬ 
pers of the dying man. 

“ I took an oath not to tell it, Gabriel—lean down 
closer! I am weak, and they must n’t hear a word 
in that room—I took an oath not to tell it; but death 
is a warrant to all men for breaking such an oath as 
that. Listen! do n’t lose a word I’m saying! Don’t 
look away into the room: the stain of blood-guilt has 
defiled it forever!—Hush! Hush! Hush! Let me 
speak. Now your father’s dead I can’t carry the 
horrid secret with me into the grave. Just remem¬ 
ber, Gabriel—try if you can’t remember the time 
before I was bed-ridden—ten years ago and more—it 
was about six weeks, you know, before your mo¬ 
ther’s death; you cau remember it by that. You 
and all the children were in that room with your 
mother; you were all asleep, I think; it was night, 
not very late—only nine o’clock. Your father and I 
were standing at the door, looking out at the heath 
in the moonlight. He was so poor at that time he 
had been obliged to sell his own boat, and none of the 
neighbors would take him out fishing with them— 
your father was n’t liked by any of the neighbors. 
Well; we saw a stranger coming toward us; a very 
young man, with a knapsack on his back. He looked 
like a gentleman, though he was but poorly dressed. 
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He came up and told us he was dead tired, and didn’t 
think he could reach the town that night, and asked 
if we would give him shelter till morning. And 
your father said yes, if he would make no noise, be¬ 
cause the wife was ill and the children were asleep. 
So he said all he wanted was to go to sleep himself 
before the fire. We had nothing to give him but 
black bread. He had better food with him than that, 
and undid his knapsack to get at it—-and—and—Ga¬ 
briel! I’m sinking—drink! something to drink— 

I’m parched with thirst.” 

Silent and deadly pale, Gabriel poured some of the 
cider from the pitcher on the table into a drinking 
cup, and gave it to the old man. Slight as the 
stimulant was its effect on him was almost instanta¬ 
neous. His dull eyes brightened a little, and he went 
on in the same whispering tones as before. 

“He pulled the food out of his knapsack rather in 
a hurry, so that some of the other small things in it 
-fell on the floor. Among these was a pocket-book, 
which your father picked up and gave him back, and 
he put it in his coat pocket—there was a tear in one 
of the sides of the book, and through the hole some 
bank notes bulged out. I saw them, and so did your 
father (don’t move away, Gabriel; keep close, 
there’s nothing in me to shrink from.) Well, he 
shared his food, like an honest fellow, with us; and 
then put his hand in his pocket, and gave me four or 
five livres, and then lay down before the fire to go to 
sleep. As he shut his eyes your father looked at me 
in a way I did n’t like. He’d been behaving very 
bitterly and desperately toward us for some time 
past; being soured about poverty and your mother’s 
illness, and the constant crying out of you children 
for more to eat. So when he told me to go and buy 
some wood, some bread, and some wine with the 
money I had got, I did n’t like, somehow, to leave 
him alone with the stranger; and so made excuses, 
saying (which was true) that it was too late to buy 
things in the village that night. But he told me in a 
rage to go and do as he bid me, and knock the people 
up if the shop was shut. So I went out, being dread¬ 
fully afraid of your father—as indeed we all were at 
that time—but I couldn’t make up my mind to go 
far from the house: I was afraid of something hap¬ 
pening, though I did n’t dare to think what. I do n’t 
know how it was, but I stole back in about ten 
minutes on tip-toe to the cottage; and looked in at 
the window; and saw—0! God forgive him! O, 
God forgive me!—I saw—I—more to drink, Gabriel. 
I can’t speak again—more to drink!” 

The voices in the next room had ceased; but, in 
the minute of silence which now ensued, Gabriel 
heard his sisters kissing R.ose, and wishing her good 
night. They were all three trying to go to sleep 
again. 

“ Gabriel—pray yourself, and teach your children 
after you to pray, that your father may find forgive¬ 
ness where he is now gone. I saw him, as plainly 
as I now see you, kneeling with his knife in one 
hand over the sleeping man. He was taking the 
little book with the notes in it out of the stranger’s 
pocket. He got the book into his possession, and 


held it quite still in his hand for an instant, thinking. 

I believe—oh, no! no!—I’m sure he was repenting: 
I’m sure he was going to put the book back; 
but just at that moment the stranger moved, and 
raised one of his arms, as if he was waking up. 
Then the temptation of the devil grew too strong for 
your father: I saw him lift the hand with the knife 
in it—but saw nothing more. I couldn’t look in at 
the window—I couldn’t move away—I couldn’t cry 
out: I stood with my back turned toward the house, 
shivering alL over though it was a warm summer¬ 
time, and hearing no cries, no noises at all, from the 
room behind me. I was too frightened to know how 
long it was before the opening of the cottage-door 
made me turn round; but, when I did, I saw your 
father standing before me, in the yellow moonlight, 
carrying in his arms the bleeding body of the poor 
lad who had shared his food with us and slept on our 
hearth. Hush! hush! Do n’t groan and sob in that 
way! Stifle it with the bed-clothes. Hush! you ’ll 
wake them in the next room!” 

“ Gabriel! Gabriel!” exclaimed a voice from be¬ 
hind the partition. “ What has happened ? Gabriel 
—let me come out and be with you!” 

“No! no!” cried the old man, collecting the last 
remains of his strength in the attempt to speak above 
the wind, which was just then howling at the loud¬ 
est. “ Stay where you are—do n’t speak—do n’t come 
out, I command you! Gabriel,” (his voice dropped 
to a faint whisper,) “ raise me up in bed: you must 
hear the whole of it, now—raise me: I’m choking 
so that I can hardly speak. Keep close and listen— 
I can’t say much more. Where was I?—Ah, your 
father! He threatened to kill me if I did n’t swear 
to keep it secret; and in terror of my life I swore. 
He made me help him to carry the body: we took it 
all across the heath—oh, horrible! horrible! under 
the bright moon! (Lift me higher, Gabriel.) You 
know the great stones yonder, set up by the heathens 
—you know the hollow place under the stones they 
call ‘The Merchant’s Table?’ we had plenty of 
room to lay him in that, and hide him so; and then 
we ran back to the cottage. I -never dared go near 
the place afterward—no, nor your father either! 
(Higher, Gabriel! I’m choking again.) We burnt 
the pocket-book and the knapsack—never knew his 
name—we kept the money to spend. (You’re not 
lifting me: you’re not listening close enough!) 
Your father said it was a legacy, when you and your 
mother asked about the money. (You hurt me—you 
shake me to pieces, Gabriel, when you sob like that.) 
It brought a curse on us—the money: the curse has 
drowned your father and your brother: the curse is 
killing me; but I ’ve confessed—tell the priest I con¬ 
fessed before I died. Stop her—stop Rose! I hear 
her getting up. Take his bones away from ‘ The 
Merchant’s Table,’ and bury them for the love of 
God! and tell the priest (lift me higher: lift me till 
1 ’m on my knees!)—if your father was alive he : d 
murder me—:bul tell the priest, because of my guilty 
soul, to pray—and remember The Merchant’s Table 
—to bury, and to pray—to pray always for—” 

As long as Rose heard faintly the whispering of 
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the old man—though no word that he said reached 
her ear—she shrunk from opening the door in the 
partition. But, when the whispering sounds—which 
terrified her she knew not how or why—first falter¬ 
ed, then ceased altogether; when she heard the sobs 
that followed them; and when her heart told her 
who was weeping in the nest room—then she began 
to be influenced by a new feeling, which was stronger 
than the strongest fear; and she opened the door 
without hesitating—almost without trembling. 

The coverlet was drawn up over the old man: 
Gabriel was kneeling by the bed-side, with his face 
hidden. When she spoke to him, he neither an¬ 
swered nor looked at her. After a while the sobs 
that shook him ceased; but still he never moved— 
escept once when she touched him, and then he 
shuddered—shuddered under her hand! She called 
in his little sisters, and they spoke to him; and still 
he uttered no word in reply. They wept. One by 
one, often and often, they entreated him with loving 
words; but the stupor of grief, which held him 
speechless and motionless, was beyond the power of 
human tears—stronger even than the strength of hu¬ 
man love. 

It was near day-break, and the storm was lulling; 
but still no change occurred at the bedside. Once 
or twice as Rose knelt near Gabriel, still vainly en¬ 
deavoring to arouse him to a sense of her presence, 
she thought she heard the old man breathing feebly, 
and stretched out her hand toward the coverlet; but 
she could not summon courage to touch him, or to 
look at him. This was the first time she had ever 
been present at a death-bed: the stillness in the room 
—the stupor of despair that had seized on Gabriel so 
horrified her, that she was almost as helpless as the 
two children by her side. It was not till the dawn 
looked in at the cottage-window—so coldly, so 
drearily, and yet so re-assuringly—that she began to 
recover her self-possession at all. Then she knew 
that her best resource would be to summon assist¬ 
ance immediately from the nearest house. While 
she was trying to persuade the two children to re¬ 
main alone in the cottage with Gabriel during her 
temporary absence, she was startled by the sound of 
footsteps outside the door. It opened—and a man 
appeared on the threshold; standing still there for a 
moment in the dim, uncertain light. She looked 
closer—looked intently at him. It was Francois 
Sarzeau himself! 

He was dripping with wet; but his face—always 
pale and inflexible—seemed to be but little altered in 
expression by the perils through which he must have 
passed during the night. Young Pierre lay almost 
insensible in his arms. In the astonishment and 
fright of the first moment, Rose screamed as she 
recognized him. 


wicker-covered bottle from his pocket, and said, “ If 
it hadn’t been for the brandy—” He stopped sud¬ 
denly ; started; put down the bottle on the bench 
near him, and advanced quickly to the bedside. 

Rose looked after him as he went, and saw Ga¬ 
briel, who had risen when the door was opened, 
moving back from the bed as Francois approached. 
The young man’s face seemed to have been suddenly 
struck to stone—its blank, ghastly whiteness was 
awful to look at. He moved slowly backward and 
backward till he came to the cottage wall, then stood 
quite still, staring on his father with wild, vacant 
eyes, moving his hands to and fro before him, mut¬ 
tering—bat never pronouncing one audible word. 

Francois did not appear to notice his son: he had 
the coverlet of the bed in his hand. 

“Any thing the matter here?” he asked, as he 
drew it down. 

Still Gabriel could not speak. Rose saw it, and 
answered for him. “ Gabriel is afraid that his poor 
grandfather is dead,” she whispered, nervously. 

“Dead!” There was no sorrow in the tone as 
he echoed the word! “ Was he very bad in the night 
before his death happened? Did he wander in his 
mind? He has been rather light-headed lately.” 

“ He was very restless, and spoke of the ghostly 
warnings that we all know of: he said he saw and 
heard many things which told him from the other 
world that you and Pierre—Gabriel!” she screamed, 
suddenly interrupting herself, “ look at him! Look 
at his face! Your grandfather is not dead!” 

At that moment Francis was raising his father’s 
head to look closely at him. A faint spasm had in¬ 
deed passed over the deathly face: the lips quivered 
—the jaw dropped. Francois shuddered as he look¬ 
ed, and moved away hastily from the bed. At the 
same instant Gabriel started from the wall: his ex¬ 
pression altered; his pale cheeks flushed suddenly, 
as he snatched up the wicker-cased bottle and poured 
all the little brandy that was left in it down his grand¬ 
father’s throat. The effect was nearly instantaneous 
—the sinking vital forces rallied desperately. The 
old man’s eyes opened again, wandered round the 
room, then fixed themselves intently on Fra^pis as 
he stood near the fire. Trying and terrible as his 
position was at that moment, Gabriel still retained 
self-possession enough to whisper a few words in 
Rose’s ear. “ Go back again into the bedroom, and 
take the children with you,” he said. “We may 
have something to speak about which you had better 
not hear.” 

“ Son Gabriel, your grandfather is trembling all 
over,” said Francois. “ If he is dying at all, he is 
dying of cold: help me to lift him, bed and all, to the 


“ There! there! there 1” he- said, peevishly, ad¬ 
vancing straight to the hearth with his burden, 
“don’t make a noise. You never expected to see 
us alive again, I dare say. We gave ourselves up as 
lost; and only escaped after all by a miracle.” He 
laid the boy down where he could get the full 
warmth of the fire, and then turning round, took a 


hearth.” 

“Ho, no! don't, let him touch me!” gasped the 
old man. “Don’t let him look at me in that way! 
Don’t let him come near me, Gabriel! Is it his 
ghost? or is it himself?” 

As Gabriel answered, he heard a knocking at the 
door. His father opened it, and disclosed to view 
some people from the neighboring fishing village, 
who had come—more out of curiosity than sympathy 
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—to inquire whether Francis and the hoy Pierre 
had survived the night. Without asking any one to 
eater, the fisherman surlily and shortly answered the 
various questions addressed to him, standing in his 
own doorway. While he was thus engaged Gabriel 
beard his grandfather muttering vacantly to himself, 

Last night—how about last night, grandson ? What 
was I talking about last night? did I say your father 
was drowned ? Very foolish to say he was drown¬ 
ed, and then see him come back alive again 1 But it 
wasn’t that—I’m so weak in my head I can’t re¬ 
member ! What was it, Gabriel ? Something too 
horrible to speak of? Is that what vou ’re whisper¬ 
ing and trembling about ? I said nothing horrible. 
A crime—bloodshed ? I know nothing of any crime 
or bloodshed here—T must have been frightened out 
-of my wits to talk in that way! The Merchant’s 
Table? Only a big heap of old stones! What with 
the storm, and thinking I was going to die, and being 
afraid about your father, I must have been light¬ 
headed. Don’t give another thought to that non¬ 
sense, Gabriel! 1 ’m better now. We shall all live 
to laugh at poor grandfather for talking nonsense 
about crime and bloodshed in his sleep. Ah! poor 
old man—last night—light-headed—fancies and non¬ 
sense of an old man—why do n’t you laugh at it ? 
1 ’m laughing—so light-headed—so light—” 

He stopped suddenly A low cry, partly of terror 
and partly of pain, escaped him; the look of pining 
anxiety and imbecile cunning which had distorted I 
his face while he had been speaking, faded from it 
forever. He shivered a little—breathed heavily once 
or twice—then became quite still. Had he died with 
a falsehood on his lips ? 

Gabriel looked round, and saw that the cottage- 
door was closed, and that his father was standing 
against it. How long he had occupied that position, 
how many of the old man’s last words he had heard, 
it was impossible to conjecture, but there was a 
lowering suspicion in his harsh face as he now looked 
away from the corpse to his son, which made Ga¬ 
briel shudder; and the first question that he asked, 
on once more approaching the bed-side, was ex¬ 
pressed in tones which, quiet as they were, had a 
fearful meaning in them. “What did your grand¬ 
father talk about last night?” he asked. 

Gabriel did not answer. All that he had heard, 
all that he had seen, all the misery and horror that 
might yet be to come, had stunned his mind. The 
unspeakable dangers of his present position were too 
tremendous to be realized. He could only feel them 
vaguely as yet in the weary torpor that oppressed 
his heart; while in every other direction the use of 
his faculties, physical and mental, seemed to have 
suddenly and totally abandoned him. 

“ Is your tongue wounded, son Gabriel, as well 
as your arm ?” his father went on, with a bitter 
laugh. “ I come back to you, saved by a miracle ; 
and you never speak to me. Would you rather I 
had died than the old man there ? He can’t hear you 
now—why shouldn’t you tell me what nonsense he 
was talking last night?—You wont? I say you 
shall!” (He crossed the room and put his back m 


the door.) “ Before either of us leave this place, you 
shall confess it! You know that my duty to the 
Church bids me go at once, and tell the priest ot 
your grandfather’s death. If I leave that duty un¬ 
fulfilled, remember it is through your fault 1 You 
keep me here—for here I stop till I am obeyed. Do 
you hear that, idiot! Speak! Speak instantly, or 
you shall repent it to the day of vonr death! I ask 
again—what did your grandfather say to you when 
he was wandering in his mind, last night?” 

“He sppke of a crime, committed by another, and 
guiltily kept secret by him,” answered Gabriel 
slowly and sternly. “ And this morning he denied 
bis own words with his last living breath. But last 
night, if he spoke the truth—” 

“ The truth!” echoed Francois. “What truth?” 
He stopped, his eyes fell, then turned toward the 
corpse. For a few minutes he stood steadily con¬ 
templating it; breathing quickly, and drawing his 
hand several times across his forehead. Then he 
faced his son once more. In that short interval he 
had become in outward appearance a changed man: 
expression, voice, and manner, all were altered. 
“Heaven forgive me!” he said, “but I couldaimost 
laugh at myself, at this solemn moment, for having 
spoken and acted just now so much like a fool! 
Denied his words, did he? Poor old man ! they say 
sense often comes back to light-headed people just 
before death; and he is a proof of it. The fact is. 
Gabriel, my own wits must have been a little shaken 
—and no wonder:—by what I went through last 
night, and what I have come home to this morning. 
As if you, or anybody, could ever really give serious 
credit to the wandering speeches of a dying old man! 
(Where is Rose ? Why did you send her away ?) 
I don’t wonder at your still looking a little startled, 
and feeling low in your mind, and all that—for 
you’ve bad a trying night of it; trying in every¬ 
way. He must have been a good deal shaken in his 
wits, last night, between fears about himself, and 
fears about me. (To think of my being angry with 
you, Gabriel, for being a little alarmed—very na¬ 
turally—by an old man’s queer fancies!) • Come out, 
R-ose—come out of the bed-room whenever you are 
tired- of it: you must learn sooner or later to look 
at death calmly. Shake hands, Gabriel; and let us 
make it up, and say no more about what has passed. 
You wont? Still angry' with me for what I said to 
you just now ?—Ah! you ’ll think better about it by 
the time I return. Come out, Rose, we’ve no 
secrets here.” 

“ Where are you going to?” asked Gabriel, as he 
saw his father hastily open the door. 

“ To tell the priest that one of his congregation is 
dead, and to have the death registered,” answered 
Francois. “ These are my duties, and must be per¬ 
formed before I take any rest.” 

He went out hurriedly as he said these words. 
Gabriel almost trembled at himself, when he found 
that he breathed more freely, that he felt less hor¬ 
ribly oppressed, both in mind and body, the moment 
his father’s back was turned. Fearful as thought 
was now, it was still a change for the better even to 
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be capable of thinking at all. Was the behavior of 
his father compatible "with, innocence? Could the 
old man’s confused denial of his own words in the 
morning and in the presence of his son, be set for 
one instant against the circumstantial confession that 
he had made during the night, alone with his grand¬ 
son? These were the terrible questions which 
Gabriel now asked himself, and which he shrank in¬ 
voluntarily from answering. And yet that doubt, 
the solution of which would one way or the other 
irrevocably affect the whole future of his life, must 
sooner or later be solved at any hazard 1 There was 
but one way of setting it at rest—to go instantly, 
while his father was absent, and examine the hollow 
place under “ The Merchant’s Table.” If his grand¬ 
father’s confession had really been made while he 
was in possession of his senses, this place (which 
Gabriel knew to be covered in from wind and 
weather) had never been visited since the commis¬ 
sion of the crime by the perpetrator, or by his un¬ 
willing accomplice: though time had destroyed all 
besides, the hair and the bones of the victim would 
still be left to bear witness to the truth—if truth had 
indeed been spoken. As this conviction grew on 
him, the young man’s cheek paled; and he stopped, 
irresolute, half way between the hearth and the door. 
Then he looked down doubtfully at the corpse on 
the bed; and then there came upon him, suddenly, a 
revulsion of feeling. A wild, feverish impatience to 
know the worst without another instant of delay 
possessed him. Only telling Rose that he should be 
back soon, and that she must watch by the dead in 
his absence, he left the cottage at once, without 
waiting to hear her reply, even without looking back 
as he closed the door behind him. 

There were two tracks to The Merchant’s Table. 
One, the longer of the two, by the coast cliffs; the 
other across the heath. But this latter path was also, 
for some little distance, the path which led to the 
village aud the church. He was afraid of attracting 
his father’s attention here, so he took the direction 
of the coast. At one spot, the track trended inland, 
winding round some of the many Druid monuments 
scattered over the country. This place was on high 
ground, and commanded a view, at no great distance, 
of the path leading to the village, just where it 
branched off from the heathy ridge, which ran in 
the direction of the Merchant's Table. Here Gabriel 
descried the figure of a man standing with his back 
toward the coast. This figure was too far off to be 
identified with absolute certainty; but it look<*3 like, 
and might well be, Francois Sarzeau. Whoever he 
was, the man was evidently uncertain which way 
he should proceed. When he moved forward it was 
first to advance several paces toward The Merchant’s 
Table—then he went back again toward the distant 
cottages and the church. T wice he hesitated thus; 
the second time pausing long before he appeared 
finally to take the way that led to the village. Leav¬ 
ing the post of observation among the stones, at 
which he had instinctively halted for some minutes 
past, Gabriel now proceeded in his own path. Could 
this man really be his father ? And if it were so, why 
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did Francois Sarzeau only determine to go to the 
village where his business lay, after having twice 
vainly attempted to persevere in taking the exactly 
opposite direction of The Merchant’s Table ? Did he 
really desire to go there? Had he heard the name 
mentioned, when the old man referred to it in his 
dying words ? And had he failed to summon courage 
enough to make all safe by removing—— ? This last 
question was too horrible to be pursued: Gabriel 
stifled it affrightediy in his own heart, as he went on. 

He reached the great Druid monument, without 
meeting a living soul on his way. The sun was 
rising, and the mighty storm-clouds of the night 
were parting asunder wildly over the whole east¬ 
ward horizon. The waves still leapt and foamed 
gloriously; but the gale had sunk to a keen, fresh 
breeze. As Gabriel looked up, and saw how brightly 
the promise of a lovely day was written in the 
heavens, he trembled as he thought of the search 
which he was now about to make. The sight of the 
fair, fresh sunrise jarred horribly with the sus¬ 
picions of committed murder that were rankling 
foully in his heart. But he knew that his errand 
must be performed, and he nerved himself to go 
through with it; for he dared not return to the cot¬ 
tage until the mystery had been cleared up at once 
and forever. 

The Merchant’s Table was formed by two huge 
stones resting horizontally on three others. In the 
troubled times of more than half a century ago, re¬ 
gular tourists were unknown among the Druid 
monuments of Brittany; and the entrance to the 
hollow place under the stones—since often visited by 
strangers—was at this time nearly choked up by- 
brambles and weeds. Gabriel’s first look at this 
tangled nook of briars convinced him that the place 
had not been entered—perhaps for years—by any 
living being. Without allowing himself to hesitate 
(for he felt that the slightest delay might be fatal to 
his resolution) he passed as gently as possible through 
the brambles, and knelt down at the low, dusky, 
irregular entrance of the hollow place under the 
stones. 

His heart throbbed violently, his breath almost 
/ailed him; but he forced himself to crawl a few feet 
into the cavity, and then groped with his hand on 
the ground about him. He touched something! 
Something which it made his flesh creep to handle; 
something which he would fain have dropped, but 
which lie grasped tight in spite of himself. He 
drew back into the outer air and sunshine. Was it 
a human bone ? No! he had been the dupe of his 
own morbid terror—he had only taken up a frag¬ 
ment of dried wood! 

Feeling shame at such self-deception as this, he 
was about to throw the wood from him before he 
re-entered the place, when another idea occurred to 
him. Though it was dimly lighted through one or 
two chinks in the stones, the far part of the interior 
of the cavity was still too dusky to admit of perfect 
examination by the eye, even on a bright sunshiny 
morning. Observing this, he took out the tinder-box 
and matches, which—like the other inhabitants of 
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the district—he always carried about with him for 
the purpose of lighting his pipe, determining to use 
the piece of wood as a torch which might illuminate 
the darkest corner of the place when he next entered 
it. Fortunately, the wood had remained so long and 
had been preserved so dry in its sheltered position, 
that it caught fire almost as easily as a piece of 
paper. The moment it was fairly aflame Gabriel 
went into the cavity—penetrating at once, this time, 
to its farthest extremity. 

He remained among the stones long enough for the 
wood to bum down nearly to his hand. When he 
came out, and flung the burning fragment from him, 
his face was flushed deeply, his eyes sparkled. He 
leapt carelessly on to the heath, over the bushes 
through which he had threaded his way so warily 
but a few minutes before, exclaiming, “ I may marry 
Rose with a clear conscience now—ay, I am the 
son of as honest a man as there is in Brittany!” 
He had closely examined the cavity in every comer, 
and not the slightest sign that any dead body had 
-ever been laid there was visible in the hollow place 
under The Merchant’s Table. 

CHAPTER H. 

“ I may marry Rose with a clear conscience now!” 
There are some parts of the world, where it would 
be drawing no natural picture of human nature to 
represent a son as believing conscientiously that an 
offense against life and the laws of hospitality, se¬ 
cretly committed by his father, rendered him, though 
innocent of all participation in it, unworthy to ful¬ 
fill his engagement with his affianced wife. Among 
the simple inhabitants of Gabriel’s province, how¬ 
ever, such acuteness of conscientious sensibility as 
this, was no extraordinary exception to all general 
rules. Ignorant and superstitious as they might be, 
the people of Brittany practiced the duties of hos¬ 
pitality as devoutly as they practiced the duties of 
the national religion. The presence of the stranger- 
guest, rich or poor, was a sacred presence at their 
hearths. His safety was their especial charge—his 
property their especial responsibility. They might 
be half-starved, but they were ready to share the last 
crust with him nevertheless, as they would share it 
with their own children. Any outrage on the virtue 
of hospitality, thus bom and bred in the people, was 
viewed by them with universal disgust, and punished 
by universal execration. This ignominy was upper¬ 
most in Gabriel’s thoughts by the side of his grand- 
lather’s bed; the dread of this worst dishonor, which 
there was no wiping out, held him speechless before 
Rose, shamed and horrified him so that he felt un¬ 
worthy to look her in the lace; and when the re¬ 
sult of his search at The Merchant’s Table proved 
the absence there of all evidence of the crime spoken 
of by the old man, the blessed relief, the absorbing 
triumph of that discovery was expressed entirely in 
the one thought which had prompted his first joyful 
words:—He could marry Rose with a clear con¬ 
science, for he was the son of an honest man! 

When he returned to the cottage, Francois had not 
come back. Rose was astonished at the change in 


Gabriel’s manner; even Pierre and the children re¬ 
marked it. Rest and warmth had by this time so 
far recovered the younger brother, that he was able 
to give some account of the perilous adventures of 
the night at sea. They were still listening to the 
boy’s narrative when Francois at last returned. It 
was now Gabriel who held out his hand, and made 
the first advances toward reconciliation. 

To his utter amazement, his father recoiled from 
him. The variable temper of Francois had evi¬ 
dently changed completely during his absence at the 
village. A settled scowl of distrust darkened his 
face, as he looked at his son. “ I never shake hands 
with people who have once doubted me,” he said 
loudly and irritably; “for I always doubt them for 
ever after. You are a bad son! You have suspected 
your father of some infamy that you dare not openly 
charge him with, on no other testimony than the 
rambling nonsense of a half-witted, dying old man. 
Don’t speak to me! I wont hear you! An inno¬ 
cent man and a spy are bad company. Go and de¬ 
nounce me, you Judas in disguise! I don’t care 
for your secret or for you. What’s that girl Rose 
doing here still? Why has n’t she gone home long 
ago ? The priest’s coming; we do n’t want strangers 
in the house of death. Take her back to the farm¬ 
house, and stop there with her, if you like: nobody 
wants you here?” 

There was something in the manner and look of 
the speaker, as he uttered these words, so strange, 
so sinister, so indescribably suggestive of his mean¬ 
ing much more than he said, that Gabriel felt his 
heart sink within him instantly; and almost at the 
same moment this fearful question forced itself irre¬ 
sistibly on his mind—might not his father have fol¬ 
lowed him to The Merchant’s Table? Even if he 
had been desired to speak, he could not have spoken 
now, while that question and the suspicion that it 
brought with it were utterly destroying all the re¬ 
assuring hopes and convictions of the morning. The 
mental suffering produced by the sudden change 
from pleasure to pain in all his thoughts, reacted on 
him physically. He felt as if he were stifling in the 
air of the cottage,' in the presence of his father; and 
when Rose hurried on her walking attire, and with 
a face which alternately flushed and turned pale with 
every moment, approached the door, he went out 
with her as hastily as if he had been flying from his 
home. Never had the fresh air and the free daylight 
felt like heavenly and guardian influences to him un¬ 
til now! 

He could comfort Rose under his father’s harsh¬ 
ness, he could assure her of his own affection that 
no earthly influence could change, while they walked 
j together toward the farm-house; but he could do no 
more. He durst not confide to her the subject that 
was uppermost in his mind: of all human beings she 
was the last to whom he could reveal the terrible 
secret that was festering at his heart. As soon as 
they got within sight of the farm-house, Gabriel 
stopped; and, promising to see her again soon, took 
leave of Rose with assumed ease in his manner, and 
with real despair in his heart. Whatever the poor 
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girl might think of it, he felt, at that moment, that 
he had not courage to face her father, and hear him 
talk happily and pleasantly, as his custom was, of 
Rose’s approaching marriage. 

Left to himself, Gabriel wandered hither and thither 
over the open heath, neither knowing nor caring in 
what direction he turned his steps. The doubts 
about his father s innocence, which had been dissi¬ 
pated by his visit to The Merchant’s Table, that 
father’s own language and manner had now revived— 
had even confirmed, though he dared not yet ac¬ 
knowledge so much to himself. It was terrible 
enough to be obliged to admit that the result of his 
morning’s search was, after all, not conclusive— 
that the mystery was in very truth not yet cleared 
up. The violence of his father’s last words of dis¬ 
trust ; the extraordinary and indescribable changes 
in his father’s manner while uttering them—what 
did these things mean ? Guilt or innocence ? Again, 
was it any longer reasonable to doubt the death-bed 
confession made by his grandfather? Was it not, 
on the contrary, far more probable that the old man’s 
denial in the morning of his own words at night, had 
been made under the influence of a panic terror, 
when his moral consciousness was bewildered, and 
his intellectual faculties were s inkin g? The longer 
Gabriel thought of these questions, the less compe¬ 
tent—possibly also the less willing—he felt to answer 
them. Should he seek advice from others wiser 
than he ? No: not while the thousandth part of a 
chance remained that his father was innocent. This 
thought was still in his mind, when he found him¬ 
self once more in sight of his home. He was still 
hesitating near the door, when he saw it opened 
cautiously. His brother Pierre looked out, and then 
came running toward him. “ Come in, Gabriel; oh, 
do come in!” said the boy earnestly. “We are 
afraid to be alone with father. He’s been beating 
us for talking of you.” 

Gabriel went in. His father looked up from the 
hearth where he was sitting, muttered the word 
“Spy!” and made a gesture of contempt—but did 
not address a word directly to his son. The hours 
passed on in silence; afternoon waned into evening, 
and evening into night; and still he never spoke to 
any of his children. Soon after it was dark, he went 
out, and look his net with him—saying that it was 
better to be alone on the sea than in the house with 
a spy. When he returned the next morning there 
was no change in him. Days passed—weeks, months 
even elapsed—and still, though his manner insensi¬ 
bly became what it used to be toward his other chil¬ 
dren, it never altered toward his eldest son. At the 
rare periods when they now met, except when ab¬ 
solutely obliged to speak, he preserved total silence 
in his intercourse with Gabriel. He would never 
take Gabriel out with him in the boat; he would 
never sit alone with Gabriel in the house; he would 
never eat a meal with Gabriel; he would never let 
the other children talk to him about Gabriel; and he 
would never hear a word in expostulation, a word 
in reference to any thing his dead father had said or 
done on the night of the storm, from Gabriel himself. 


The young man pined, and changed so that even 
Rose hardly knew him again, under this cruel sys¬ 
tem of domestic excommunication; under the wear¬ 
ing influence of the one unchanging doubt which 
never left him; and, more than all, under the inces¬ 
sant reproaches of his own conscience, aroused by 
the sense that he was evading a responsibility which 
it was his solemn, his immediate duty to undertake. 
But no sting of conscience, no ill-treatment at home, 
and no self-reproaches for failing in his duty of con¬ 
fession, as a good Catholic, were powerful enough 
in their influence over Gabriel to make him disclose 
the secret, under the oppression of which his very 
life was wasting away. He knew that if he once 
revealed it, whether his father was ultimately proved 
to be guilty or innocent, there would remain a slur 
and a suspicion on the family, and on Rose besides, 
from her approaching connection with it, which in 
their time and in their generation could never be re¬ 
moved. The reproach of the world is terrible even 
in the crowded city, where many of the dwellers in 
our abiding-place are strangers to us—but it is far 
more terrible in the country, where none near us are 
strangers, where all talk of us and know of us, where 
nothing intervenes between us and the tyranny of 
the evil tongue. Gabriel had not courage to face 
.this, and dare the fearful chance of life-long igno¬ 
miny—no, not even to serve the sacred interests of 
justice, of atonement, and of truth. 

While he still remained prostrated under the afflic¬ 
tion that was wasting his energies of body and mind, 
Brittany was visited by a great public calamity, in 
which all private misfortunes were overwhelmed for 
a while. It was now the time when the ever- 
gathering storm of the French Revolution had risen 
to its hurricane climax. Those chiefs of the new 
republic were now in power, whose last, worst 
madness it was to decree the extinction of religion, 
and the overthrow of every thing that outwardly 
symbolized it, throughout the whole of the country 
that they governed. Already this decree had been 
executed to the letter in and around Paris; and now 
the soldiers of the republic were on their way to 
Brittany, headed by commanders whose commission 
was to root out the Christian religion in the last and 
the surest of the strongholds still left to it in France. 

These men began their work in a spirit worthy of 
the worst of their superiors who had sent them to 
do it. They gutted churches, they demolished 
chapels, they overthrew roadside crosses wherever 
they found them. The terrible guillotine devoured 
human lives in the villages of Brittany, as it had 
devoured them in the streets of Paris; the musket 
and the sword, in highway and byeway, wreaked 
havoc on the people—even on women and children 
kneeling in the act of prayer; the priests were 
tracked night and day from one hiding-place, where 
they still offered up worship, to another, and were 
killed as soon as overtaken—every atrocity was 
committed in every district; but the Christian reli¬ 
gion still spread wider than the widest bloodshed; 
still sprang up with ever-renewed vitality from under 
the very feet of the men whose vain fury was power- 
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less to trample it down. Everywhere the people 
remained true to their Faith; everywhere the priests 
stood firm bv them in their sorest need. The exe¬ 
cutioners of the republic had been sent to make 
Brittany a country of apostates: they did their 
worst, and left it a country of martyrs. . 

One evening-, while this frightful persecution was 
still raging. Gabriel happened to be detained unu¬ 
sually late at the cottage of Hose’s father. He had 
lately spent much of his time at the farm-house: it 
was his only refuge now from that place of suffer¬ 
ing, of silence, and of secret shame, which he had 
once called home! Just as he had taken leave of 
Rose for the night, and was about to open the farm¬ 
house door, her father stopped him and pointed to a 
chair in the chimney-corner. “ Leave us alone, my 
dear,” safd the old man to his daughter; “I want 
to speak to Gabriel. You can go to your mother in 
the next room.” 

The words which Pere Bonan—as he was called 
by the neighbors—had now to say in private, were 
destined to lead to very unexpected events. After 
referring to the alteration which had appeared of late 
in Gabriel’s manner, the old man began by asking 
him, sorrowfully but not suspiciously, whether he 
still preserved his old affection for Rose. On receiv¬ 
ing an eager answer in the affirmative, Pere Bonan 
then referred to the persecution still raging through 
the country; and to the consequent possibility that 
he, like others of his countrymen, might yet be called 
to suffer, and perhaps to die, for the cause of his re¬ 
ligion. If this last act of self-sacrifice were required 
of him Rose would be left unprotected, unless her 
affiStnced husband performed his promise to her, and 
assumed, without delay, the position of her lawful 
guardian. “Let me know that you will do this,” 
concluded the old man. “I shall be resigned to all 
that may be required of me, if I can only know that 
I shall not die leaving Rose unprotected.” Gabriel 
gave the promise—gave it with his whole heart. As 
he took leave of Pere Bonan, the old man said to 
him— 

“ Come here to-morrow: I shall know more then 
than I know now—I shall be able to fix with cer¬ 
tainty the day for the fulfillment of your engagement 
■with Rose.” 

Why did Gabriel hesitate at the farm-house door? 
looking back on Pere Bonan as though he would fain 
say something, and yet not speaking a word. Why, 
after he had gone out and had walked onward several 
paces, did he suddenly stop, return quickly to the 
farm-house, stand irresolute before the gate and then 
retrace his steps ? sighing heavily as he went, but 
never pausing again on his homeward way. Because 
the torment of his horrible secret had grown harder 
to bear than ever, since he had given the promise 
that had been required of him. Because—while a 
strong impulse moved him frankly to lay bare his 
hidden dread and doubt to the father whose beloved 
daughter was soon to be his wife, there was yet a 
stronger passive influence which paralyzed on his 
lips the terrible confession that he knew not whether 
he was the son of an honest man, or the son of an 


assassin and a robber. Made desperate by his situa¬ 
tion, he determined while he hastened homeward to 
risk the worst, and ask that fatal question of his 
father in plain words. But this supreme trial for 
parent and child was not to be. When he entered 
the cottage Francois was absent. He had told the 
younger children that he should not be home again 
before noon on the next day. 

■ Early in the morning Gabriel repaired to the farm¬ 
house, as he had been bidden. Influenced by his 
love for Rose—blindly confiding in the faint hope 
(which in despite of heart and conscience he still 
forced himself to cherish) that his father might be 
innocent, lie now preserved the appearance, at least, 
of perfect calmness. “ If I tell my secret to Rose’s 
father, I risk disturbing in him that confidence in the 
future safety of his child for which I am his present 
and only warrant.” Something like this thought 
was in Gabriel’s mind as he took the hand of Pere 
Bonan, and waited anxiously to hear what was re¬ 
quired of him on that day. 

“We have a short respite from danger, Gabriel,” 
said the old man. “ News has come to me that the 
spoilers of our churches and the murderers of our 
congregations have been stopped on their way hither¬ 
ward by tidings which have reached them from an¬ 
other district. This interval of peace and safety will 
be a short one—we must take advantage of it while 
it is yet ours. My name is among the names on the 
list of the denounced: if the soldiers of the Republic 
find me here—but we will say nothing more of this; 
it is of Rose and of you that I must now speak. On 
this very evening your marriage may be solemnized 
with all the wonted rites of our holy religion, and 
the blessing may be pronounced over you by the lips 
of a priest. This evening, therefore, Gabriel, you 
must become the husband and the protector of 
Rose. Listen to me attentively, and I will tell you 
how.” 

This was the substance of what Gabriel now heard 
from Pere Bonan: 

Not very long before the persecutions broke out in 
Brittany, a priest—known generally by the name of 
Father Paul—was appointed to a curacy in one of 
the northern districts of the province. He fulfilled 
all the duties of his station in such a manner, as to 
win the confidence and affection of every member of 
his congregation, and was often spoken of with re¬ 
spect even in parts of the country distant from the 
scene of his labors. It was not, however, until the 
troubles broke out, and the destruction and bloodshed 
began, that he became renowned far and wide, from 
one end of Brittany to another. From the date of the 
very first persecutions the name of Father Paul was 
a rallying cry of the hunted peasantry: he was their 
great encouragement under oppression; their exam¬ 
ple in danger; their last and only consoler in the 
hour of death. Wherever havoc and ruin raged most 
fiercely—wherever the pursuit was hottest and the 
slaughter-most cruel, there the intrepid priest was 
sure to be seen pursuing his sacred duties in defiance 
of every peril. His hair breadth escapes from death 
—his extraordinary re-appearances in parts of the 
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country where no one ever expected to see him 
again, were regarded by the poorer classes with 
superstitious awe. Wherever Father Paul appeared 
with his black dress, his calm face, and the ivory 
crucifix which he always carried in his hand, the 
people reverenced him as more than mortal; and 
grew at last to believe that, single-handed, he would 
successfully defend his religion against the armies of 
the republic. But their simple confidence in his 
powers of resistance was soon destined to be shaken. 
Fresh reinforcements arrived in Brittany, and over¬ 
ran the whole province from one end to the other. 
One morning, after celebrating service in a disman¬ 
tled church, and after narrowly escaping with his 
life from those who pursued him, the priest disap¬ 
peared. Secret inquiries were made after him in all 
directions; but he was heard of no more. 

Many weary days had passed, and the dispirited 
peasantry had already mourned him as dead, when 
some fishermen on the northern coast observed a 
ship of light burden in the offing, making signals to 
the shore. They put off to her in their boats; and, 
on reaching the deck, saw standing before them the 
well-remembered figure of Father Paul. He had re¬ 
turned to his congregations, and had founded the new 
altar that they were to worship at on the deck of a ship! 
Razed from the face of the earth, their Church had 
not been destroyed; for Father Paul, and the priests 
who acted with him, had given that Church a refuge 
on the sea. Henceforth their children could still be 
baptized, their sons and daughters could still be mar¬ 
ried, the burial of their dead could still be solemniz¬ 
ed, under the sanction of the old religion—for which, 
not vainly, they had suffered so patiently and so long. 
Throughout the remaining time of trouble the ser¬ 
vices were uninterrupted on board the ship. A code 
of signals was established, by which those on shore 
were always enabled to direct their brethren at sea 
toward such parts of the coast as happened to be un¬ 
infested by the enemies of their worship. On the 
morning of Gabriel’s visit to the farm-house, these 
signals had shaped the course of the ship toward the 
extremity of the peninsula of Quiberon. The people 
of the district were all prepared to expect the appear¬ 
ance of the vessel some time in the evening, and had 
their boats ready at a moment’s notice to put off and 
attend the service. At the conclusion of this service 
Pere Bonan had arranged that the marriage of his 
daughter and Gabriel was to take place. 

They waited for evening at the farm-house. A 
little before sunset the ship was signaled as in sight; 
and then Pere Bonan and his wife, followed by Ga¬ 
briel and Rose, set forth over the heath to t he beach. 
With the solitary exception of Francois Sarzeau, the 
whole population of the neighborhood was already 
assembled there: Gabriel’s brother and sisters being 
among the number. It was the calmest evening that 
had been known for months. There was not a cloud 
in the lustrous sky—not a ripple on the still surface 
of the sea. The smallest children were suffered by 
their mothers to stray down on the beach as they 
pleased; for the waves of the great ocean slept as 
tenderly and noiselessly on their sandy bed as if they 


had been changed into the waters of an inland lake. 
Slow, almost imperceptible, was the approach of the 
ship: there was hardly a breath of wind to carry her 
on: she was just drifting gently with the landward 
set of the tide at that hour, while her sails hung idly 
against the masts. Long after the sun had gone 
down the congregation still waited and watched on 
the beach. The moon and stars were arrayed in. 
their glory of the night before the ship dropped 
anchor. Then the muffled tolling of a bell came 
solemnly across the quiet waters; and then, from 
every creek along the shore as far the eye could 
reach, the black forms of the fishermen’s boats shot 
out swift and stealthy into the shining sea. 

By the time the boats had arrived alongside of the 
ship, the lamp had been kindled before the altar, and 
its flame was gleaming red and dull in the radiant 
moonlight. Two of the priests on board were 
clothed in their robes of office, and were waiting in 
their appointed places to begin the service. But 
there was a third, dressed only in the ordinary attire 
of his calling, who mingled with the congregation, 
and spoke a few words to each of the persons com¬ 
posing it, as, one by one, they mounted the sides of 
the ship. Those who had never seen him before 
knew by the. famous ivory crucifix in his hand that 
the priest who received them was Father Paul. 
Gabriel looked at this man, whom he now beheld 
for the first time, with a mixture of astonishment 
and awe; for he saw that the renowned chief of the 
Christians of Brittany was, to all appearance, but 
little older than himself. The expression on the 
pale, calm face of the priest was so gentle and kind, 
that children just able to walk tottered up to him, 
and held familiarly by the skirts of his black gown, 
whenever his clear, blue eyes rested on theirs, 
while he beckoned them to his side. No one would 
ever have guessed from the countenance of Father 
Paul what deadly perils he had confronted, but for 
the scar of a sabre-wound, as yet hardly healed, 
which ran across his forehead. That wound had 
been dealt while he was kneeling before the altar, in 
the last church in Brittany which had escaped spo¬ 
liation. He would have died where he knelt, but 
for the peasants who were praying with him, and 
who, unarmed as they were, threw themselves 
like tigers on the soldiery, and at awful sacrifice 
of their own lives, saved the life of their priest. 
There was not a man now on board the ship who 
would have hesitated, had the occasion called for it 
again, to have rescued him in the same way. 

The service began. Since the days when the 
primitive Christians worshiped amid the caverns of 
the earth, can any service be imagined nobler in 
itself, or sablimer in the circumstances surrounding 
it, than that which was now offered up ? Here was 
no artificial pomp, no gaudy profusion of ornament, 
no attendant grandeur of man’s creation. All around 
this church spread the hushed and awful majesty of 
the tranquil sea. The roof of this cathedral was the 
immeasurable heaven, the pure moon its one great 
light, the countless glories of the stars its only adorn¬ 
ment. Here were no hired singers or rich priest- 
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princes; no curious sight-seers, or careless lovers of 
sweet sounds. This congregation and they who 
had gathered it together, were all poor alike, all per¬ 
secuted alike, all worshiping alike to the overthrow 
of their worldly interests, and at the imminent peril 
of their lives. How brightly and tenderly the moon¬ 
light shone upon the altar and the people before it! 
—how solemnly and divinely the deep harmonies, 
as they chanted the penitential Psalms, mingled with 
the hoarse singing of the freshening night-breeze in 
the rigging of the ship!—how sweetly the still, rush¬ 
ing murmur of many voices, as they uttered the re¬ 
sponses together, now died away and now rose again 
softly into the mysterious night! 

Of all the members of the congregation—young or 
old—there was but one over whom that impressive 
service exercised no influence of consolation or of 
peace: that one was Gabriel. Often, throughout the 
day, his reproaching conscience had spoken within 
him again and again. Often, when he joined the 
little assembly on the beach, he turned away his face 
in secret shame and apprehension from Rose and her 
father. Vainly, after gaining the deck of .the ship, 
did he try to meet the eye of Father Paul as frankly, 
as readily, and as affectionately as others met it. 
The burden of concealment seemed too heavy to be 
borne in the presence of the priest—and yet, tor¬ 
ment as it was, he still bore it! But when he knelt 
with the rest of the congregation and saw Rose kneel¬ 
ing by his side—when he felt the oalmness of the 
solemn night and the still sea filling his heart—when 
the sounds of the first prayers spoke with a dread 
spiritual language of their own to his soul—then, 
the remembrance of the confession which he had 
neglected, and the terror of receiving unprepared the 
sacrament which he knew would be offered to him 
—grew too vivid to be endured: the sense that he 
merited no longer, though once worthy of it, the 
confidence in his perfect truth and candor placed in 
him by the woman with whom he was soon to stand 
before the altar, overwhelmed him with shame: the 
mere act of kneeling among that congregation, the 
passive accomplice by his silence and secrecy, for 
aught he knew to the contrary, of a crime which it 
was his bounden duty to denounce, appalled him as 
if he had already committed sacrilege that could 
never be forgiven. Tears flowed down his cheeks, 
though he strove to repress them: sobs burst from 
him, though he tried to stifle them. He knew that 
others besides Rose were looking at him in astonish¬ 
ment and alarm; but he could neither control him¬ 
self, nor move to leave his place, nor raise his eyes 
even—until suddenly he felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder. That touch, slight as it was, ran through 
him instantly. He looked up, and saw Father Paul 
standing by his side. 

Beckoning to him to follow, and signing to the 
congregation not to suspend their devotions, he led 
Gabriel out of the assembly—then paused for a mo¬ 
ment, reflecting—then, beckoning again, took him 
into the cabin of the ship, and closed the door 
carefully. 

“You have something on your mind,” he said 


simply and quietly, taking the young man by the 
hand. “ I may be able to relieve you, if you tell me 
what it is.” 

As Gabriel heard these gentle words, and saw, by 
the light of a lamp which burnt before a cross fixed 
against the wall, the sad kindness of expression with 
which the priest was regarding him, the oppression 
that had lain so long on his heart seemed to leave it 
in an instant. The haunting fear of ever divulging 
his fatal suspicions and his fatal secret had vanished, 
as it were, at the touch of Father Paul’s hand. For 
the first time, he now repeated to another ear—the 
sounds of prayer and praise rising grandly the while 
from the congregation above—his grandfather’s death¬ 
bed confession, word for word almost, as he had 
heard it in the cottage on the night of the storm. 

Once, and once only, did Father Paul interrupt 
the narrative, which in whispers was addressed to 
him. Gabriel had hardly repeated the first two or 
three sentences of his grandfather’s confession, when 
the priest, in quick, altered tones, abruptly asked 
him his name and place of abode. As the question 
was answered, Father Paul’s calm face became 
suddenly agitated; but the next moment, resolutely 
resuming his self-possession, he bowed his head, as 
a sign that Gabriel was to continue; clasped his 
trembling hands, and raising them as if in silent 
prayer, fixed his eyes intently on the cross. He 
never looked away from it while the terrible nar¬ 
rative proceeded. But when Gabriel described his 
search at The Merchant’s Table; and, referring to 
his father’s behavior since that time, appealed to the 
priest to know whether he might, even yet, in de¬ 
fiance of appearances, be still filially justified in 
doubting whether the crime had really been per¬ 
petrated—then Father Paul moved near to him once 
more, and spoke again. 

“Compose yourself, and look at me,” he said, 
with all and more than all his former sad kindness of 
voice and manner, “ 1 can end your doubts forever. 
Gabriel—your father was guilty in intention and in 
act; but the victim of his crime still lives. I can 
prove it.” 

Gabriel’s heart beat wildly: a deadly coldness 
crept over him as he saw Father Paul loosen the 
fastening of his cassock round the throat. At that 
instant the chanting of the congregation above ceas¬ 
ed ; and, then, the sudden and awful stillness was 
deepened rather than interrupted by the faint sound 
of one voice, praying. Slowly and with trembling 
fingers the priest removed the band round his neck— 
paused a little—sighed heavily, and pointed to a scar 
which was now plainly visible on one side of his 
throat. He said something at the same time; but 
the bell above tolled while he spoke. It was the 
signal of the elevation of the Host. Gabriel felt an 
arm passed round him, guiding him to his knees and 
sustaining him from sinking to the floor. For one 
moment longer he was conscious that the bell had 
stopped—that there was dead silence—that Father 
Paul was kneeling by him beneath the cross; then 
all objects around vanished, and he saw and knew 
nothing more. 
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When he recovered his senses he was still in the ‘Let us risk it;’ and then they took me in their 
cabin; the man whose life his lather had attempted arms, carried me down to a boat on the beach, and 
was bending over him, and sprinkling water on his rowed to a vessel in the offing. The next day they 
face; and the clear voices of the women and children disembarked me at Paimboeuf, where I got the assist* 
of the congregation were joining the voices of the ance which I so much needed. I learnt through the 
men in singing the Agnus Dei. confidence they were obliged to place in me in order 

“ Look up at me without fear, Gabriel,” said the to give me the means of sending them their promised 
priest. “I desire not to avenge injuries: I visit not reward, that these men were smugglers, and that 
the sins of the father on the child. Look up, and lis- they were in the habit of using the cavity in which 
ten—I have strange things to speak of! and 1 have a I had been laid as a place of concealment for goods 
sacred mission to fulfill before the morning, in which and for letters of advice to their accomplices. T his 
you must be my guide.” accounted for their finding me. As to my wound, I 

Gabriel attempted to kneel and kiss his hand; but -was informed by the surgeon who attended me that 
Father Paul stopped him, and said—pointing to the it had missed being indicted in a mortal part bv less 
cross—“ Kneel to that—not to me: not to your than a quarter of an inch, and that, as it was, nothing 
fellow-mortal, and your friend; for I will be your but the action of the night air in coagulating the 
friend, Gabriel—believing that God’s mercy has or- j blood over the place had, in the first instance, saved 
dered it so. And now listen to me,” he proceeded, my life. To be brief, I recovered after a long iil- 
with a brotherly tenderness in his manner which ness, returned to Paris, and "was called to the priest- 
went to Gabriel’s heart. “ The service is nearly hood. The will of my superiors obliged me to per- 
ended. What 1 have to tell you must be told at form the first duties of my vocation in the great city; 
once: the errand on which you will guide me must but my own wish was to be appointed to a cure of 
be performed before to-morrcw dawns. Sit here, souls in your province, Gabriel. Can you imagine 
near me, and attend to what I now say.” why?” 

Gabriel obeyed: Father Paul then proceeded The answer to this question was in Gabriel’s 
ikus—. heart; but he was still too deeply awed and affected 

cc I believe the confession made to you by your by what he had heard to give it utterance, 
grandfather to have been true in every particular. “ I must tell you then what my motive was,” said 
On the evening to which he referred you, I approach- Father Paul. “You must know first that I uni- 
ed your cottage, as he said, for the purpose of asking formly abstained from disclosing to any one where 
shelter for the night. At that period I had been and by whom my life had been attempted. I kept 
studying hard to qualify myself for the holy calling this a secret from the men who rescued me—from 
which I now pursue; and, on the completion of my the surgeon—from my own friends even. My reason 
studies, had indulged in the recreation of a tour on for such a proceeding was, I would fain believe, a 
foot through Brittany, by way of innocently and Christian reason. I hope I had always felt a sincere 
agreeably occupying the leisure time then at my dis- and humble desire to prove myself, by the help of 
posal, before I entered the priesthood. When I ac- God, worthy of the sacred vocation to which I was 
costed your father I had lost my way, had been destined. But my miraculous escape from death 
walking for many hours, and was glad of any rest made an impression on my mind, which gave me an- 
that I could get for the night. It is unnecessary to other and an infinitely higher view of this vocation 
pain you now by reference to the events which fol- —the view which I have since striven, and shall al¬ 
lowed my entrance under your father’s roof. I re- ways strive for the future to maintain. As I lav, 
member nothing that happened from the time when during the first days of my recovery, examining my 
I laid down to sleep before the fire, until the time own heart, and considering in what mann er it would 
when I recovered my senses at the place which you be my duty to act toward- vour father, when I was 
call The Merchant’s Table. My first sensation was restored to health, a thought came into my mind 
that of being moved into the cold air: when 1 opened which calmed, comforted and resolved all my doubts, 
my eyes I saw the great Druid stones rising close I said within myself—■* In a few months more I shall 
above me, and two men on either side of me rifling be called to be one of the chosen ministers of .God. 
my pockets. They found nothing valuable there, If I am worthy of my vocation, my first desire to- 
and were about to leave me where I lay, when I ward this man who has attempted to take my life, 
gathered strength enough to appeal to their mercy should be, not to know that human justice has over- 
through their cupidity. Money was not scarce with taken him, but to know that he has truly and reli¬ 
me then, and I was able to offer them a rich reward giously repented and made atonement for his guilt, 
(which they ultimately received as I had promised) To such repentance and atonement let it be my duty 
if they would take me to any place where I could to call him; if he reject that appeal, and be hardened 
get shelter and medical help. I suppose they infer- only the more against me because I have forgiven 
red by my language and accent—perhaps also by the him my injuries, then it will be time enough to de¬ 
linen I wore, which they examined closely—that I nounce him for his crimes to his fellow men. 
belonged to the higher ranks of the community in Surely it must be well for me here and hereafter, if 
spite of the plainness of my outer garments, and I begin my career in the holy priesthood by helping 
might therefore be in a position to make good my to save from hell the soul of the man who, of all 
promise to them. I heard one say to the other, others, has most cruelly wronged me.’ It was for 
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this reason, Gabriel—it was because I desired to go 
straightway to your father’s cottage and reclaim him 
after he had believed me to be dead—that I kept the 
secret, and entreated of my superiors that I might be 
sent to Brittany. But this, as I have said, was not 
to be at first, and when my desire was granted, my 
place was assigned me in a far district. The perse¬ 
cution under which we still suffer broke out; the 
designs of my life were changed; my own will be¬ 
came no longer mine to guide me. But, through sor¬ 
row and suffering, and danger and bloodshed, I am 
now led after many days to the execution of that first 
purpose which I formed on entering the priesthood. 
Gabriel! when the service is over, and the congre¬ 
gation are dispersed, you must guide me to the door 
of your father’s cottage.” 

He held up his hand, in sign of silence, as Gabriel 
was about to answer. Just then the officiating 
priests above were pronouncing the final benediction. 
When it was over Father Paul opened the cabin 
door. As he ascended the steps, followed by Ga¬ 
briel, Perc Bonan met them. The old man looked 
doubtfully and searchingly on his future son-in-law, 
as he respectfully whispered a few words in the ear 
of the'priest. Father Paul listened attentively, an¬ 
swered in a whisper, and then turned to Gabriel, first 
telling the few people near them to withdraw a 
little. “I have been asked whether there is any 
impediment to your marriage,” he said, “ and have 
answered that there is none. What you have said to 
me has been said in confession, and is a secret be¬ 
tween us two. Remember that; and forget not, at 
the same time, the service which I shall require of 
you to-night after the marriage ceremony is over. 
Where is Rose Bonan?” he added aloud, looking 
round him. Rose came forward. Father Paul 
took her hand and placed it in Gabriel’s. “Lead 
her to the altar steps,” he said, “and wait there for 
me.” 

It was more than an hour later;.the boats had left 
the ship’s side ; the congregation had dispersed over 
the face of the country—but still the vessel remained 
at anchor. Those who were left in her watched the 
land more anxiously than usual; for they knew that 
Father Paul had risked meeting the soldiers of the 
republic by trusting himself on shore. A boat was 
awaiting his return on the beach; half of the crew, 
armed, being posted as scouts in various directions 
on the high land of the heath. They would have 
followed and guarded the priest to the place of his 
destination, but he forbade it, and, leaving them ab¬ 
ruptly, walked swiftly onward with one young man 
only for his companion. 

Gabriel had committed his brother and his sisters 
to the charge of Rose. They were to go to the farm¬ 
house that night with his newly-married wife and 
her father and mother. Father Paul had desired that 
this might be done. When Gabriel and he were left 
alone to follow the path which led to the fisherman’s 
cottage, the priest never spoke while they walked 
on—never looked aside either to the right or the left 
—always held his ivory crucifix clasped to his breast. 
They arrived at the door. “Knock,” whispered 


Father Paul to Gabriel, “ and then wait here with 
me.” 

The door was opened. On a lovely moonlight 
night Francois Sarzeau bad stood on that threshold, 
years since, with a bleeding body in his arms: on a 
lovely moonlight night, he now stood there again, 
confronting the very man whose life he had attempt¬ 
ed, and knowing him not. 

Father Paul advanced a few paces, so that the 
moonlight fell fuller on his features, and removed his 
hat. Francois Sarzeau looked, started, moved one 
step back, then stood motionless and perfectly silent, 
while all traces of expression of any kind suddenly 
vanished from his face. Then the calm, clear tones 
of the priest stole gently on the dead silence. “ I 
bring a message of peace and forgiveness from a 
guest of former years,” he said, and pointed as he 
spoke to the place where he had been wounded in 
the neck. For one moment Gabriel saw his father 
trembling violently from head to foot—then his limbs 
steadied again—stiffened suddenly, as if struck by 
catalepsy. His lips parted, but without quivering; 
his eyes glared, but without moving in their orbits. 
The lovely moonlight itself looked ghastly and hor¬ 
rible shining on the supernatural panic-deformity of 
that face! Gabriel turned away his head in. terror. 
He heard the voice of Father Paul saying to him: 
“ Wait here till I come back”—then there was an 
instant of silence again—then a low groaning sound, 
that seemed to articulate the name of God; a sound 
unlike his father’s voice, unlike any human voice he 
had ever heard—and then the noise of a closing door. 
He looked up and saw that he was standing alone 
before the cottage. 

Once, after an interval he approached the window 
He just saw through it the hand of the priest holding 
on high the ivory crucifix; but stopped not to see 
more, for he heard such words, such sounds, as 
drove him back to his former place. There he 
staid until the noise of something falling heavily 
within the cottage struck on his ear. Again he ad¬ 
vanced toward the door, heard Father Paul praying, 
listened for several minutes, then heard a moaning 
voice, now joining itself to the voice of the priest, 
now choked in sobs and bitter wailing. Once more 
he went back out of hearing, and Stirred not again 
from his place. He waited a long and a weary time 
there—so long that one of the scouts on the look-out 
came toward him, evidently suspicious of the delay- 
in the priest’s return. He waved the man back, and 
then looked again toward the door. At last, he saw 
it open—saw Father Paul approach him, leading 
Francois Sarzeau by the hand. 

The fisherman never raised his downcast eyes to 
his son’s face; tears trickled silently over his cheeks; 
he followed the hand that led him, as a little child 
might have followed it, listening anxiously and hum¬ 
bly at the priest’s side to every word that he spoke. 
“ Gabriel,” said Father Paul, in a voice which trem¬ 
bled a-little, for the first time that night—“Gabriel, 
it has pleased God to grant the perfect fulfillment of 
the purpose which brought me to this place; 1 tell 
you this, as all that you need—as all, I believe, that 
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you would wish—to know of what has passed while 
you have been left waiting for me here. Such words 
as I have now to speak to you, are spoken by your 
father’s earnest desire. It is his own wish that I 
should communicate to you his confession of having 
secretly followed you to The Merchant’s Table, and 
of having discovered (as you discovered)'that no evi¬ 
dence of his guilt remained there. This admission 
he thinks will be enough to account for his conduct 
toward yourself from that time to this. I have 
next to tell you (also at your father’s desire) that 
he has promised in my presence, and now pro¬ 
mises again in yours, sincerity of repentance in this 
manner: 

“When the persecution of our religion has ceased 
(as cease it will, and that speedily, be assured of it!) 
he solemnly pledges himself henceforth to devote his 
life, his strength, and what worldly possessions he 
may have or may acquire, to the task of re-erecting 
and restoring the road-side crosses which have been 
sacrilegiously overthrown and destroyed in his native 
province, and to doing good—good where he may. 
I have now said all that is required of me, and may 
bid you farewell—bearing with me the happy re¬ 
membrance that I have left a father and son recon¬ 
ciled and restored to each other. May God bless 
and prosper you, and those dear to you, Gabriel! 
May God accept your father’s repentance, and bless 
him also throughout his future life!” 

He took their hands, pressed them long and warm¬ 
ly, then turned and walked quickly down the path 
which Jed to the beach. Gabriel dared not trust 
himself yet to speak; but he raised his arm and put 
it gently round his father’s neck. The two stood to¬ 
gether so, looking out dimly through the tears that 
filled their eyes to the sea. They saw the boat put 
off in the bright track of the moonlight, and reach 
the vessel’s side: they watched the spreading of the 
sails, and followed the slow course of the ship till 
she disappeared past a distant headland from sight. 
After that, they went into the cottage together. 
They knew it not then—but they had seen the last, 
in this world, of Father .Paul! 

The events foretold by the good priest happened 
sooner than even he had anticipated. A new govern¬ 
ment ruled the destinies of France, and the persecu¬ 
tion ceased in Brittany. Among other propositions 
which were then submitted to the parliament was 
one advocating the restoration of the road-side crosses 
throughout the province. It was found, however, 
on inquiry, that these crosses were to be counted by 
thousands; and that the mere cost of the wood re¬ 
quired to re-erect them necessitated an expenditure 
of money which the bankrupt nation could ill afford 
to spare. \V hile this project was under discussion, 
and before it was finally rejected, one man had under¬ 
taken the task which the government shrank from 
attempting. When Gabriel left the cottage, taking 
his brother and sisters to live with his wife and him¬ 
self at the farm-house, Francois left it also, to per¬ 
form in highway and byeway his promise to Father 
Paul. For months and months he labored without 


intermission at his task; still, always doing good, 
and rendering help and kindness and true charity to 
all whom he could serve. He walked many a weary 
mile, toiled through many a hard day’s work, hum¬ 
bled himself even to beg of others, to get wood 
enough to restore a single cross. No one ever heard 
him complain, ever saw him impatient, ever detected 
him in faltering at his task. The shelter in an out¬ 
house, the crust of bread and drink of water, which 
he could always get from the peasantry, seemed to 
suffice him. Among the people who watched his 
perseverance a belief began to gain ground, that his 
life would be miraculously prolonged until he had 
completed his undertaking from one end of Brittany 
to the other. But this was not to be. He was seen 
one cold autumn evening silently and steadily at 
work as usual, setting up a new cross on the site of 
one which had been shattered to splinters in the 
troubled times. In the morning he was- found lying 
dead beneath the sacred symbol which his own 
hands had completed and erected in its place during 
the night. They buried him where he lay; and the 
priest who consecrated the ground allowed Gabriel 
to engrave his father’s epitaph, in the wood of the 
cross. Jt was simply the initials letters of the dead 
man’s name, followed by this inscription —“Fray 
for the repose of his soul: he died penitent , and 
the doer of good words /” 

Once, and once only, did Gabriel hear any thing 
of Father Paul. The good priest showed, by writ¬ 
ing to the farm-house, that he had not forgotten the 
family so largely indebted to him for their happi¬ 
ness. The letter was dated “Rome.” Father Paul 
said, that such services as he had been permitted to 
render to the Church in Brittany, had obtained for him 
a new, a far more glorious trust than any he had yet 
held. He had been recalled from his curacy, and 
appointed to be at the head of a mission which was 
shortly to be dispatched to convert the inhabitants 
of a savage and a far-distant land to the Christian 
faith. He now wrote, as his brethren with him were 
writing, to take leave of all friends forever in this 
world, before setting out—for it was well known to 
the chosen persons entrusted with the new mission, 
that they could only hope to advance its object by 
cheerfully risking their own lives for the sake of 
their religion. He gave his blessing to Francois 
Sarzeau, to Gabriel, and to his family; and bade 
them affectionately farewell for the last time. There 
was a postscript in the letter, which was addressed 
to Rose, and which she often read afterward with 
tearful eyes. The writer begged that, if she should 
have any children, she would show her friendly and 
Christian remembrance of him by teaching them to 
pray (as he hoped she herself would pray) - that 
a blessing might attend Father Paul’s labors in 
the distant land. The priest’s loving petition was 
never forgotten. When Rose taught its first prayer 
to her first child, the little creature was instructed 
to end the few simple words pronounced nightly 
at its mother’s knees, with:—“God bless Father 
Paul!” 
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HOW TO PROSPER: OR THE FATAL MISTAKE. 


B T A. B . J O B N 5 O i? , ESQ. 


Of the few overgrown fortunes that have been made in our country, 
the greater number seem to have fallen into the possession of natural¬ 
ized citizens rather than natives, notwithstanding the superior shrewd¬ 
ness with which our self-complacency is prone to endue Yankee intel¬ 
lect. Of our naturalized citizens, the French, with Girard as the 
exemplar, seem to have accumulated the largest fortunes ; and the Ger¬ 
mans, with Astor in the foreground, seem to stand next in the grade 
of wealth-accumulators, although possibly they may contend for prece¬ 
dence over the former class; while the Scotch, with Robert Lenox at 
their head, or Duncan of Providence, or Greig of Canandaigua, may 
he unwilling to concede a preeminence to either of the others. 

Among the successful Germans, in a moderate way, one some years 
ago resided in Baltimore, who, from the humble employment of a 
blacksmith, had arrived at the possession of a pretty large estate. How 
his name was pronounced and spelled in German is uncertain-; but it 
had become Anglicised into the word ‘ Heapupit.’ He was an old 
man at the period of our last war with Great Britain, but still occupied 
in commerce, which occasioned frequent visits by him to New-York, 
where his present historian became accidentally acquainted with him, 
at a private boarding-house. As his humble origin was known to the 
boarders, they took an interest in the conversation of the old man, 
although his language and manners retained many traces of his early 
rough employments, but modified by a quickness of perception and 
shrewdness of remark, which are apt to appear in self-made men. He 
perceived that his conversation was listened to attentively, and he 
seemed gratified with the homage thus given spontaneously to his saga¬ 
city ; and he often remarked to young men, that the great point for a 
man to discover was what he is fit for; when this is learned, the pro- 
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gress of a man toward wealth becomes sure, although it may be slow. 
He was fond of adding, in illustration, that he bad lost much time fruit¬ 
lessly as a blacksmith, before he discovered that he was not fit for that 
business, but was for mercantile pursuits. 

He began merchandising and matrimony together, and to economise 
time and money turned a necessary preliminary journey to Philadel¬ 
phia into a wedding tour. The facilities for travel were not good in 
those days, and as he -wished to enjoy the journey with his bride, he 
hired a one-horse chaise, in which lie and his wife left Baltimore on 
the morning of the wedding. The day was as bright as the occasion, 
and die bride had tasked all her pecuniary resources not to discredit 
by her dress the elevated position of a merchant’s lady, into which she 
was emerging from a condition as humble as her husband’s. She glo¬ 
ried in the possession of a pea-green silk pelisse, with a silk hat to 
match; and her appearance, when thus arrayed, and sitting in the 
chaise, fully justified her judgment in their procurement. 

' The happy husband was perhaps as proud as liis wife, but liis pride 
rejected externals and rejoiced in a purse which, though not very large, 
yet contained what -with prudence would supply the expenses of the 
journey and obtain the few special articles of merchandise whose pro¬ 
curement constituted the great object of the expedition. But every 
thing in nature seems to conspire against pride. They had not travel¬ 
led many hours in their open vehicle over an intensely dusty road, be¬ 
fore the husband saw with alarm that the dust was making fearful 
havoc with the fine habiliments of his bride, and especially with her 
hat. She had, unconscious of the mischief, applied repeatedly her 
moist hands (the temperature -was July) to adjust the hat, as the cur¬ 
rent of air or jolting of the chaise disturbed its proper position, and 
every touch had combined with the dust in leaving the marks of her 
pretty fingers distinctly and indelibly imprinted on the silk. Nor was 
that the whole mischief: the dust had insinuated itself into all the 
seams and crevices of the hat and ribbons, and aided by a soft moisture 
exuded from parts beneath, the whole superstructure was so pitilessly 
ruined, that when they arrived at Havre-de-Grace, where the night 
was to be passed, and where some cousins of the bride resided, a new 
hat became indispensable. The fortune of the wife had been expended 
on the bridal-dress, so the new hat had to be procured with the money 
of the husband, causing an inroad that he had not anticipated; but his 
gallantry conquered his avarice, and he determined that the joys of the 
honeymoon should not be frustrated by the accident. His resolution 
was happily seconded by finding at the only milliner’s shop in the little 
village a beautiful white hat, just suited for a bride, and which indeed 
had been made for one; but the accommodating milliner could make 
another in sufficient season, and would even allow a trifle for the 
spoiled green; hence, by the expenditure of some nine dollars the 
breach of costume was repaired, and the bridal twain were again 
happy, and departed hopefully in the morning with an immunity against 
dust, for its wings had been dampened during the night, and its flying 
effectually prevented, by a copious rain. 

Bright again was the sun and gay the leave-taking at Havre-de-Grace; 
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but the party had no sooner proceeded onward sufficiently far to be 
beyond the reach of shelter, when the treacherous clouds began to 
rally their scattered fragments and to open their renewed batteries on 
the wayfarers beneath; and in spite of a leather top to the chaise and 
a leather apron, the rain, confederating with a breeze that seemed to 
arise for the occasion, drenched both bride and bridegroom. In vain 
were handkerchiefs spread to shield the new hat; they only broke 
down its artificial flowers, which, like dying dolphins, emitted various 
hues, till the original whiteness of the hat was almost undiscoverable, 
and its paper crown and sides slouched over the wearer’s head and 
face in shapeless ruin. The result was too distressing for the fortitude 
of the bride, and yielding to the last resort of female sufferance, she 
wept profusely and bitterly. 

The poor groom loved his money, and had none to lose, nor had he 
been before aware of the expense and mischances of matrimony; but 
his wife must have a hat, and he accordingly satisfied his chagrin by a 
heavy malediction against hats that were fit for neither rain nor sun¬ 
shine, and by vowing that he would himself select the next hat at the 
first proper opportunity. This was not long in occurring. They 
reached Philadelphia in the evening, without farther misadventure, 
and as they passed a milliner’s shop, on the way to their intended tavern, 
where they desired to make a fair appearance, they stopped, and he 
selected a Leghorn which gave sufficient indications of durability, with¬ 
out being devoid of taste or fashion. The superiority of his judgment 
in this selection, over the frail purchases of his wife, was so gratifying 
to his vanity, that with a very mitigated relucfence he handed to the 
seller a twenty-dollar bank-bill, receiving in rWm the new hat and a 
ten-dollar note. 

Thus re-furbished, and with a rather cravir^Rippetite, they arrived 
at their destined hotel, where, after a warm and bountiful meal, they 
concluded to stroll through some of the neighboring streets during the 
unoccupied time that remained of the evening. They passed several 
shops which both Heapupit and his wife looked at with particular inte¬ 
rest ; he with a reference to the shop which he was to open at Balti¬ 
more, she with an eye to the many pretty things that were displayed at 
the windows. She at length saw some gloves, and remembered that 
hers were utterly ruined; she had also money enough remaining of 
her own to purchase a pair, but she had left it at the tavern. With 
this intimation he offered to be her banker till their return to the inn, 
and they entered the shop and bought the gloves, paying therefor out 
of the ten-dollar bill which had been received at the purchase of the 
bonnet. The shopman looked at the bill, and then at the queer cus¬ 
tomers, and called another young man, who also looked. After the 
two had consulted together a moment, one of them put on his hat and 
walked out of the shop, while the other came back and said he had 
sent out to get change. The messenger soon returned, but brought 
another person with him, who proved to be a police-officer; and then 
Heapupit was informed that the bill was a counterfeit, and that he must 
be taken to the mayor’s office to account for the manner in which he 
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came by the bill, and to ascertain if he had more of them in his pos¬ 
session. 

This sad climax to the adventure of the bonnets was a good joke to 
Heapupit in all after times, when in the known possession of wealth, 
and the self-complacency of vanquished early difficulties, he could repeat 
it after dinner; as was usually his wont, whenever a good occasion oc¬ 
curred, and he wanted to amuse his guests or friends ; but it was a sad 
difficulty at the time, and from which he extricated himself only by going 
with his accusers to the milliner’s, and fortunately obtaining her admis¬ 
sion that the note was an old counterfeit which she had inadvertently, 
in the twilight, passed to the gentleman. 

After the war nothing farther w r as heard of Heapupit at the old board¬ 
ing-house, and his shrewdness and his story were almost forgotten by 
all who had been its inmates, and the survivors of whom had themselves 
become old; when accidentally one of them, in passing lately a few 
days at Baltimore, ascertained that he had been a long time dead, and 
that he had left his property to a large family of children, of whom two 
only -were sons. "When he found that his end was approaching, he sent 
for these sons, and as a last act of paternal solicitude, told them that his 
estate was to be divided equally among his children and grand-children, 
according to the provisions of a will that would be found among his 
papers; and although, owing to the great number of his descendants, the 
share of each would amount to only a sufficiency for an eligible com¬ 
mencement of business, yet they severally could not fail from erecting 
thereon a large fortune, if they would carefully conduct their business 
on the principle of Aprecept which he duly, for their edification, re¬ 
peated, with all the winning emphasis that his waning strength would 
permit. The preceuLthus solemnly heralded at the hour of death was 
sufficiently characteimic of the old man’s early associations and con¬ 
tinued illiteracy. It was nothing but the homely, vulgar distich : 

‘Tickle me Billy, do, do, do; 

You tickle me, and I’ll tickle you,’ 

He declared that its operation was founded in human nature, and 
therefore infallible, when the precept was prudently obeyed. He cau¬ 
tioned his sons against the vulgar error of striving to prosper by prac¬ 
tices that are inconsistent with the prosperity of the persons -with whom 
we deal. The true golden rule is, ‘ You tickle me, and I ’ll tickle you.’ 
The man who acted thus would obtain wealth if he perseveringly di¬ 
rected his efforts to that object; or public honors, if he directed his 
efforts to that object. The maxim was the key by which could be un¬ 
locked all the avenues to prosperity. 

The old man spoke to his sons in German, for that was the language 
in which his thoughts continued to flow more fluently than in English. 
The young men had heard the lesson very many times before, but as this 
was to be the last infliction, they listened to it as though they heard it 
for the first time, and were astonished with its sagacity and freshness. 
Thus comforted in his tenderest vanity, the old gentleman lay a short 
time silent and was dead. 

The literary education of the sons had been sadly neglected, not from 
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any censurable indifference to the subject in the father, but from his 
want of knowledge. They had been taught to read a little, which ac¬ 
complishments, with some skill in the elementary rules of arithmetic, 
he deemed, by a contrast with his own deficiencies, great attainments. 
The sons were consequently not qualified for any higher employments 
than the mercantile traffic which had been followed by the father, and 
into which they had become partially initiated. They possessed how¬ 
ever dissimilar intentions, for while Frederick, the elder, determined 
to continue the old commercial business of his father, and in the old 
shop, the other, Peter, intended to see something of the world before 
he established himself finally in any place and in any given occupation. 
He felt also a strong desire to see Germany, the native country of his 
forefathers, where many of his paternal relations were still supposed to 
exist; and as they were known to be poor, Peter’s.vanity may possibly 
have desired to glorify itself a little by astonishing them with the splen¬ 
dor of the American branch. His share of the paternal spoils was a 
tenth of the whole, and when reduced into money, amounted to twenty 
thousand dollars, which, after a decent period of mourning, and with a 
view of killing two birds with one stone, he converted into cotton for 
the French market, and took passage with it in a ship for Havre; sor¬ 
rowfully remarking to some of the cautious old friends of his father, 
who disliked these evidences of a roaming disposition, that grief was 
impairing his health, and that a change of scenery was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for his spirits. To remain in the old shop he knew would kill him, 
and he wondered how his brother could endure it; though Fred, al¬ 
ways possessed strong nerves, and could bear any thing. 

The ship in which Peter embarked experienced a succession of the 
most favorable winds, but was unfortunately stranded on a fatal sand¬ 
bar, almost in sight of its destined port, and after all thoughts of danger 
had been dismissed from the minds of the passengers. They were all 
saved except two who were washed overboard and drowned; and 
most of the cargo was eventually saved and taken on shore by lighters,, 
but it was badly damaged by the salt water. This was a contingency 
against which Peter had not guarded by any insurance, for where he 
ventured his life he thought he might venture his property. His loss 
was large, and he felt it severely; but at the commencement of life 
pecuniary losses are much mitigated by an exuberance of undefined 
hopes. He could not, however, help occasionally reflecting, that as yet 
the maxim of his father had been impracticable. Nobody had tickled 
him, though he felt keenly disposed to tickle in return, according to the 
injunction of the adage; that is, no person had conferred on him any bene¬ 
fit, which was the tickling that the adage meant, as he supposed, when 
interpreted literally. On the contrary, when the ship stranded, instead 
of being tickled, everyman on board regarded himself alone, or seemed 
to vie with each other in throwing into the sea Peter’s cotton, that the 
ship might be floated; and when his damaged cotton was in a position 
to be sold, every purchaser exaggerated its defects, and sought to ob¬ 
tain it ruinously low. His experience thus far was therefore any thing 
but propitious to his hopes; while the steadily occurring diminution of 
his patrimony irritated all the latent avarice which his father’s precepts. 
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had constantly fostered in him, and made him specially anxious that 
the tickling process should be commenced speedily. 

As soon as he realized from the wreck of his venture all that could 
be obtained, he hastened to Paris, in the expectation that a change of 
scene would produce a favorable change in the operation of his maxim ; 
but at Paris his funds diminished even faster than at Havre, for he 
could not resist participating expensively in the various novelties of 
that city of curiosities, in occasionally uniting in its more personal dis¬ 
sipations, and in becoming a victim to the swarms of sharpers, foreign 
and native, that make Paris their head-quarters, and eveiy stranger their 
special object of attack. Still he could have borne equably these mani¬ 
fold depredations on his fortune, if he could have seen amid them a 
commencement of the process of becoming rich by a reciprocation of 
benefits; and for such a commencement his urgency increased in a 
direct proportion to the decrease of his resources. Like the ancient 
spinster immortalized by Russel, and the burden of whose inquiries 
was, ‘ Why do not the men propose, mamma V so he could have sung 
as feelingly, ‘ Why do not the men tickle, papa V His soul and all that 
was within him, yearned to exchange his silver franc pieces for golden 
Napoleons, but nobody would commence the traffic; and instead thereof 
eveiy body that he gamed with seemed intent on fleecing him; shop¬ 
keepers, servants and restaurateurs imposed on him to the extent of 
their several opportunities ; while the mass of the population, who could 
in no way use him to their advantage, spattered him with their equipages, 
or passed him with disregard. Once indeed he began to believe that 
the tickling process was about to be commenced in the person of a 
very agreeable young man, whom he met at a table d’hote; and who, 
seeing that Peter was a stranger, courted his society assiduously. Peter 
was determined that he would interpose no obstacle to this auspicious 
indication, and he repaid the young man’s politeness by copious draughts 
of wine. The two became shortly inseparable companions, but as the 
new friend introduced him to pretty expensive practices, the tickling 
with which Peter requited his friend cost much more than the friend’s 
original tickle deserved; and Peter’s remaining funds were soon so 
far exhausted, that unless he proceeded forthwith toward Germany his 
chance of ever reaching it would be frustrated. He accordingly lost 
no further time, and as lie had no ceremonious congees to make, lie paid 
his bills, and stepping into a diligence, was soon on his route toward 
Vienna, the residence of his kinsmen. 

The journey was long, and cost him much more than he had antici¬ 
pated, and before he arrived at its termination he would gladly have 
retraced his steps homeward, but he feared his remaining money would 
not supply the means; and when he finally reached Vienna, he was 
almost penniless. He lamented that he had ever left Baltimore, or 
that he had not returned thither before all his property had become 
dissipated; although he felt at his misadventures a degree of shame that 
might have restrained him from returning in his present condition had 
the ability been presented to him. He was fortunate in discovering 
his relations more readily than he could well have expected, but they 
were all situated in the lowest walks of life ; and although he was liim- 
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self reduced to an equality with them in poverty, he almost repented, 
when too late, that he had acknowledged his consanguinity to so dis¬ 
creditable a kindred. From his external appearance, which greatly 
oveiTated his true condition, and from rumors that had reached them 
of the affluence of his father, they received him with diffidence and 
awe, and with every demonstration of grovelling affection; hut when, 
from indications that could not he long mistaken, they eventually found 
that he had as little to hestow on diem as they had to hestow on him, 
they remitted their respect, while they increased in good-will and cor¬ 
diality. Feeling no longer any reason to believe that their poor pro¬ 
visions would he despised, they shared freely what they had with the 
necessitous wanderer, and made him as comfortable as their poverty 
would permit. 

While Peter was thus in the home of his ancestors, realizing the 
early condition of his progenitors, his brother Frederick in Baltimore 
was endeavoring to establish himself gradually and slowly in the mer¬ 
cantile business, to which he had been trained from early life. He, like 
his brother, was looking hopefully to the precept which had been en¬ 
joined on them by their father, and he commenced the practice of it by 
hiring a good pew in the German Lutheran Church, and in sending to 
the minister a large ham and turkey as a Christinas present. When 
the good dominie was thus tickled, he thought Frederick a. very amia¬ 
ble young man, who meiited the good offices of all right-minded people, 
and he failed not to speak thus of him to members of the church, who 
in turn applauded him to others, and his shop soon became the mart 
for the whole congregation, from a principle of esprit du corps, that 
often actuates small communities. Frederick lost no time also in iden¬ 
tifying himself with the German Benevolent Society, and at their annual 
festivals talking feelingly and copiously of the Fader-Land, riot forget¬ 
ting the more substantial requirement of a liberal annual contribution 
to the society’s funds. The members and officers of the society being 
thus tickled in a spot that is apt to be sensitive, failed not to tickle back 
again through the medium of his merchandise and credit. But he un¬ 
expectedly received another benefit. The president of the society, an 
honest German, of considerable wealth, which he had acquired by pa¬ 
tient industry, and in despite of the want of all literature, was so pleased 
with the patriotism of Frederick, that he courted his acquaintance, and 
Frederick ultimately became his son-in-law by a marriage with the old 
gentleman’s eldest daughter, to the no small increase of the young man’s 
consideration in Baltimore and prospective wealth. Nor did Frederick 
foil to patronize all the city newspapers, by liberally advertising in their 
columns; and as no class of men understand better the process of ‘ you 
tickle me, and I ’ll tickle you,’ than newspaper editors, they took every 
opportunity to allude to him in their respective papers as their public- 
spirited townsman, Frederick Heapupit, Esq., whose mercantile enter¬ 
prise and integrity were an honor to the city. 

In due progression he emerged from the chrysalis condition of a re¬ 
tailer to the splendors of a full-blown jobber, and no man was ever 
more friendly than he to the country dealers who resorted to Baltimore 
for then- supplies of merchandise. If the dealers were young and gay 
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he attended them to the theatre; and if they were old, he invited them 
to a seat in his pew. He seemed to feel toward all his country dealers 
the intuitive love which a cat feels toward catmint, and they could do 
no less in return for so much kindness than to give him their custom, 
and recommend him to their neighbors. 

As he continued to be economical in his expenses and prudent in his 
credits, and omitted no opportunity of tickling persons who could tickle 
back again advantageously, he gradually but steadily increased in pro¬ 
perty. His family grew also with his other possessions, and he came 
to be surrounded with numerous children, while he, in the perpetual 
engrossment of business, lost all record of the flight of time, and seemed 
unconscious that he was no longer so young as formerly. But although 
he could thus lose sight of Time, Time took care not to lose sight of 
him, but stealthily kept tally of the fleeting years by whitening his hair, 
imprinting wrinkles at the outer corners of his eyes, and increasing his 
rotundity, until he was to every eye but his own a portly old gentleman. 
His father-in-law had been dead some years, and he was one of the ex¬ 
ecutors of the deceased’s will, and a legatee of no inconsiderable por¬ 
tion of the estate. 

In this halcyon period of his existence, when he was well satisfied 
with himself, and by consequence well satisfied with the world, and all 
that therein is, he began to think of his brother, of whom he had not 
heard since they separated. He knew that the ship had been stranded 
in which Peter sailed, and that some of the passengers were drowned, 
and he always supposed his brother was one of the lost. By a coinci¬ 
dence which is far from uncommon, while he was thus musing on his 
brother, a letter from him was brought to the store, announcing that he 
had been long at Vienna, in the most deplorable destitution, and craving 
assistance to enable him to return to Baltimore. This was a case in 
which if Frederick tickled ever so much he could expect no lucrative 
return; still avarice had not rendered him wholly callous to the ties of 
consanguinity, and he forthwith answered the appeal of his brother by 
sending him a bill of exchange, with the proceeds of which, if managed 
prudently, he could come home. 

The meeting of the brothers, which in due time occurred, afforded a 
surprise to both, so far as their personal appearance was concerned. 
They had separated as young men, and they met as old men. Still 
they soon recognised each other’s early lineaments, and amused them¬ 
selves with the rehearsal of early incidents. But what most astonished 
Peter was the wealth of Frederick ; and what most astonished Frede¬ 
rick was the poverty of Peter, especially as both professed to have been 
governed in their conduct by the great maxim of their father. On an 
explanation, however, the mystery became solved. Poor Peter had 
committed a fatal mistake. He had never tickled any persons, but had 
Availed to have them tickle first; while Frederick had practised on the 
plan of tickling in advance, and especially those who could tickle back 
again Avith many per cent, of advantage. The opposite results of the 
tAvo modes were Avell exemplified in the different destiny of the brothers ; 
and in Anew of this difference, which communicated an entirely neAV 
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idea to Peter, he insisted that the maxim was wrongly worded, and 
that instead of reading: 

‘ Tickle me, Billy ; do, do, do! 
the maxim ought to read: 

‘I tickle you, Billy; see, see, see! 

I ’ll tickle you, and you tickle me!’ 

In his donation to his unfortunate brother, Frederick intended to be 
disinterested, but he derived therefrom an intellectual pleasure which 
was more than an equivalent for the pecuniary expenditure. And now 
that he had obtained a taste of the pleasures that result from benevo¬ 
lence, a desire therefor grew in him fast, and he gradually extended 
gratuities to numerous objects where no pecuniary return seemed pos¬ 
sible ; but very unexpectedly to him he found that many of these cases 
would either collaterally or directly result in larger pecuniary returns 
than his most selfish ticklings. This was strikingly exemplified in the 
assistance which he occasionally made to his brother, who, enfeebled 
by dissipation and disappointed early hopes, had brought home a con¬ 
stitution as much impoverished as his purse. Frederick had long sup¬ 
ported him comfortably, when on the formation of a new settlement, 
made in the vicinity of Baltimore by the Canton Company, the counsel 
of the company discovered that a piece of land, which was essential to 
the project, was owned (unknown to everybody) by the heirs of old 
Heapupit, and it accordingly had to be purchased, and it brought a 
large sum of money. Peter’s share was more than sufficient to repay 
all advances which Frederick had made for him, and to leave an ample 
sufficiency for his own support. But as usual, when blessings come 
late they are not long enjoyed, and Peter, after a very brief realiza¬ 
tion of his new prosperity, was afflicted with apoplexy and died, but 
not before he had bequeathed his property to Frederick, who alone of 
all the family had substantially sympathized with his necessities. 

Finally Frederick found himself possessed of a much larger estate 
than had ever been owned by his father. He had long been respected 
as a prosperous man, with large wealth but with sordid views. He 
now began to gradually acquire additional respect, by reason of the 
active benevolence that his later actions developed, and by several dis¬ 
interested benefits he conferred on his city. He eventually retired 
from commercial business, resigning the establishment to his sons, and 
employed a still vigorous old age in the various cares that attended the 
due investment of his property, and in embracing every opportunity to 
make himself useful. He aided all worthy public enterprises, con¬ 
tributed to all useful charities, assisted all meritorious individuals who 
resorted to him for counsel or pecuniary aid, and to his last moment 
(which occurred only a year ago) he insisted that the maxim of his 
father was a true guide to prosperity; but that whoever would attain 
the full benefit its practice can insure, must perform the tickling from 
no mercenary or selfish motive, but simply from a principle of duty to¬ 
ward God and of good will toward all mankind. He was a good deal 
vain-glorious of his discovery, which he thought entirely new; and he 
was almost sorry when, after repeating it one day, with his usual self- 
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complacency, lie was told that it was as old as the Bible, being plainly 
included in the promise, that ‘ he that watereth shall he watered,’ and 
‘ the liberal soul shall be made fat.’ 
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Harrotiuc. 

LILY CARISFORD’S CHOICE. 

BY GRACE, OF WOOD DELL. 

“I think our Lily is the sweetest child 
lever saw,” said lined Carisford, a young 
naval officer, to his widowed mother, dur¬ 
ing one of his rare home visits. 

one is a dear, good child, and so af- j 
fectionate,” replied Mrs. Carisford, with I 
enthusiasm. I 


“We must send her to some fashiona¬ 
ble seminary without delay ; I wish her to 
become as accomplished as she is beauti¬ 
ful,” observed the son. 

Mrs. Carisford belonged to an old-fash¬ 
ioned class of mothers—now nearly ex- 
I tinct—and had other views in relation to 
the education of her charge. 

“ I most sincerely hope that Inly may 
always be blessed with a sufficiency of 
wealth for all good purposes,” said she ; 
“ but we cannot forsee what may yet be¬ 
fall her, and I am resolved her education 
shall be such as will fit her for any re¬ 
verses of fortune, and I propose to—” 
“ While I live, she will be kindly cared 
for,” interrupted young Carisford. 

“ I am sure of that, my son, but as I 
said before, we cannot penetrate futurity, 
and it is best to be prepared for any emer¬ 
gency. Now I think the home-training of 
girls is too much neglected, and I propose 
to keep her under my own tuition, till she 
has obtained a thorough knowledge of do¬ 
mestic matters, and then I will consent to 
her going to any school you may recom¬ 
mend.” “You are always right, dear 
mother,” returned Lieutenant Carisford, 
“ and if some mothers could have the ben¬ 
efit of your opinion upon this important 
subject, and would profit by it, there 
■would be fewer wrecks of fortune and hap¬ 
piness for their children.” 

“ The best way to break up this foolish 
system of education, would be a law in 
force, forbidding all aspirants for the re¬ 
sponsibilities of housewives to marry, un¬ 
til well initiated into the mysteries of 
home-economy,” said Mrs. Carisford with 
great earnestness. 

“ Just so; I think this knowledge is an 
almost indispensable requisite for domes¬ 
tic unity and happiness—but when I mar¬ 
ry—which I shall not do till I leave the 
sea—my wife must also possess beauty and 
grace, and charms of the heart and intel¬ 
lect, to secure my abiding affection.” 

“ I trust Lily will have this rare com¬ 
bination of excellencies, and hope she may, 
at some future period, become my daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, as she is already by adoption,” 
said’Mrs. Carisford smiling. 

“ She may indeed, but never mention 
the subject to her, fori hope—” but what 
he hoped must he forever lost to the world, 
for at this moment, the room was filled 
with fragrance, and a small maiden of thir¬ 
teen years danced in at the open door, 
with her snowy apron crowded with blos¬ 
soms, which she divided between mother 
and son, and thus put an end to the con¬ 
versation. 

They had taken Lily from an alms-house, 


where she had been left when but a few 
months old by persons unknown. 

She was a fairy-like child of three years, 
when Reed Carisford, then a young mid¬ 
shipman, first saw and determined to res¬ 
cue her from the hard lot which must al¬ 
most inevitably befall her as a friendless 
pauper-child, and the grateful young crea¬ 
ture had never given them occasion to re¬ 
pent the kindness. 

After a visit of a few days, Lieutenant 
Carisford was obliged to return to his ves¬ 
sel, and two years elapsed before he again 
visited home. In the meantime, Mrs. Ca¬ 
risford had placed Lily under the charge of 
a competent governess. 

Her health was now very feeble, and she 
welcomed her son with the liveliest de¬ 
monstrations of joy. She had fondly hop¬ 
ed that he would now devote himself to 
homc-occupations and enjoyments, but he 
was young, scarcely twenty-eight, and am¬ 
bition was the ruling principle of his ac¬ 
tions, though he loved and reverenced his 
mother. He was now Captain Carisford, 
by a regular course of promotion, and 
could not think of forsaking the profession 
which promised him such brilliant honors. 

Alas! he had yet to learn that fame and 
fortune and the plaudits of his fellow-be¬ 
ings would bring but transitory happiness. 

He affectionately embraced his mother 
at the moment of separation. Farewell, 
mother dear, in three short years I will j 
return, perhaps to leave you no more,” : 
and he turned to dash a tear from his 
manly cheek. 

“ You’ll never return to me,” said the 
sorrowing mother, with a prophetic sigh. 

“ I feel, my son, that we are parting to 
meet no more on earth—but go, and may 
the good God bless and prosper you, my 
best earthly treasure,” said she, motioning 
him away with an uncontrollable burst of 
grief. 

Lily stood mutely bending over a flower- 
stand; she was not weeping, but tears 
were cradled in her eyes, ready to rock 
over the lids at the slightest bidding. 

“ Be kind to my mother, my sweet little 
Lily. Think of me in fair weather—pray 
for me in foul,” said the noble sailor, im¬ 
printing a kiss upon her lips, which quiv¬ 
ered with suppressed grief, and he hurried 
away to conceal his own emotion, while j 
the child crept to her own room to shed j 
in secret the bitterest tears that had ever | 
dimmed her eyes, for she had a strong pre- i 
sentiment that he would never return. 

*:• * ir * *■ 

Time crept slowly away, and Lily had 
become a finely developed young lady of 
eighteen, and possessed great personal 
beauty, though this chance qualification 
was nothing in comparison with the pure 
excellence of her heart. 

She devoted much of her time to Mrs. 
Carisford, who was now a confirmed inva- ; 
lid, and her grateful spirit, emulous of re¬ 
paying the kindness of her adopted mother, 
never permitted her to shrink from the 
performance of the countless little services 
which a gentle hand can render a sick 
person, and which were peculiarly accepta¬ 
ble, because bought by love, and not gold. 

Mrs. Carisford received a call one day 
from a nephew, who resided in a distant 
city, and whom she had not seen for many 
years. 

Percy Livingston had many fine traits 
of character, but he harbored one fault 
which at times threw every merit in the 
shade, and this was stern, unbending pride. 

His business detained him some time in 
the place, and he called frequently to make 
inquiries concerning the health of his aunt. 


He was hot always admitted to her pres" 
ence, consequently it often devolved upon 
Lily to entertain him. 

He was much struck by the extreme 
loveliness of his cousin—by courtesy, and 
the beautiful simplicity of her manners 
combined with 

“ The purity of grace, 

The mind, the music, breathing from her face,” 
rendered her irresistibly charming, and 
after a few brief interviews, he loved her 
with as much devotion as a person of his 
nature could possibly entertain for another. 

Her former history was given him by his 
aunt, who did not suspect his attachment 
—and the mystery which involved her pa¬ 
rentage was far from satisfactory. 

It was very difficult for him to bring 
his haughty spirit to consent to a union 
with one, whose origin he knew at best to 
be a lowly one, but affection gained the 
mastery after a severe struggle, and he 
made her a. formal offer of his hand. 

Lily heard his proposal in astonishment, 
for, though a woman in years, she was a 
child in her experience in such matters. 

“ You may ask my mother Carisford,” 
said she quietly, “ and I shall abide by 
her decision, for she is the best friend I 
have on earth.” 

“ I will speak with her immediately,” 
said Livingston rising. 

“ ()h, not now ! she is sleeping, and 
must be disturbed on no account!” exclaim¬ 
ed the maiden, with child-likc earnestness. 

“ Well, then, dear cousin, [ will call 
to-morroiv,” replied, the suitor, as lie 
made his departing bow. 

How truly is it said that we know not 
what a day may bring forth! The morrow 
found Mrs. Carisford robed in her wind¬ 
ing sheet, and Lily weeping inconsolably 
over her remains. 

Livingston staid till after the funeral 
ceremonies were performed, and then left, 
intending to return in a few weeks, for he 
saw the present was no time to press his 
suit. 

More than three years had passed since 
Captain Carisford went away, and well- 
authenticated intelligence came to the 
mourning Lily that his ship and all on 
board had perished in a terrible storm. 

Mrs. Carisford had left no will, and Lily 
learned that as soon as the estate was set¬ 
tled, she would be homeless, for she had 
no lawful claim upon the property, and the 
grudging heirs hud no charity for the in¬ 
truder upon their rights. 

After the violence of her grief had some¬ 
what abated, the lone girl endeavored to 
forget her own afflictions in alleviating 
those of others. It was the depth of win¬ 
ter, and she went one day to visit a poor 
woman, who supported herself by sewing. 

Mrs. Loring was a lady in the finest 
sense of the term, and had once been ac¬ 
customed to the refinements of life. She 
was the widow of a merchant, who dying 
suddenly, left his property so involved, 
that after a settlement with the creditors, 
nothing remained. 

Her only child had been stolen from her 
when quite an infant, and she had long 
been alone in the world, but she had a firm 
reliance in the wisdom and goodness of 
her Heavenly Parent, whose severe cha3~ 
tenings she felt were intended for her ben¬ 
efit. 

It was on a hitter cold day that Lily 
set out to make her visit of mercy, and 
the poor girl thought in her desolation, 
that the hard, gray sky was striving to 
shut out every ray of light and warmth 
from the face of the earth, even as trouble 
hud crowded hope from her heart. 
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She found the widow bending over a 
small fire, shivering in every fibre, her 
face ghastly with illness, yet wearing a 
touching expression of resignation. 

“ Here is trouble greater than mine, for I 
have youth and health, and she has neith¬ 
er,” was the thought of the maiden, and 
her repinmgs were instantly hushed. 

Every kindly feeling of her nature was 
aroused to sympathy at sight of this suf¬ 
fering, and she proposed to go at once for 
a physician. 

“ Oh, do not leave me ! I have suffered 
so much without one kind voice to com¬ 
fort me, that I shall die if you leave me 
alone!” and the poor creature clung ner- 
- vously to Lily’s hand. 

At this moment, they heard the merry 
music of approaching sleigh-bells, and 
Lily ran to the door to ask assistance. The 
sleigh stopped, and Livingston sprang out 
and hurried to her side. She preferred 
her request, he immediately dispatched his 
servant for a physician, and then followed 
her into the house. 

Mrs. Loring complained of a nervous 
head-ache, and Lily kindly bathed the 
burning head. While she was perform¬ 
ing this office, a quaintly chased locket 
which she wore became detached from her 
dress, and fell into the lap of the widow, 
who caught it up with an exclamation of 
astonishment. It contained the miniature 
of a lovely young girl. 

“ Where did you get this, Miss Caris¬ 
ford r” she abruptly demanded. Lily 
crimsoned, “ I—I—have had it since an 
infant,” stammered she, greatly embar¬ 
rassed. 

Mrs. Loring was terribly excited, but 
she exercised self-control for one in her 
feeble state. 

“ Is there a sear on your left arm?” she 
asked, gasping at every word. Lily bared 
her fair arm; the mark of a deep cut was 
indellibly set, just below the elbow. 

“ You — arc — mij — child / Oh God, I 
thank thee for this merciful dispensation.” 

Her words fell like drops of molten lead 
upon the ear of Livingston. “ Believe her 
not, Lily ! believe her not!” cried he, im¬ 
petuously drawing the agitated girl away. 

. Mrs. Loring grew pale as death; she 
pressed her fingers upon a secret spring in 
the locket—a lid flew back disclosing a 
email cavity which contained a lock of hair, ; 
and the name of Mary Loring was engrav- j 
cd upon a rim beneath it. 

Livingston and Lily both read—the 
latter had never before discovered the cav¬ 
ity or name. 

The poor woman, fearful that her child 
would not acknowledge her, said solemnly, 

“ A little more than seventeen years 
ago, that locket was in my possession. 
One day when you were eight or nine 
months oiu, you saw il lying upuu my dres¬ 
sing table, and, attracted by the glittering 
ease, cried bitterly for it, until wearied by 
( your screams, 1 hung it about your neck. 

■ That day you were stolen from your cra¬ 
dle, by persons unknown, and a few years 
aftqr, \'! ; o removed to this place, where your 
iVUcr died, and till now I never could 
,'obtain .the slightest clue of you—do you 
believe me 

“iUU?, I do, TP)’ blessed mother!” cried 
Lily, springing forward to embrace her, 
but Livingston forcibly detained her. 

His lips .curved in rigid lines, and the 
fire of strong .determination Hashed from 
his eyes. 

“ Think before you decide, Lily, in ac¬ 
knowledging this .woman to be your moth¬ 
er ; you build up a barrier to our union, 
which can never, never be removed.” 

The path of duty was made plain, and 
the right minded girl resolved to follow ;it. 

“ I will forsake my mother for no one 
else oil earth,” said she with beautiful 
firmness. 

She had never appeared so entirely love¬ 
ly, even to Livingston, atf-at this moment, 
when, yielding to a sense of her filial ob¬ 
ligations, she renounced him in favor of 
ber mother. 

Her deep blue eyes were brilliant Wath 
bears, and her blanched face and Ups show¬ 
ed that she was not indifferent to the 
words of her lover, but she clung closely 
to her newly-found mother. 

“Go, go my child, I cannot, will not 
blight your fair prospects. Leave me, I 
.entreat you,” said the poor mother, un- 
.clasping the hands from about her neck. 

“ Entreat me not to leave you,” said the 
sweet girl, unconsciously using the lan¬ 


guage of the woman of old, “for in life 
I will cling to you, my mother, and in 
death, I will be buried by yoiir side.” 

Livingston witnessed this scene in un¬ 
disguised displeasure. “Lily Carisford, 
you have chosen!” said he haughtily, “ I 
could have married a nameless foundling— 
but the daughter of a living seamstress— 
never!” and with a lofty, unfaltering step, 
he left the house, and departed the same 
day for his distant home. 

The forsaken girl wasted no tears or re¬ 
grets upon his departure, for she felt that 
had he been truly worthy, he would not 
have cast her off thus easily. 

She left her former elegant home, and 
became the housekeeper and nurse of her 
mother, to whom she was able to render 
efficient service, thanks to the judicious 
training of Mrs. Carisford. 

She had devoted herself to a hard lot, 
but she was sustained in her path of diffi¬ 
culty by the consciousness of having been 
true to her duty. 

Time passed on, and the health of Mrs. 
Loring began to improve, and Lily had 
hope that there was yet much happiness 
in store for her. 

She was one day almost overcome with 
glad surprise by the sudden entrance of 
Captain Carisford, whom she had mourned 
as dead. 

“Ah, Lily, how sadly they have used 
you in my absence,” he exclailnul, as his 
eye fell upon her paleface and wasted form. 

“Nothing but death shall have power 
to separate us now, my precious little 
sister! My brave crew are all sleeping 
away in the deep, deep sea; my ship is 
lost, and they would not trust me with 
another, even if I desired it. You will be 
my wife—the light of my cheerless home 
■—will you not, Lily?” 

“Alas! 1 cannot,” said the maiden, 
sadly drooping her head, while the color 
mounted in ruby-like torrents to her face. 

Captain Carisford instantly divined the 
cause of her confusion and sadness, and lie 
said with the candor of a gentleman, “ I 
have been told about my cousin Livings¬ 
ton’s attentions, and it lias made no 
change in my feelings toward you, except 
to strengthen my admiration of your char¬ 
acter, and permit me to assure you, dear 
Lily, that you chose wisely, for I truly be¬ 
lieve that there is no earthly sentiment 
among mortals so deep, so abiding, so 
self-sacrificing, as a mother's love. Liv¬ 
ingston’s falseness was a blessed thing for 
me,” continued he, with a look of heart- 
impressed thankfulness, “for now exist¬ 
ence would be dark indeed, without Lily 
to brighten it.” 

Lily was happy, now, thrice happy, and 
she soon became the loved and honored 
mistress of the Carisford mansion. 

In her mother she ever found a faithful 
and sympathizing counsellor in the little 
perplexities which beset the paths of even 
the most favored mortals. 

Livingston returned, repentant, on the 
day of her bridal, and his proud heart was 
wrung by pangs of keen regret, when he 
learned that the flower once within his 
reach had been secured by another, though 
he ultimately confessed in all humility, 
that the bitter lesson was a blessing in 
disguise, inasmuch as it taught him to 
subdue his sinful pride.- - Yankee Blade. 
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Memories of Home Travels. 

Tn a former number we gave an imperfect 
sketch of some of the scenes of a recent 
northern tour. We wish we could now place 
upon these pages, in warm and glowing co¬ 
lours, a few of the pleasant pictures that re¬ 
main in memory of sojourns in the Palmet¬ 
to State, of visits to southern Louisiana, and 
of the ascent of the Mississippi, and its beau¬ 
tiful tributary, the Ohio, with here and there 
glimpses of the fine mountain scenery of 
Western Virginia, and of the valleys of Green¬ 
brier county with their fountains of health 
for the invalid, and their invigorating resorts 
for the pleasure seeking tourist. 

Fashion draws us so strongly toward the 
watering places of the North, that we over¬ 
look the attractions of our own region of 
country, and remain ignorant of the beauty 
of Southern scenery, and of the enjoyment 
of looking upon it associated with the ame : 
nities of Southern homes, and the kindness 
of Southern hospitality. Among reminiscen¬ 
ces—cherished by the heart as well as the 
memory—f have none more vivid than those 
connected with the State of South Carolina. 
It was a bright October afternoon when I 
embarked from New York on a steamer for 
Charleston. The dark shadows of evening 
found us on the broad Atlantic. I know of 
few situations that produce deeper feelings 
of loneliness than a solitary seat, at night, 
on the deck of a vessel on the wide ocean. 
There is nothing familiar on which the eye 
can rest. The stars seem to have lost their 
gentle influences, and to look coldly out from 
the infinite depths of the heavens. It is 
“water, water everywhere”—an uncertain 
and changing element. Even in calm wea¬ 
ther, every ship upon its bosom obeys its 
mighty pulsations, and when raised into fury 
by the tempest, how wild the tumult, and 
how like a tiny leaf the proudest bark is cast 
from wave to wave, ascending on their tops 
to the heights of heaven, and then suddenly 
sinking again to the deep places of the wa¬ 
ters. The words “ mother earth” fall pleas¬ 
antly on the ear when spoken at sea. We 
would then fain give some endearing appel¬ 
lation to the stable land, and I have often 
gone to the cabin, after long gazing upon the 


water, that the tight of the familiar furniture 
might speak to me of home and the custo¬ 
mary associations of terra firms. Byron’s 
address to the ocean is worthy of his sub¬ 
ject and of his genius, but I must confess to 
a more perfect sympathy with the feelings of 
Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters when they say “ Is 
there any peace in ever climbing up the 
climbing waver” 

“ Most wenry srnmotl the sen, weary' the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam.” 

Poets have always found the sea a source 
of rapturous inspiration, but to me, it is ever 
the “ melancholy main,” and I do not won¬ 
der that mermaids, as they sit upon the rocks 
combing their yellow hair, are represented 
as singing in strains so sorrowful, that the 
wandering sailor turns away his ear as from 
a death dirge. 

The morning of the third day after leav¬ 
ing New York found us in Charleston. This 
city cannot boast of regular architectural 
beauty, but there is something pleasing in 
the appearance of the veranda-encircled 
houses, shaded by dense shrubbery, suggest¬ 
ing ideas of coolness and luxury united with 
the fragrance and flowers of summer. To 
an eye accustomed for several months to the 
unsullied paint, and the new aspect of the 
Northern cities, it is doubly grateful to look 
upon the sombre colored walls in this humid 
atmosphere, giving to them, whether rightly 
or not, a history in the past, and associating 
them with the attractive olden time. The 
Battery is the only public promenade in 
Charleston. It commands a fine view of the 
bay, and on a warm evening, fanned by the 
soft sea breeze, and under the light of a full 
moon, one can imagine few spots more 
charming. On leaving Charleston for Co¬ 
lumbia, the capital of the State, the rail road 
passes through a low, level country for many 
miles. There is nothing in the autumnal 
hues of its vegetation, or its fresh verdure 
when seen in early spring, to remind one of 
the malaria by which it is visited. This road 
is not constructed over a picturesque region 
but a lover of nature will find beauties, where 
a person indifferent to her varied aspects, 
would see only dreary barrenness. About 
sixty miles from Charleston, the village of 
Orangeburg is seen among the trees, and as 
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you pass rapidly by* it, the fine residence of 
Judge G. is descerned, surrounded by a 
grove of oaks and pines, with rural seats un¬ 
der their shades, and gravelled walks for 
morning and evening rambles. This man¬ 
sion is consecrated to me by many remem¬ 
brances of kindness to the stranger, and of 
hospitalities graced by intelligence and the 
refinements of social cultivation. Not far 
from Columbia the road crosses, upon a wood¬ 
en causeway, the Congaree stvamp. On each 
side is the dark, sluggish water, in which 
cypress trees are growing, with trunks so 
black and bare, that they seem to have life 
only at their tops. The fantastic protube¬ 
rances from the roots, and numberless decay¬ 
ing logs complete the picture of desolation. 
"Water here is no longer emblematical of pu¬ 
rity, and the whole scene calls up visions of 
Stygian floods, and of the muddy weeds, and 
miry shores of the seven times circling river 
of the infernal regions. Columbia stands 
upon a slightly elevated ridge of land, about 
a half a mile from the confluence of the 
Broad and Saluda with the Congaree River. 
It is a beautiful town, with wide streets, sha¬ 
ded by fine trees, and adorned by handsome 
houses and gardens. The month of May is 
here redolent with roses, and probably in no 
other part of the United States are they 
found in greater numbers, or of finer varie¬ 
ties. In the extensive gardens of Mr. C. 
and Mr. L. the rose unfolds its loveliness 
among camelias and jasmines, and while look¬ 
ing upon its beauty, one could almost believe 
the Persian legend, which attributes the plain¬ 
tive but frenzied song of the nightingale to 
the out-gushing of its heart, breaking for the 
love of this flower. 

Columbia is the seat of the South Caro¬ 
lina College, an institution munificently en¬ 
dowed by the State and deservedly ranking 
high in public favor. William C. Preston, 
the gifted orator, and the accomplished scho¬ 
lar, was for a number of years its president. 
Declining health obliged him to resign, and 
the chair is now occupied by Dr. Thornwell, 
a name distinguished in the annals of pulpit 
■eloquence, and in the walks of metaphysical 
inquiry. Dr. Lieber is also a professor in 
this institution. His high reputation as a 
writer upon political economy is well known, 
and his extensive information, and clear 


judgment, renders his companionship deep¬ 
ly interesting and instructive. Columbia is 
made attractive by the charms of its culti¬ 
vated society, and by the polite attentions 
its inhabitants are ever ready to accord to 
strangers. The town has many fine public 
buildings. The new State House is not yet 
completed. The Lunatic Asylum is a large 
and commodious building, surrounded by 
cultivated grounds intended pleasantly to 
affect the senses of its unfortunate inmates. 

The Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
looks out from amidst noble trees, under 
whose shades, we can readily believe. Learn¬ 
ing and Piety would love to linger. The 
Arsenal is pleasant to the eye from the neat¬ 
ness of its walks, and the shrubs and flowers 
| that flourish in its parterres. There are 
jmany agreeable drives among the “sand 
. hills’ 1 in the vicinity of Columbia. One 
! sees there no picturesque rocks, or fertile 
: meadows, but overhead is the constant mu¬ 


sic of the murmuring pines, and in the open¬ 
ing spring, delicate wild flowers bloom by 


■the way side, and the yellow jasmine hangs 
its fragrant festoons among the trees. 

Leaving South Carolina my next pleasant 
remembrance is of Savannah. It stands 
upon the southern bank of the Savannah 
river, about eighteen miles from the ocean. 

: Its streets and open squares are so deeply 
! shaded by Pride of India trees, that the city 
| has the appearance of being built in a grove. 

I The houses are generally spacious and hand- 
'some, and numberless flowers adorn the 
j walks and gardens. About four miles from 
] town is a quiet cemetery called Bonaventure., 

I I have never seen a more solemn resting 

| place for the dead. Lofty oaks everywhere 

! shade the soil, and from them hang long 

|w r eepers of the dark, Spanish moss, which, 

; stirred by the breeze, waves like the half- 

i furled banners of a funeral procession. Over 

! our heads, the foliage was almost impervious, 

I even to the sunbeams. Here and there, one 
1 _ 

j lay like a golden arrow upon the grass, and 
I little birds wound their silvery songs among 
'the trees. The rippling of the river was 
jtlie faint under tone in their music, and the 
■white grave stones scattered around, alone 
spoke of Death, giving the age and virtues 
of those who slept in his embrace. Bona- 
venture is a place long to be remembered. 
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Such a spot must have inspired Bryant when 
he wrote his Thanatopsis, and this majestic 
poem should there be read if we wish fully 
to appreciate its solemn grandeur. 

Leaving Savannah, the land route to New 
Orleans is by rail road to Montgomery, on the 
Alabama river, thence by steamboat, stop¬ 
ping at Mobile, to the Crescent City. You 
pass through Lake Borgne and Lake Pont- 
chartrain, and were it not for the shallowness 
of their waters, access in this way to the 
city, would be much easier for vessels than 
by the mouth of the Mississippi. New Or¬ 
leans is half embraced by the Great Father 
of Waters, and while levees constantly repel 
his advances,—her merchants eagerly re¬ 
ceive the rich commercial treasures he offers 
them. The ground upon which the city 
stands, is lower than the river, but it slopes 
gradually towards the swamp, thus furnish¬ 
ing facilities for drainage. The French port 
of New Orleans has quite a foreign aspect. 
The houses are narrow, with projecting cor¬ 
nices, and often roofed with earthen tiles. 
The sign boards of the shops show that they 
were not placed there exclusively for Amer¬ 
ican eyes. One was quite characteristic. 
Above a low, brown house, in the door of 
which several loungers were smoking, was 
painted in large letters, “Rendezvous des 
grands kommes.” The public buildings and 
the cemeteries of New Orleans have been 
often described. One visits the latter with 
mournful interest, for the blighting pesti¬ 
lence seems to have rendered them more 
populous than the city of the living. The 
tombs are built upon the surface of the 
ground, and near them evergreens mingle 
with the rich blossoms of the oleander, while 
vases of fresh flowers often stand within the 
enclosures, affecting tributes of love for the 
departed. 

The Indian name for the Mississippi river 
was Missiah Sippah, meaning old, big, 
strong. It is difficult to picture in words 
this wonderful stream. I alwaj's felt when 
upon its rapid current, as if in the power of 
some mighty monster, whom a sudden ca¬ 
price might induce in a moment to* destroy 
me. “ The coast,” as the banks of the river 
are called for seventy five miles above New 
Orleans, presents some of the most beautiful 
plantations in the Southern States. The 


large houses, with corridors shaded by mag¬ 
nolia and orange trees, and the perfume of 
sweet-scented shrubs and flowers, suo-^est 
the richness and luxury of the tropics. No¬ 
ble oaks spread their protecting arms over 
rows of neat negro cabins, which, seen from 
our steamboat, looked like the white tents of 
patriarchal days. Above Baton Rouge, so 
called from the sticks of red wood cut from 
its trees by the earlj r French settlers, the 
banks lose their cultivated character. At 
Natchez the high, clay bluffs break the mo¬ 
notony, but above this point to the Ohio, the 
eye wearies of the low shores covered by 
cane brakes and cotton trees. There is some¬ 
thing exciting to the imagination in passing 
the mouth of the Red and Arkansas rivers. 
I thought of the desolate grandeur of their 
sources, far off among the Rocky Mountains, 
and of the Indian and the hunter who have 
crossed them, and I remembered the daj's 
of childhood, when with tiny fingers, they 
.were pointed out upon the map, with the 
feeling of awe associated by the young with 

the unknown and the powerful. Amon°- the 

...» 0 

striking pictures upon this river I recall one 

with especial interest. Were I a painter I 
would place it upon canvass. The night was 
moonless, and through clefts in the thick 
clouds, a few faint stars were shining. Our 
boat stopped at a lonely -wood yard to procure 
fuel. The “ deck passengers” were called 
to bring it on board. In their rough dress 
with woolen caps on their heads and lighted 
torches in their hands*!hey gathered the wood 
from the shore. At the top of the bank 
some large trees were growing, with tangled 
masses of the wild grape vine hanging from 
the branches. Upon everything around the 
torches cast fitful lights and shadows, re¬ 
vealing one moment the most picturesque 
wildness, and then swallowing up all again 
with darkness. The deep groans of our en¬ 
gine, as occasionally the imprisoned steam 
escaped, increased the strange effect of the 
scene. 

The Ohio well merits the name of “ La 
Belle Riviere,” whether seen in the swollen 
majesty of spring, or when its waters are 
| shallow, and its banks gorgeous with the 
hues of autumn. 

We left this river at Guyandotte to visit 
[the Sulphur Springs of Greenbrier county. 
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Our road was first through the fertile valle\ r 
of the Great Kanawha, and then we com¬ 
menced crossing the mountain ridges. On 
the top of Gauley Mountain we stopped to 
look at the “ Hawk’s Nest.” ^Ve stood upon 
a precipice looking down one thousand feet, 
into a valley, where flowed a w T ild stream 
called New River. Not a human habitation 
was to be seen, and not a spot w r hich the 
hand of man had cultivated. The silence 
was so deep that it affected the senses like 
something tangible. Not a bird uttered a 
note, and not a rustling leaf fell to the 
ground. Shelley speaks of “solemn mid¬ 
night’s tingling silentness,” and Wordsworth 
of 


“The silence of the seas. 
Among the farthest Hebrides.” 


But the quiet of neither could exceed the 
profound stillness of this mountain solitude. 

We reached the While Sulphur Springs 
about ten o’clock on the evening of the third 
day after leaving Guyandotte. From the 
dark and overshaded road we came sudden¬ 
ly into a little valley hollowed out among 
the hills. Lights were shining in the cotta¬ 
ges that surrounded the hotel, and they 
gleamed far up the sides of the mountains 
where the more sequestered residences were 
placed. Sounds of music came from the 
ball room, and the white figures of the dan¬ 
cers flitted gracefully by the open windows. 
It was as if a tale of enchantment had sud¬ 
denly become a reality. The illusion was 
scarcely dispelled in the morning when I 
looked out upon the green lawn, and the 
cheerful groups chatting under the trees, and 
around to the mountains, with the blue sky 
resting upon them, and the soft lights and 
delicate shadows following each other down 
their sides. Many of the cottages here are 
named from the Southern States. We oc¬ 
cupied one in Louisiana Row and next to us 
was the attractive name of Paradise Row. 
The piazzas in front of them are delightful 
places for evening re-unions and for lovers’ 
iete-a-ietes. 

At this pleasant spot I finish these outlines 
of past journeyings, and close my memo¬ 
ries of home travels. 

Cecilia. 
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MISS HARPER’S MAID. 


It had been a day of boisterous excitement. The 
gravity of the ship had been strangely disturbed. "We 
had crossed the line” in the morning, and there had 
been the usual saturnalia on deck. Of these, as I was 
returning to India, after a sick furlough, I had been 
only a spectator; but still, when the evening came, 
and the fun was at an end, I fell sufficiently weary 
with the heat and excitement, to enjoy a quiet cau- 
serie in my own cool cabin. 

My companions were a bottle of “ private” claret, 
and the “ chief officer” of the ship. Now this chief 
officer was an excellent fellow; I think that I never 
knetv a better. His name was Bloxbam. He was 
about eight-and-twenty years of age, with a round, 
fresh-colored, but intelligent face; bright, laughing 
eyes, and the whitest teeth in the world. There was 
in him a rare union of the best parts of the old and 
the new race of merchant seamen; that is, he had all 
the openness and frankness, the seaman-like qualities 
of the old men, without their coarseness and vul¬ 
garity ; and he had the more refined and gentleman¬ 
like manners of the new, without their dandyism and 
effeminacy. He was in my eyes the very pink and 
perfection of a sailor. 

We discussed the incidents of the day, and dis¬ 
coursed upon the character and objects of the Satur¬ 
nalia, or rather, as we agreed, the Neptunalia, which 
we had been witnessing. I have no intention of de¬ 
scribing what has been so often been described be¬ 
fore. But there is one part of the ceremony on 
which I must say a few words. Before the unhappy 
neophyte who has to be initiated into the mysteries 
of the equator is finally soused in the tub of water, 
which by a merciful dispensation is made to follow 
on the begriming and befouling operation of the shav¬ 
ing, he is asked by the operator if he has been 
11 Sworn at Highgate.” Now, to be sworn at High- 
gate, is to undertake not to do certain things, when 
you can do better, as “ never to drink small beer 
when you can get strong, unless ,” (there is always 
a saving clause,) “ unless you like small beer better 
than strong.” I do not remember all the. obligations, 
though they are not many, named in the recital. But 
one I have every reason to recollect. Bloxham, 
with his smiling face and joyous manner, was talk¬ 
ing over this part of the ceremony; and when he re¬ 
peated the words of the Highgate oath, “Never to 
kiss the maid, when you can kiss the mistress— un¬ 
less, you like the maid better than the mistress,” I 
could see a significant twinkling in his eyes, which 
stimulated my curiosity. I asked him what he was 
thinking of, and he said that he “ could believe it 
very possible to like the maid better than the mis¬ 
tress,” and I said so top. “At all events,” added 
Bloxham, “ it often happens that the maid is the bet¬ 
ter worth kissing of the two.” 

I could see plainly enough from my friend’s man¬ 
ner, that I had not got at the bottom of this roguish 


twinkling of the eye. His whole face was indeed 
one bright, smile, and there was a world of meaning 
dancing beneath it- I was determined, as sportsmen 
say, to “ unearth” it; so I said at once, that I should. 
enjoy my claret all the more, if he would impart to 
it the relish of a good story. Then I took the bottle 
off the swinging tray, filled our glasses, and told him 
to' “ leave off making faces and begin.” 

“ Well,” he said, making himself comfortable in a 
comer of my couch, “I must acknowledge that 
‘ thereby hangs a tale.’ * Never kiss the maid when 
you can kiss the mistress, unless, you.like the maid 
better than the mistress.’ At the risk of your think¬ 
ing me a low fellow, I ’ll give you a chapter of my 
own experiences, illustrative of this portion of our 
sailorly interpretation of being sworn at Highgate. • 

“After the last voyage but one, our good ship 
went into dock for a thorough refitting, and I had a 
longer spell at home than I had enjoyed for many 
years. I would not change this way of life for any 
in the world; but I was glad for once to stretch my 
legs fairly on dry land, and see something of green 
fields, brick and mortar, and my shore-going friends 
in the neighborhood of Canterbury. 

“Among the famil ies in which I was most inti¬ 
mate was that of a Mr. Harper. He had made a 
comfortable fortune by trade, and now was enjoying 
his otium cum dignitate in a good house on the out¬ 
skirts of the city. An only daughter kept house for 
him; for he was a widower. Now Julia Harper, 
when I first knew her, was a fine, handsome girl of 
two-and-twenty; tall, well-made, but on rather a 
large scale, with bright, restless eyes, and a profu¬ 
sion of dark hair. She had a great many admirers 
in Canterbury, some of whom, there is every reason 
to suppose, admired the old gentleman’s moneyas 
much as the young lady’s eyes, but they met with 
no great encouragement. -Miss Harper, it was whis¬ 
pered, had determined not to marry a Canterbury 
man. She wished to see more of the world. Her 
tastes inclined toward the army or the navy; and it 
was predicted that some fine day a young officer 
from one of the regiments in garrison, with an eye 
to the paternal guineas, would succeed in carrying 
off the prize. Everybody, however, said that she 
j was heart-whole, when I was first introduced to her, 
and some of my more intimate friends jestingly said 
that there was a chance for me. I confess that I 
was a good deal struck by the girl. The artillery of 
her bright eyes soon began to do some execution. I 
liked her open, bold manner. I had very little ex¬ 
perience of the sex, and I thought that her candor 
and unreserve betokened a genuineness of character, 
and a truthfulness of disposition, very refreshing in 
such an age of shams. I think I liked the old gentle¬ 
man, too—I know I liked his dinners and his wines— 
I was certainly a favorite with Mr. Harper. “Whether 
he ever contemplated the probability of his daughter 
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and myself becoming attached to one another, I do 
not' know; but if he did contemplate it, and with 
pleasure, it must have been pleasure of tie most un¬ 
selfish kind, for of all his daughter’s admirers, in 
point of worldly advantages, I must have been the 
least eligible. However, he had been heard to say, 
that he did not look for a rich son-in-law, as his 
daughter would have plenty of money of her own; 
so, sometimes, I thought it possible that the old gen¬ 
tleman would not close his paternal heart against 
me, if I were to offer myself as a suitor for the fair 
Julia’s hand, and a claimant to her heart. 

“I often met with Julia at the house of mutual 
friends. I certainly liked the girl; and my vanity 
was flattered, because, with so many a dmir ers around 
her, she showed me, as I thought, a decided prefer¬ 
ence. She seemed to be never tired of talking about 
the sea. She wearied me with questions about it; 
and on more than one occasion said—very unguard¬ 
edly—that she thought a voyage to India would be 
the most delightful thing in the world. Of course, I 
made fitting answer, that with a congenial compa¬ 
nion, a voyage anywhere would be delightful; and, 
more than once, opportunity being favorable, I was 
on the point of declaring myself, when an internal 
qualm of conscience arrested the dangerous avowal. 

“ Affairs were in this state, when an accident be¬ 
fell me which brought matters to a crisis. There 
was a steeple-chase one day in the neighborhood of 
Canterbury, which I attended on foot. During the 
excitement of the race, I attempted a difficult cut 
across the country, failed at a leap which was beyond 
my powers, and had the misfortune to sprain my an¬ 
kle. The injury was; a very severe one, and I was 
laid up for many weeks in my lodgings. You have 
often laughed at me for taking every thing so coolly. 
I assure you that I did not take this coolly at all. I 
chafed, indeed, like a lion in the toils; and was con¬ 
tinually arresting the progress of my recovery, by 
putting—in spite of repeated prohibitions—the crip¬ 
pled member to the ground. At last, I began to learn 
a little philosophy, and resigned myself to the sofa 
with a groan. 

“ The loss of my liberty was bad enough; but the 
loss of Julia’s society was a hundred times worse. 
Her father came often to see me, and brought me 
kind messages from his daughter ; but, if I had had 
no more substantial consolations, I believe that I 
should have gone mad. Julia did not actually come 
to see me ; but she wrote me repeated notes of in¬ 
quiry, and often sent me flowers, and books, and 
other tokens of womanly kindness. The messenger 
employed on these occasions was Miss Harper’s 
maid—” 

:t Ah! sworn at Highgate,” I interrupted; “we 
. are coming to it now. Another glass of claret toim- 
prove the flavor of the story.” 

He tossed off the bumper I had given him, as 
though he were drinking devoutly to some lady’s 
health, and then continued with increased anima¬ 
tion. 

“ The messenger employed on these occasions was 
Miss Harper’s maid. She was generally enjoined to 


deliver the letters and parcels into my own hands, 
and sometimes to. wait for an answer. She came, 
therefore, into my drawing-room, and if she had oc¬ 
casion to wait, I would always desire her to be seat¬ 
ed. The girl’s name wasRachel. She might have 
been old, or ugly, or deformed, for any thing I cared, 
or, indeed, that I knew about her. I had a dim con¬ 
sciousness that she had a very pleasant manner of 
speaking; but I give you my word that, after she had 
been half-a-dozen times into my room, I should not 
have known her if I had met her in the streets: I re¬ 
garded her only as an appendage to the fair Julia, 
whose image was ever before my eyes, shutting out 
all else from my view. 

“ This, however, did not last forever. It happened 
one day, that when Rachel brought me a parcel, I— 
in my lover-like enthusiasm—started up from the 
sofa, and incautiously planted my injured foot on the 
ground. The result was a spasm of such acute pain, 
that I fell back upon my couch with an involuntary 
cry, and a face as colorless as marble. Rachel im¬ 
mediately stepped forward; and, with a cordial ex¬ 
pression of sympathy, asked if she could do any thing 
for me, and proceeded, with a light, gentle hand to 
arrange the pillows under my crrippled limb. I felt 
very grateful for these ministrations, and as 1 gave 
utterance to my gratitude, I looked for the first time 
inquiringly into Rachel’s face. Though she bore a 
Jewish name, she did not bear by any means a Jew¬ 
ish cast of countenance. She had dark hair and dark 
eyes, it is true—but her face was round, her nose 
short, and if any thing, rather retrousse ; and she had 
the sweetest little mouth in the world. I thought 
that, altogether, she was a very pretty girl, and 
moreover a very genteel one. I observed now, what 
1 had never observed—indeed, had had no opportu¬ 
nity of observing—that she had a charming little 
figure. Her shawl had fallen off whilst she was ar¬ 
ranging my pillows, so that I could now see her de¬ 
licate waist, and the graceful outline of her lightsome 
form; and there was something in her movements 
that pleased me better than all. I was interested in 
her now for the first time; and was sorry when she 
took her departure, with the expression of a hope 
that I might not suffer further inconvenience. 

“ I hoped that she would come again on the follow¬ 
ing day, and I was not disappointed. She came with 
a note and a loguet from Julia; but, before delivering 
either, she inquired after me, with—what I thought 
—genuine concern. I answered kindly and grate¬ 
fully ; and before opening her mistress’s note, asked 
her several questions, and drew her into conversa¬ 
tion. The more I saw of her the better I liked her. 
She was at first a little reserved—perhaps embarrass-, 
ed; but, after a few more visits, this wore off, and 
there was a quiet self-possession about her, which 
pleased me mightily. I could not get rid of the im¬ 
pression that she was something better than her 
social position seemed to indicate; at all events, she 
was very much unlike all the waiting-maids I had 
ever seen. I soon began to delight in her visits. 
She came almost every day with some letter or mes¬ 
sage from her mistress. I looked forward to the time 
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of her coming;, and felt duller "when she was gone. I 
thought that it would be very delightful to have such 
a handmaiden, always about me, to smooth my pil¬ 
lows, and bring me my meals, and talk to me when 
she had nothing better to do. 

“I was interested in Rachel, and enjoyed her 
visits; but, believing still in Julia Harper’s fidelity, 

I was faithful to the core myself. But circumstances 
soon occurred which shook my faith, and then my 
love began to dwindle. The first of these was a mere ! 
trifle—but it was a suggestive one. Rachel brought 
me, one day, a note, and a little bundle of flowers, 
unusually well-arranged. I read the note, and to my 
astonishment there was a postscript to it in these 
words—‘ I am sorry that I cannot send you a loqutt 
to-day; there is positively not a flower in the gar¬ 
den.’ I mentioned this to Rachel, and asked whence, 
the flowers had come. She blushed, and said with 
some confusion of manner, that she had picked them 
in the garden herself. 

“ The next was something still more demonstrative 
of the fair Julia’s disregard of truth.. Rachel brought 
me a note one day, and a parcel containing a pair of 
worsted-work slippers, which her mistress said .she 
hoped I would wear for her sake until I was able to 
leave my room. She did not actually say, but she 
implied that she had worked them for me herself. 
When I said something to Rachel about the time and 
trouble Miss Harper—I never said ‘vour mistress’ 
now—must have expended on them, I observed a 
very curious and significant expression on the girl’s 
face. I had observed it once or twice before, when 
I had said something indicative of my confidence in 
Julia’s sincerity. It was an expression partly of pity 
—partly of disgust; and seemed to be attended, for I 
could see the compressure of her little mouth, with 
a painful effort to repress the utterance of something 
that was forcing its way to her lips. I was thinking 
what this could mean, when a piece of folded paper 
fell from the parcel: I picked it up, and found it was 
a bill—a bill for my slippers, which Miss Harper had 
bought at the Berlin Repository in the High Street. 
I knew now the meaning of the look. Rachel saw 
that I had got a glimmering of the truth, and I thought 
that she seemed more happy. 

“She had wished me ‘good morning,’ and was 
about to depart, but I told her that I could not suffer 
her to go. It was altogether a deplorable day, what 
we call in the log squally. There was a great deal 
of wind—a great deal of rain; and, just at this mo¬ 
ment, the latter was coming down in torrents. After 
some persuasion, she consented to remain. Then I 
asked her if she would do something for me; and, 
with a bright smile, she answered—‘ Yes.’ I had a 
new silk neckcloth waiting on the table to be hem¬ 
med. She took it up, and then turning to me, asked 
naively how she was to hem it without needle and 
thread. To this question—for which I was well 
prepared—I replied, that in the other table-drawer 
she would find something containing both. She 
searched, and found a very pretty Russian-leather 
case, silver-mounted, with all the appliances a seam¬ 
stress could desire. Then I begged her acceptance 


of it—said that I had ordered it to be made on purpose 
for her use, and that I should be bitterly disappointed 
if she did not accept of it. . And she did accept it 
with undisguised pleasure. And a very pleasant thing 
it was to lie on the. sofa, and watch her neat little 
white hands plying the needle in my behalf. I had 
been longing to see the hand without the glove, and 
I was abundantly satisfied when I saw it. 

“ She had hemmed one side of the handkerchief, 
and we had conversed on a great variety of topics, 
when the weather began to clear up, and the sun to 
shine in at the windows. Rachel rose at once to 
depart. I said that I was quite sure it must be dread¬ 
fully wet under foot, and that I was certain she was 
thinly shod. 

“‘Not very,’she said. . 

“But I insisted on satisfying myself, and would 
not be content until she had suffered to peep out be¬ 
neath the hem of her gown one of the neatest little 
patent-leather slippers I had ever seen in my life. I 
said that they were'verv dainty little things, but 
altogether fine-weather shoes, and not meant for wet 
decks. But I remembered presently that I had seen 
in her hand, when she entered the room, a pair of 
India-rubber overshoes, and I reminded her of them. 

“ ‘ They are my mistress’s,’ she said: ‘I had been 
desired to fetch them from the shop.’ 

“ ‘ "Wear them,’ I said, ‘ all the same—they will be 
none the worse, and will keep your little feet dry.’ 

“ ‘But how can I?’ she answered with a smile; 

‘ they will not fit me at all.’ 

“ ‘Too small? 1 1 said, laughing. 

“ ‘Yes, sir,’ she said, with another smile, even 
more charming than the first. I told her that I 
should not be satisfied until I had decided that point 
for myself; and at last I persuaded her to try. The 
little rogue knew well the result. Her feet .were 
quite lost in them. 

“If I have a weakness in the world, my good 
fellow, it is in favor of pretty feet and ankles; so, 
when Rachel insisted on taking her departure, I hob¬ 
bled as well as I could to the window to see her pick 
her way across the puddles in the Close. I satisfied 
myself that the girl’s ankles were as undeniable as 
her feet; and she was unequivocally lien ckdtcssee. 
I could not help thinking of this long after she was 
gone. And then it occurred to me that Julia Harper 
was certainly on a rather large scale. She had a 
good figure of its kind, and she had fine eyes; but 
Rachel’s were quite as bright, and much softer; and 
as for all the essentials of a graceful and feminine 
figure, the mistress’s was far inferior to the maid’s. 
I kept thinking of this all the evening, and after I 
had gone to bed. And I thought, too, of the very 
unpleasant specimen of Julia’s insincerity which had 
betrayed itself in the case of the slippers. But it is 
astonishing how little it pained me to think that Julia 
might not be really attached to me, and that our almost 
engagement might come to naught after all. 

“ I am afraid that if I dreamt at all about female 
beauty that night, it was less in the style of the mis¬ 
tress than the maid. Morning came, and with it an 
eager hope that I should see Rachel in the course of 
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the day; but she did not appear. I never kept such 
long watches in my. life. I got horribly impatient. 

I left my couch, and seated myself at the ■window, 
with a sort of forlorn hope that I might see Rachel 
pass; but I saw only a distressing number ot clumsy 
feet and thick ankles, and no one remotely resembling 
Miss Harper’s spicy little, maid. Night' closed in 
upon me savage as a bear. But the next day was a 
more auspicious one. Looking, prettier than every 
Rachel came with a note from her mistress. I was 
in no hurry to open it, you maybe sure. I asked 
Rachel a great number of questions, and was espe¬ 
cially solicitous on the score of the wet feet, which 
I feared had been the result of her last homeward 
voyage- from my lodgings. She had by this time 
habituated herself to talk tome in a much more free 
and unembarrassed manner than when first she came 
to my apartments; and the more she talked to me,. 
the more charmed I was; for she expressed herself 
sowell, had such a pleasant , voice, and delivered 
such sensible opinions, that I soon began to think 
that the mental qualifications of the mistress (none of 
the highest, be it said) were by no means superior to 
those, of the maid. Indeed, to tell you the truth, my 
good fellow, I was falling in love with little Rachel 
as fast as I possibly could. 

“ This day, indeed, precipitated the crisis. We 
had talked some time together, when Rachel reminded 
me (l thought that there was an expression of mock 
reproachfulness in the little round face) that I had not 
read her mistress’s letter. I opened it in a careless 
manner; and had no sooner read the first line, than I 
burst out into loud laughter. ‘ Bravo! Rachel,’ I ex¬ 
claimed. ‘You are a nice little messenger, indeed, 
to carry a young lady’s billets do-ux. You have 
given me the wrong letter.’ She took up the en¬ 
velope, which had fallen to the ground, and showed 
me that it was directed to ‘ Edward BloxJutm, Esq .’ 

‘ All the better, Rachel,’ I said; ‘ but this begins ‘ I 
'am so delighted, my dear Captain Cox —’ Hurrah, 
for the envelopes!’ 

“I looked into Rachel’s face. It was not easy to 
read the expression of it. First she seemed inclined 
to laugh—then to cry. Then she blushed up to the 
very roots of her hair. She was evidently in a, state 
of incertitude and confusion—puzzled what course 
to .pursue. .1 folded up the letter, placed it . in another 
envelope—not having,' of course^ read another word 
of its contents. What was the cause of Julia’s ex¬ 
cessive delight I am not aware up to this moment; 
but I could not help asking Rachel something about 
Captain Cox. One question led to another. Rachel 
hesitated at first; but at last, with faltering voice and 
tearful face told me the whole truth. She said that 
she had felt herself, for some time, in a very painful 
and embarrassing situation. She recognized her duty 
to her mistress, who had been bind and indulgent to 
her—but she could not help seeing that much which 
had been done was extremely wrong. She had all 
along been ashamed of the duty on which she was 
employed, and had more than once hinted her dis¬ 
approbation; but had been only laughed at as a prude. 
She had often reproached herself for having been a 


party to the fraud which had been practiced on me. 
She had not at first fathomed the whole extent of it; 
but now_she knew how bad a matter it was. The 
truth was; that Miss Harper had for some time been 
carrying on something more than a flirtation with 
Captain Cox. But her father disliked the man, who, 
though very handsome and agreeable, bore any thing 
but a good character—and, therefore, Julia had acted 
cautiously- and guardedly in the matter, and had 
feigned an indifference which had deceived Mr. 
Harper. - 

“WhenI first came to anchor at Canterbury, Cap¬ 
tain Cox was on ‘ leave of Absence;’ and, as he had 
gone away without making a declaration, it had ap¬ 
peared to Julia that an overt flirtation with me in the 
captain’s- absence—something that would certainly 
reach his ears—might stimulate him to greater ac¬ 
tivity, and elicit an unretractable avowal. Her flir¬ 
tation with me was intended also, to impress on Mr. 
Harper’s mind the conviction that she was really at¬ 
tached to me, and he ceased, therefore, to. trouble 
himself about Captain Cox. He liked me, and he 
encouraged me, on purpose that the odious captain 
might be thrown into the shade. Such was the 
state of affairs at the outset of Julia’s flirtation with 
me. But Rachel assured me that I really had made 
an impression on the young lady’s heart, though she 
had not by any means given up the .gallant captain. 

“ I asked Rachel how this could be—how it was 
possible that any heart could bear two impressions at 
the same time. She said, that she supposed some 
impressions were not as deep and ineffaceable as 
others. At all events, she believed that to Miss Har¬ 
per it was a matter, of no very vital concernment 
whether she married Captain Cox or Mr. Bloxham; 
but that she was determined to have one or other. 
The fact is, the girl was playing a double game, and 
deceiving both of us. All this was very clear to me 
from Rachel’s story But she told me it was her 
own belief, that Julia would determine on taking 
me, after all—and that for the very excellent reason 
that “Captain Cox was engaged elsewhere. At least, 
that was the story in the town since his return to 
barracks. 

“ Poor Rachel shed a great many tears whilst she 
was telling me all this. She said that, having be¬ 
trayed her mistress, she could not think of remaining 
with her. She was decided on this point. ‘With 
warm expressions of gratitude, I took her little hand 
into mine, and said that I would be her friend—that 
she had done me an inestimable service—that I was 
glad to be undeceived—that the little incident of the 
flowers and that of the slippers, had shaken my be¬ 
lief in Miss Harper’s truth, that altogether my opi¬ 
nions had changed, and that I knew there were 
worthier objects of affection. Then I spoke of her 
own position—said that of course her determination 
was right—but that she would confer a very great 
favor on me, if she would do nothing until she saw 
me again. This she readily promised; and it was 
agreed that on the following day, which was Sunday, 
she should call on me daring afternoon service. I 
pressed her hand warmly when I wished her good- 
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bye. and with greedy eyes followed her receding 
figure across the Close. 

“ She came at the appointed hour, looking prettier 
and more lady-like than ever. She was extremely 
well-dressed. I shook hands with her and asked 
her to seat herself upon the couch beside me; and 
then asked her, laughingly, 1 What news of Captain 
Cox?’ She said there was not the least doubt that 
Captain Cox was engaged to be married to a lady in 
London; and that Miss Harper, on the preceding 
evening, not before, had been made acquainted with 
the fact. I then asked Rachel what the young lady 
had said on receiving back her letter to the captain; 
and learnt that she had been greatly excited by the 
discovery, and had been very eager to ascertain how 
much of the letter I had read. When Rachel told 
her that I had read only the words, I am, so delighted, 
my dear Captain Cox, she somewhat recovered her 
spirits, but this morning she had pleaded illness as an 
excuse for not coming down to breakfast, and had 
not since left her room. 

“There was at this time lying unopened on my 
table, a note from Miss Harper, which had been 
brought by her father, an hour before. 1 asked Ra¬ 
chel to give it to me, saying ‘Nowletus see, Rachel, 
whether any new light is thrown upon the subject.’ 
I think her hand trembled when she gave it to me. I 
opened and read— 

“ ‘ Mr dear Mn. Bloxham,—V ery many thanks 
to you for your promptitude in returning the note, 
which, stupid little buugler that I am’ (‘Hot so very 
little, is she, Rachel?’ I paused to remark) ‘I sent 
you by mistake—-I am very glad that I had not sent 
the. other to Captain Cox—for, although it does not 
much matter if one’s letters to one’s acquaintance 
fall into the hands of one’s friends, it is not at all 
pleasant if one’s letters to one’s friends fall into the 
hands of one’s acquaintance. I wrote to Captain Cox 
only to tell him how delighted I was to hear of his 
engagement—for he is going to be married to a Miss 


Fitz-Smythe—a very lady-like girl, who was spend¬ 
ing some time here with the Maurices; and was really 
quite a friend of my own.’ 

“ I had not patience to read any more. I knew it 
to be all a lie. So I tossed the letter into the middle 
of the room, and said, ‘ We have had enough of that.’ 
I was ineffably disgusted. One thing, however, was 
certain; that Julia Harper, with her £15,000, was 
now to be had by me for the asking. But I would 
not have asked, if the money had been told over 
twenty times. 

“ I had other views for my humble self. Rachel, 
I found on inquiry, was the daughter of a Mrs. Earn- 
shaw, the widow of an officer in the Preventive Ser¬ 
vice. The widow’s means of subsistence were 
slight, and her daughter had obtained a situation as, 
what people called, Miss Harper’s maid. 

“ My good fellow, I can hardly tell yon what hap¬ 
pened after this; I have a confused recollection of 
having looked inquiringly into Rachel’s face, read 
whole chapters of love in it; then threw my arms 
round her waist, pressed her fondly to my bosom, 
and whilst I untied her bonnet strings, and removed 
the obtrusive covering from her head, said to her, 
‘We sailors have all been sworn at Highgate—all 
sworn never to kiss the maid when we can kiss 
the mistress —unless tee like the maid letter than 
the mistress, and heaven knows how much I 
do!’ 

“After the lapse of two or three weeks, and very 
delightful weeks they were, too—Rachel Earnshaw 
became Rachel Bloxham, and I the happiest husband 
in the world. I have got the very best of little 
wives, and never, I assure you, for one moment, 
though we have little enough to live upon, and I 
cannot bear these long separations, have I deplored 
the loss of Miss* Harper and her fifteen thousand 
pounds, or regretted that I availed myself, of the 
saving clause, when I proved that I had been Sworn 
at Highgate.” 
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11 Do Edith! have done rubbing up old plate and 
arranging that glass! One would suppose you in¬ 
tended giving a splendid entertainment, from the 
satisfaction you appear to take in your occupation. 

I wonder that you do not call Moses and let him 
attend to it, instead of degrading yourself to such a 
menial employment'?” And as she thus addressed 
her sister, Grace Dormer, wrapping a splendid cash- 
mere around her, threw herself into an elegant vel¬ 
vet fauteiul with the air of a spoiled beauty. 

“ How I wish, dear Grace, you would throw aside 
your airs of fashion, and, realizing our present posi¬ 
tion, come and assist me; for do you not know I 
have persuaded papa to dismiss Moses?” 

“ Well, Edith, for a young lady who sets herself 
up as a pattern for wisdom, I must say you have 
acted like a fool. Why, what are we to do without 
Moses?” 

“Dear, dear Grace, how many things you will be 
obliged to do without; articles you have supposed 
indispensable to your happiness; but, my dear sister, 
this is not all, you will find those who were most 
forward to flatter and caress you in prosperity, shrink 
from you now fhat misfortune has reached you.” 

“ You need not be preaching to me, you can do as 
you like, but I assure you I am not going to spoil 
my hands with hard work. Did not George Augus¬ 
tus Stillwell say last night I had the prettiest little 
hand in the world ? And that just reminds me I am 
engaged to walk with him, so I must away and 
dress”—thus saying, she arose and walked out of 
the room with the air of a princess. 

Edith Dormer sighed, and a bright tear-drop was 
seen to rest on her cheek, but hastily brushing it 
away, she resumed her work of arranging all the 
china, glass and plate they possessed upon a large 
table in the centre of the room—to the best advan¬ 
tage for an auction. 

While Edith was thus engaged, the door opened 
and a gentleman apparently about fifty entered, and 
seemed surprised to find the room thus occupied. 
He said he presumed he was under a mistake—but 
he was told that he should find Mr. Dormer there. 

Edith requested the stranger to be seated, and 
said she would call her father, as he had not yet been 
down stairs, having been quite ill through the night. 

While she was absent the stranger took a general 
survey of the apartment, and could not forbear ex¬ 
claiming, “ it is no wonder honest men sutler, when 
they trust men living in such extravagance”—and a 
frown gathered upon his brow; but just then Edith 
entered, and said her father would not detain him 
long, but would see him in a few moments. 

Whether it was the sweet voice of Edith, along 
with her gentle manner, that soon cleared the brow 
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of Mr. Claireville, or being ashamed to appear una- 
miable before a lady—whatever the cause, he soon 
forgot his irritation, and entered into conversation 
with her. He managed to introduce the subject of 
her father’s failure, and by the interest he manifested, 
and the kind tone in which he inquired of their ar¬ 
rangements, he drew from her her views and feel¬ 
ing. She said she did not regret the splendor and 
luxury of which they would be deprived, for these 
she had never cared—but she fervently hoped her 
father would be enabled, by giving up every thing, 
to satisfy every creditor. After a few other remarks, 
Mr. Dormer entered, and Edith retired, leaving them 
to the free discussion of their business. 

Mr. Dormer in early life had married a belle, a 
most lovely and fascinating being; but in saying this 
you have said all. She was selfish and ambitious— 
living for fashion alone. In marrying Mr. Dormer 
—though she could not entirely resist the influence 
of his fine and noble character—it was her ambition 
that was gratified, as his immense wealth enabled 
her to become a leader of fashion, and thus was the 
first wish of her heart realized. 

Mr. Dormer became aware, when too late, how 
incapable his wife was of constituting his happiness 
—but being blessed with two lovely children, he 
endeavored in their society to forget his disappoint¬ 
ment. Happy was it for Edith she was not born a 
beauty—on the contrary, she was a very ugly baby 
—so that her mother gave her over to the charge of 
a nurse, and but for the fond care of her father she 
had been desolate indeed. But with Grace it was 
entirely different; she was possessed of all her mo¬ 
ther’s beauty, and became her especial favorite. 
When children, there was little outward diflerence 
in their situation, for Mr. Dormer had made it a 
positive command that whatever was procured for 
Grace her sister should have also, but Edith, with 
the intuitive perception of childhood, felt she was 
not equally beloved, and the more closely clung to 
her father for that reciprocity of affection which is 
as necessary to life as air. As they advanced in 
life, and were sent to school, the difference became 
more manifest. Edith was suffered to pursue the 
bent of her inclinations, but Grace must have every 
accomplishment. Fortunately for her, she was en¬ 
dowed with capacity to acquire whatever she willed, 
and taking a fancy for French and Italian she soon 
became an excellent scholar. On the contrary, 
Edith had no taste for languages, but being passion¬ 
ately fond of music and drawing, she became a pro¬ 
ficient in both, and when Mrs. Dormer decided it 
was time for them to enter the world of fashion, 
she had two accomplished daughters without intend¬ 
ing it. 
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Edith had now attained her eighteenth year, and i 
there were few that could look upon her without 
being interested. She was rather tall and delicately 
made, having full, dark eyes and chestnut hair added 
to a complexion dazzlingly fair; but her chief charm 
consisted in the intellect that was stamped upon her 
brow, at once causing respect and admiration—her 
father often laughingly called her his ugly baby. But 
Grace was the personification of ideal loveliness, 
whatever was her ruling mood for the moment was 
the most charming, whether trist or gay she was 
still lovely, and if she had allowed the dormant 
qualities of her nature to assert their sway over her 
character, she would have been all her father de¬ 
sired ; but led on by the example of her mother, she 
soon became one of fashion’s most faithful votaries; 
and when by her wit and beauty she seemed to en¬ 
thrall the senses of those around her, many admired 
while they silently condemned. 

For some time before Mr. Dormer’s failure, Edith 
had remarked a care and restless anxiety in her fa¬ 
ther that caused her many a pang, for with all her 
fond persuasions she could not draw from him the 
cause of his uneasiness. But when night after night 
she refused invitations for amusement, to remain at 
home and cheer his loneliness, he at last confided to 
her the cause of his trouble, the fear of bankruptcy. 
When the startling fact burst upon her it seemed to 
overwhelm her, for, like the world, she had deemed 
his wealth inexhaustible; but when she began to 
realize the truth her first thought was for her mo¬ 
ther—how would she bear such a change of fortune. 
But soon forgetting all else save her father, she en¬ 
deavored by her cheerful conversation to win him 
from painful foreboding—hoping that all was not 
lost. When the crash did come, while all the world 
was in amazement and confusion, she alone was 
calm. And now the strength of her character was 
fully tested. Her father had determined to give up 
every thing, and it was her approving smile and 
ready assistance that alone aided him at this trying 
time, while his wife had either a fit of sulks or hys¬ 
terics. 

Care and anxiety had affected Mr. Dormer’s 
health, and for some time he was unable to attend to 
business. Mr. Claireville being one of his principal 
creditors, had waited several days to see him in re¬ 
gard to a settlement, until worn out with impatience, 
and perhaps unconsciously led on a little by curi¬ 
osity, he sought him at his residence, and fortunately 
first encountered Edith. 

He inquired of Mr. Dormer if that was his daugh¬ 
ter, he had heard his son speak of so often as the 
most beautiful and accomplished young lady he 
knew, the belle of every party. 

Mr. Dormer sighed, and said no; he must mean 
Grace, this was his eldest daughter, Edith. 

Mr. Claireville had many reasons for inquiring 
about the family and their arrangements; but one 
most important one was the happiness of his eldest 
son. He had heard him talk in such raptures about 
the beautiful Miss Dormer, that he had become 
quite curious to see her—above all he dreaded lest 


his present admiration should deepen into a strong 
attachment, and thus he constantly warned him 
against marrying a fashionable woman. 

Frank Claireville, under a gay and careless ex¬ 
terior, carried a warm heart with a calm and sober 
judgment. That he admired Grace Dormer more 
than any lady he had ever seen, he acknowledged to 
himself; but when he saw her surrounded by the 
gay and fashionable men of the day, charming all by 
her wit and beauty, he, too, would join in with 
sportive jest and ready repartee, but sometimes catch¬ 
ing the admiring eye of Grace, he felt he was on 
dangerous ground, and withdrawing himself from 
her would shake oft' the influence of her beauty, for 
well he knew that she who lived alone in the admi¬ 
ration of crowds could never be happy as the star of 
a domestic home; but had she been all his judgment 
approved the admiration he felt for her would have 
ripened into a deeper sentiment. 

It was in the evening of the day of Mr. Dormer’s 
auction that Bond Street was alive with carriages. 
The elegant and wealthy Mrs. Stapleton had thrown 
open her house to the world of fashion, her magnifi¬ 
cent mansion reflecting one blaze of light. Who, to 
have seen the gay and beautiful, decked in all the 
taste and extravagance of fashion, would have be¬ 
lieved beneath the rich folds of silk and satin many 
carried an envious and malicious spirit? Alas'. that 
it should be so. Many there that night exulted in 
the downfall of the Dormers. ^ 

But among the guests was one who, buoyant with 
hope and anticipated enjoymeut, had sought the gay 
scene fully expecting to meet there the beautiful 
sisters—great then was his disappointment and sor¬ 
row when the intelligence of Mr. Dormer’s bank¬ 
ruptcy was first communicated to him. 

Charles Douglass was an orphan, the son. of Mr. 
Claireville’s only sister, who having married unfor¬ 
tunately, soon died of a broken heart, bequeathing to 
her brother’s care her last and only treasure. Faith¬ 
fully did Mr. Claireville fulfill the trust. He soon 
learned to love the little Charles, and determined to 
educate him for a lawyer, thus giving him the power 
to become an eminent and useful man, knowing that 
to a high and noble spirit there is nothing so galling 
as dependence. Deeply did young Douglass feel his 
uncle’s kindness, and by attention and the closest 
application to his studies endeavored to profit by it. 

Charles Douglass, unlike his cousin Frank, loved 
with the full approval of his judgment; and had he 
been master of that wealth which would have en¬ 
abled him to follow the desire of his heart, he would 
have selected Edith Dormer from the world, as the 
one above all others possessing those qualities which 
would insure his happiness. But alas!-Charles 
Douglass was poor; and shutting his heart to all 
save the exquisite enjoyment of her society, be 
never by any outward sign manifested a preference 
for her, but he never refused an invitation where he 
thought it likely to meet her, for he could not forego 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with one he 
so passionately loved. He often asked himself the 
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question, could he, poor as he was, engage the af¬ 
fections of one reared in the lap of luxury and ac¬ 
customed to every indulgence? He answered no; 
hut he thought as long as he refrained from express¬ 
ing his admiration there could not be danger to 
Edith. He forgot that superior talents and true no¬ 
bleness of character, like burning lava, cannot be 
stopped in its course, but will assuredly make its 
impress upon all that comes in its way. Thus Edith 
soon perceived young Douglass’s superiority to those 
around her, and enjoyed a conversation with him 
above all the amusements of the evening, for she 
felt she was the gainer—but too modest to ascribe 
to herself the powers of fascination which she pos¬ 
sessed, she had settled it in her own mind that Mr. 
Douglass was not an admirer of ladies—thus uncon¬ 
sciously riveting those fetters that were to bind her 
forever. 

Young Douglass had been absent from the city on 
business, and had only returned the night of the party. 
Finding Mrs. Stapleton’s card upon his table, he 
dressed and hastenedtothe scene of festivity. Judge 
then with what mingled feelings he first heard of 
Mr. Dormer’s misfortunes—sorrow for him, joy for 
himself; for he thought now I may seek her for my 
own. But soon reason, asserting her sway over 
feeling, made him acknowledge he was still too 
poor, and he again resumed his calm exterior, which 
for a few moments had been so terribly ruffled. 

There was one other heart that could not as easily 
recover its tranquillity. Young Claireville when he 
heard of the failure, like the rest of the world, was 
perfectly amazed, but, unlike the generality of man¬ 
kind, true to the impulse of a generous nature, could 
not endure the thought of Grace deprived of that 
station she seemed born to fill, and determined to 
offer himself at once and secure to her the continua¬ 
tion of all to which she had been accustomed. 
Hearing his father was the principal creditor he 
wished to consult with him on the subject, and de¬ 
cided upon the night of the party as most convenient 
to do so. Mrs. Stapleton resided a few doors from 
Mr. Claireville, and Frank, after escorting his mo¬ 
ther and sister there, slipped away to have a few 
moments quiet conversation with his father. 

Fortunately, for father and son, there was no re¬ 
serve between them, and Frank unhesitatingly ad¬ 
dressed his father by asking his intentions in regard 
to Mr. Dormer, and acquainting him with his own 
respecting Grace. It was a long time before Mr. 
Claireville answered, he at length said—“I am 
happy, my dear son, to see you are above the foolish 
notion of the day that children should not confide in 
their parents, and I will be candid with you in re¬ 
turn. I am not one of those who consider that in 
securing their own interest they have only done 
their duty, and that is all that is required. No—I 
have always looked upon it as extremely selfish and 
unfeeling to secure ourselves at whatever expense, 
without considering the misery we may be bringing 
upon others. I have never yet had a debtor to settle 
with, that, when I found his misfortunes originated 
from a complication of adverse circumstances and 


not from dishonesty, I have not endeavored in some 
way to secure to him the opportunity of regaining 
his position; and though I may not have reaped any 
particular advantage from thus acting, I have never 
yet lost any thing. In regard to Mr. Dormer’s af¬ 
fairs I have been much troubled. His difficulties 
have arisen from the non-arrival of two of his ves¬ 
sels, which are supposed to be lost—he had de¬ 
pended upon their valuable cargoes to meet his pay¬ 
ments, but their not being here in season has obliged 
him to stop. Of course he intends paying every 
thing, and I am afraid he will have very little left. 
I, too, have thought much of his daughters—but, 
Frank, it is very hard to break the web of folly 
fashion has woven around us, and to become that, 
which God intended we should be, useful members 
of society. I tell you, Frank, misfortune to the char¬ 
acter, is what fire is to gold, refining it from that 
base alloy that would otherwise render it useless. 
Thus they are sometimes blessings in disguise. And 
now, my dear son, as I have your happiness alone at 
heart, I will offer Mr. Dormer a situation at a mo¬ 
derate salary, which will enable him to live comfort¬ 
ably—nothing more; and if, at the end of a year, 
M iss Grace has profited by her loss of fortune, you 
shall wed her with my fullest approbation. What 
say you, Frank, can you wait the trial?” 

“ Indeed, father, it was her love of pleasure and 
admiration that has alone made me hesitate so long; 

I have always considered it wisest to suffer a little 
pain than run the risk of being made miserable for 
life, by marrying for love when our judgment does 
not wholly approve. I therefore trust I shall not be 
disappointed in the end, and that Grace will become 
all you can desire. I promise you, then, to abide the 
trial.” 

Young Claireville returned to the party for his mo¬ 
ther and sister, better satisfied with the course he 
had taken, yet still doubtful and anxious as to the 
issue. 

And how did Grace and her mother bear their 
change of fortune? 

Alas ! for Mrs. Dormer, her mortification was so 
great as to cause her a severe fit of sickness—but 
Grace did not fully tealize the change until settled 
in her new home; then, as she looked around her, 
and found every thing for their comfort had been 
provided, but of the plainest kind, she sighed as she 
thought of the luxurious couches and chairs, and the 
splendor to which she had been accustomed, won¬ 
dering how her father and Edith could appear so 
happy. Mr. Claireville’s oiler had been gratefully 
accepted by Mr. Dormer, for he felt it was belter to 
be employed, and trusting still that all was not lost, 
with a mind now free from anxiety, began to hope 
that in losing a fortune he might yet find domestic 
happiness. 

Edith had assumed the management of the house¬ 
hold, and had arranged every thing with the greatest 
neatness and taste. She had procured for her mo¬ 
ther a plain, but comfortable chair, and drawing it 
near the fire, she placed a small table beside it, upon 
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■which lay some of her own beautiful books, and 
■while engaged upon some useful piece of work, en¬ 
deavored by pleasant conversation, and the most de¬ 
voted attention, to beguile her from painful remi¬ 
niscences and cheer the tedious hours of illness. 
At first, all that Mrs. Dormer could think of was— 
what would that one think and this one say, and how 
glad that vulgar Mrs. Tollman would be, now that 
she had no fear of being eclipsed by taste, where 
money could procure every thing else—but gradu¬ 
ally she seemed aroused by the affection of Edith to 
think of better things, and conscience began to as¬ 
sert her sway by asking—why should Edith thus 
devote to her her time and attention, when she had 
always neglected her from her birth—preferring 
Grace? 

And where was Grace that she did not share with 
Edith her various duties and labors of love ? 

Alas 1 she could not so easily shake off her love of 
pleasure, and was too often to be found among the 
daughters of fashion, for there were many who still 
invited her, hoping thereby to attract some distin¬ 
guished beau. At first Grace did not perceive any 
difference in the treatment of her friends, but soon 
many a cold recognition, and in some cases none at 
all, aroused the pride of her nature, and she asked 
herself—What have I done to merit such treatment? 
Envy could have told her—they thought it presump¬ 
tion in one deprived of wealth to place her beauty in 
competition with them—for all admitted she bore oft' 
the palm for loveliness wherever she appeared. 
And young Claireville never thus met her but he 
sighed and turned almost hopeless away. 

One evening Edith and Grace had been invited to 
a large party. Edith persuaded her sister to remain 
at home and hear a very interesting book she in¬ 
tended reading aloud. It was a stormy night, there¬ 
fore they did not fear interruption. Edith, as usual, 
had drawn the table near her mother; her father 
was seated in the opposite corner, his face beaming 
with love for his wife and daughters, while Grace, 
carelessly seating herself on a low seat by his side, 
had gradually become so much interested in the 
book, that drawing closer and closer to him, she 
rested her arm upon his knee, her face turned up¬ 
ward with her lips slightly apart, as if afraid to lose 
a word. 0! she was the embodiment of a painter’s 
dream as she sat there in her unconscious loveli¬ 
ness. They had all become so deeply engaged in 
the story that none heard a ring at the door, and thus 
the two gentlemen that now entered appeared spell¬ 
bound, as if afraid to move for fear of disturbing the 
lovely scene before them—they were Charles Doug¬ 
lass and Frank Claireville. 

Charles had not seen Edith for some time, and had 
chosen a stormy evening to visit her, being certain 
of finding her disengaged. Meeting his cousin, he 
inquired where he was going in such haste; having 
answered, he said he would accompany him; and 
thus they had stood for a moment, each uncon¬ 
sciously tightening the chain that bound him. As 
the sweet voice of Edith fell upon Charles’ ear, the 


wish arose in his heart that he might thus listen to 
her forever; while Claireville, as he gazed, sighed 
and thought—Why is she not always thus? A bright 
blush suffused the cheek of Grace as she arose to 
greet her visitors, and Frank would have given 
worlds had he possessed them, to know whether it 
was called forth by pleasure, or embarrassment at 
being taken by surprise—but Edith, closing her 
book, welcomed them with frank cordiality. 

Young Claireville said he regretted having disturb¬ 
ed her in such an agreeable occupation, although he 
considered it by far the most rational way of spend¬ 
ing one’s time. Edith said it had always been her 
task to read to her father, she was happy now in 
having a more extended audience—and she glanced 
at her mother and sister—“but,” said she, “I do 
not consider the finest work equal to the conversa¬ 
tion of a highly educated and tried friend..” The 
sweet smile that accompanied the remark, made at 
least one heart pulsate with a quicker bound. 

“ Do you know,” said Grace, “ I was considering 
how much happier I have felt to night than if I had 
gone to Mrs. Jones’ party. Indeed! I begin to think 
the approbation of those we esleem is much more 
to be valued than the flatteries of thousands.” 

As she spoke she caught the eye of Claireville 
fixed upon her, with such a lightning glance of joy 
and approval, as again sent the eloquent blood in 
burning blushes to her cheek. And why was it that 
glance made Grace so happy ? 

She had not felt the many derelictions of her 
former friends without pain, and though seemingly 
unconscious of any change, she had more closely 
studied the characters of those she met, and it was 
with disappointment she did so. But with regard to 
Frank Claireville it was different. The closer she 
watched his general bearing in society the more 
fully was she convinced of his superiority, until at 
last she acknowledged to herself that the esteem of 
him who had never flattered her follies, was worth 
all the admiration bestowed upon her. That glance 
was the turning point in Grace’s character. 

It was not long before Grace learned to assist her 
sister in the care of the household, so necessary in 
their present circumstances, and in a short time was 
rewarded by the sweetest of all pleasures, the con¬ 
sciousness of fulfilling her duty. 

But this was not all—as she was now seldom 
found among the gay and fashionable, young Cl.airq- 
ville sought her at home, and made no secret of his 
preference for her. Now, as Grace looked on the 
furniture and home which she had formerly so 
much despised, she almost loved it for its plainness, 
for here she first realized in what true happiness 
consists. 

And how fares it with Charles Douglass? 

Why 1 Dame Fortune, in one of her fickle moods, 
had at length given him an opening whereby to make 
a name. 

In overlooking some old papers in the office of the 
lawyer with whom he was studying, he found an 
old deed entitling a Mr. James Seymour to a large 
property, with the copy of a lease to a distant branch 
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of the family for fifteen years, from George Seymour, 
deceased. Mr. Seymour dying in the meantime, his 
son could not recover the property for want of the 
original deed. This he knew from part of the pro¬ 
perty having been offered for sale, and the purchase 
of it prevented by there not being any title-deed for it. 

He determined at once to seek out Mr. James 
Seymour, and if possible, restore to him his rights; 
but he knew he must be cautious in his proceed¬ 
ings, for the present possessor was not only wealthy, 
but one that would not easily part with that which 
he had so long considered his own. And now, to 
discover Mr. Seymour. After many fruitless in¬ 
quiries he began to despair of finding him. One 
evening, at Mr. Dormer’s, he was particulary 
thoughtful. He had been directed to a family of the 
name, and had immediately sought them out, but 
they had removed, and he lost all trace of them. 
He knew from many circumstances that if it was 
the one he was in search of, they must be fearfully 
reduced. 1-Ie was pondering in his heart the changes 
of life and its disappointments, when he was aroused 
from his revery by Grace playfully asking him if he 
was “ conning over his maiden speech with that 
rueful visage ? If so, she was sure she did not wish 
to hear it.” 

Charles good-humoredly replied that the object of 
his thoughts had more influence over his maiden- 
speech than she was aware of. He then said he had 
been very anxious to find a Mr. Seymour, but thus 
far had been unsuccessful, and he could not but re¬ 
gret it as it was of importance to him. 

“ I do wonder if it can be Mary Seymour’s father! 
But here comes Edith, and she can tell you more 
about them than I can, as Mary is a protege of hers.” 

Charles then asked Edith what she knew of the 
Seymours? 

Edith said very little, excepting they were very 
poor, and she judged had seen better days. In former 
times she had given Mary work, but now she could 
only recommend her to others. 

All he heard from Edith concerning them but re¬ 
doubled his anxiety to discover if it was the one he 
was in search of, and after taking the directions, he 
set out at once to be satisfied. After traversing 
several lone and dismal streets, he found the house 
as directed; and a poor, dilapidated place it Was. 

Knocking at the door several times, it was at 
length opened by a little boy, who timidly asked, as 
if half afraid of the answer, what the gentleman 
wanted? 

Charles asked if Mr. Seymour was in. 

The little boy replied—“Please walk up stairs as 
high as you can go, and you will find him.” 

And then hastily retreated into a back room, leav¬ 
ing Charles in the dark. Nothing daunted, he groped 
his way up the stairs until he found he could go no 
farther, when directed by the sound of voices to a 
door on the right, he cautiously felt his way toward 
it and knocked. 

A soft voice said, “ Come in.” 

There! before a miserable fire, sat a young girl 
sewing, while in one corner sat her father, with 


many a line of care and sorrow furrowed upon his 
brow, and in the other, his wife, endeavoring to 
warm her chill and wasted frame by the few re¬ 
maining embers. 

As Charles entered, the young girl arose and 
handed him the only unoccupied seat, then hastily 
resumed her work as if fearful of losing a moment— 
and she was so, for their daily bread depended upon 
her exertions. 

It was some minutes before young Douglass could 
speak—as he surveyed the apartment, where every 
thing was scrupulously neat and clean, even in the 
midst of poverty, and thought of the millions that 
were wasted, and for what ? to pamper a depraved 
taste for extravagance, while but a small portion 
would carry happiness and comfort to the homes of 
many such as this—shaking off the influence of the 
scene before him, he inquired if this was Mr. 
James Seymour, the son of George, deceased; for 
if so he had something of importance to communi¬ 
cate? 

The person he addressed hesitated before he an¬ 
swered, then said—“1 am—but what you can have 
to communicate to my advantage I cannot surmise— 
unless!—you can restore to me the lost deed.” And, 
for a moment, a ray of hope shot across his pallid 
face—but it as suddenly died away, and was re¬ 
placed by a settled look of care and disappointment, 
as he said—“ But that cannot be, as I have searched 
in vain for it and have given up all expectation of 
finding it.” 

“ But it is to bring you that very deed I am here,” 
said Charles, “ And to offer you my services in re¬ 
covering your property, gratuitously,” he added, as 
he handed him the deed to look at. 

Mr. Seymour took it and examined it, then hastily 
covered his face with his hands, while his frame 
was shaken by fearful agitation; but recovering him¬ 
self a little, he caught Mary by the hand, as he said— 

“Come here, child, and kneel with me to call 
down blessings on the head of him who has been the 
first to speak one kind and cheering word of comfort 
for years.” 

“ Not sosaid Charles, as he caught him by the 
arm. “ I have only done my duty in placing the 
deed I have found where it belongs. But can you 
tell me how it could possibly have been lost?” 

“For that I never could account,” said Mr. Sey¬ 
mour ; “but that you may understand my position, I 
will relate to you why you find me thus: 

“ I had been in business some time, and was doing 
very well, when my father was suddenly attacked 
with paralysis—and before he could make known 
something he desired to communicate, expired. I 
knew he had leased the disputed property for fifteen 
years, and gave myself no uneasiness about it, ex¬ 
pecting to have control of it at that time; but we 
cannot foresee all things. In a couple of years after 
my father’s death I was unfortunate, and lost every 
thing. I then obtained a situation as a clerk, in¬ 
tending to wait until the lease should expire, to ob¬ 
tain the means of resuming business. Judge, then, 
what was my surprise when I was told I had no deed 
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lo prove my right to it. Whether the person in¬ 
trusted with my father’s papers had made the lessee 
acquainted with the fact—that the deed was not 
among them—I do not know; but he was aware I 
did not have it, and was determined to take advan¬ 
tage of it. Unfortunately, my father had always 
been a very careless man; and when I turned to the 
records for a copy of the deed, I found he had 
neglected to record it. This must also have been 
known; and thus, by carelessness in one, and dis¬ 
honesty in another, I was stript of my sole de¬ 
pendence. But, sir, it is an old, yet nevertheless 
true saying, that troubles never come single—and I 
found it so to my sorrow. Anxiety of mind brought 
on a severe fit of sickness, so that I lost my situa¬ 
tion; and when I recovered, I found I had barely 
enough to defray the expenses attending it. Suffice 
it to say, the descent of the ladder is easy; my wife 
was taken sick, and I was glad to get any kind of 
employment to keep us from starving. But in the 
midst of all I have been attended by an angel of 
light. My Mary has soothed me in my irritation, 
and aided me by her exertions; and I tell you, sir, 
when I have looked upon her, thus wasting her 
young life in toil and deprivation instead of taking 
the place which of right belonged to her, my lot has 
seemed harder than I could bear;” and he again 
covered his face, to hide the emotion he could not 
control. His wife now approached him, begging he 
would be calm, for now his trials were at an end— 
when, hiding his face on her shoulder, he found 
relief in tears. 

Charles Douglass, after a few consoling remarks, 
arose to depart, and giving Mr. Seymour his address, 
charged him to be at his office as early as possible. 
Many were his ruminations upon the vicissitudes of 
life, as he contrasted the expectations of the man 
he had just left, now living in a garret, while he was 
the heir of thousands. 

The next morning Charles acquainted his friend, 
the lawyer, with the case, and requested permission 
to undertake the suit. His friend not only congratu¬ 
lated him upon the opening before him, but promised 
if he gained the cause to take him in as a partner. 
Here, then, was a double motive for exertion—the 
pleasure of assisting the worthy, and gratifying 
Edith Dormer. His heart beat quickly as he thought 
of her; but not trusting himself to indulge in hopes 
that might be disappointed, he prepared to proceed 
at once in the business. 

He served an ejectment upon Mr. Thompson, the 
lessee, in behalf of Mr. Seymour, the rightful owner, 
to appear before the Supreme Court, and show cause 
why the property was unlawfully withheld. He 
also inserted an advertisement in the paper, request¬ 
ing any one having any knowledge of the late Mr. 
Seymour’s ownership of said property, to call and 
give information of the same. Several days had 
passed without any notice being taken of the adver¬ 
tisement, when one afternoon, just as Charles was 
preparing to leaving the office, an old gentleman 
inquired for Mr. Douglass. He requested him to be 
seated, and said that he was lire person. 


The gentleman said he had called lo answer an 
advertisement he had seen, having been an old friend 
of the late Mr. Seymour, and was present when he 
delivered the lease to Mr. Thompson. He had 
been residing in India for many years, and had re¬ 
gretted very much not finding any trace of his 
friend’s family since his return. He was most happy 
in now having it in his power to serve his son. 
This witness was all important—and Charles now 
waited impatiently for the day of trial. 

Mr. Thompson had engaged one of the most emi¬ 
nent lawyers as his counsel; and when he saw the 
youthful Charles arise as his opponent, he thought 
he had nothing to fear; but when he produced the 
long-sought deed, and then his witness—one whom 
he had long thought dead—he began- to tremble for 
his ill-gotten wealth. 

Charles now, in an eloquent appeal to the heart 
I of every just man, in which he did not spare the 
I spoiler, described the exertions of the young and 
beautiful daughter of the injured parly, by a life of 
toil and deprivation ministering to the necessities of 
her parents, while the usurper of her rights was revel¬ 
ing in luxury, until Mr. Thompson was glad to retire, 
feeling that every honest heart must despise him. 

The case was decided in favor of Mr. Seymour; 
and he found to his amazement the property had in¬ 
creased so greatly in value, that he was now master 
oftwo hundred thousand dollars. Turningto Charles, 
he grasped his hand firmly in his, and said, “For 
this I am indebted to yon; but I shall not express my 
gratitude by empty thanks. I not only consider you 
a tried friend, but I place my business in your hands, 
and you shall be rewarded liberally.” 

And now, under the firm of Sheldon and Douglass, 
Charles found as much as he could attend to. His 
disinterested conduct had not been lost, and he soon 
reaped the reward of his generosity. 

How Edith’s heart thrilled with delight as she 
listened to Mary Seymour’s praises of Charles; and 
when he asked to claim that hand as his own, for 
which he had so long sighed, she unhesitatingly 
placed it in his, feeling that to share his lot, was 
more honor than any wealth could bestow. 

Mr. Dormer was now an altered man. I-Iappy 
in the bosom of his family, he almost blessed the 
loss of that fortune which had been the means of 
restoring to him his wife’s undivided affection. 
Deprived of the society of her fashionable friends by 
her position, and confined by illness, her lonelines 
was only cheered by a few of Edith’s friends, who, 
admiring her fine and noble character, still considered 
it an honor to be classed among them. Thus she 
had ample time given her for reflection; and as she 
learned to value the attentions of the world for what 
they were worth, she began to appreciate the treasure 
she possessed in her husband’s unchanging love; and 
as she still saw him honored and respected by all, 
she was prouder of being his wife than she had ever 
been in the zenith of their prosperity. 

The year of probation was nearly expired, and 
young Claireville hoped in a few months to call 
Grace his own, when the unexpected arrival of Mr. 
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Dormer’s two ships caused him considerable un¬ 
easiness. They had proceeded to the western coast 
of Africa for ivory and gold dust, but not being as 
successful as desired, their captains concluded to 
try the eastern but more dangerous coast. After 
many vexatious delays, caused by contrary winds 
and severe storms, they arrived safe at their desti¬ 
nation. After disposing of their cargoes at an 
enormous profit, they prepared to return, when the 
greater part of the men were attacked by the country 
fever, which proved fatal to nearly half the crew. 
This, of course, retarded their movements, being 
short of hands, they were obliged to proceed slowly, 
and with great caution, until they could reach some 
port to complete their numbers. They were for¬ 
tunately enabled to obtain the crew of a vessel that 
had been wrecked olf the Cape of Good Hope, when 
they set sail for home, having been gone nearly 
double the lime expected. 

Deep and fervent was Mr. Dormer’s thankfulness 
at his unexpected good fortune—for the profits of the 
voyage would more than realize his most sanguine 
expectations; and he thus found himself enabled to 
resume his former standing as a merchant. But 
now came the test. Would his family bear their 
good fortune as nobly as they had a reverse. For 
Edith he had no fears, but he trembled when he 
thought of Grace and her mother—for he well knew 
how easy it was to revive old habits. 

When he communicated to them the intelligence, 
Mrs. Dormer exclaimed, “Now my star is once 
more in the ascendant, and that odious Mrs. Tail- 
man can no longer pass me by as a nobody !” but 
seeing the distress, almost amounting to agony, de¬ 
picted in her husband’s countenance, the wife and 
mother conquered, and throwing herself on his 
bosom, said, “forgive my momentary weakness, for 
indeed I would not exchange my present happiness 
for all the riches in the world.” 


“And what says Grace?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, papa, I am mortal 
still; and I assure you it is a great satisfaction that 
the fashionable world shall know whatever I may 
do now is from choice and not compulsion. But if 
you dread a return to my former mode of life, do not 
think I intend to resign the prize I have just ob¬ 
tained—the approval of a good conscience.” 

It was not long before Mr. Dormer had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his daughters married to the men 
of their choice. Neither Mrs. Dormer nor himself 
could bear the idea of parting with Edith; so it was 
determined she should remain at home, while they 
removed within a few doors of Grace, that their 
intercourse might be as uninterrupted as possible. 
Mrs. Claireville now, as the wife of a wealthy hus¬ 
band, and mistress of a handsome house, could have 
resumed her former position among the gay and 
fashionable; but her experience of the instability of 
seeming friends, and the fickleness of fortune, had 
not been in vain. While choosing her friends among 
the intellectual and virtuous, she found that the rough 
casket sometimes contained an inestimable jewel; 
and she oftentimes blushed to think how in former 
days the polish of society had satisfied her. 

But the one most esteemed among their friends 
was sweet Mary Seymour, who still retained all her 
simplicity and truthfulness of character. And now 
that the natural joyousness of her nature (no longer 
chilled by the rough winds of adversity) had full 
sway, she charmed all by her beauty and naivete. 
And, as report sometimes speaks the truth, it will 
not be long ere a brother of Claireville’s will call her 
his own. It is not the least of Mary’s happiness that 
she will be in reality related to those whom she 
already regarded as such in her heart. And now, my 
young friends, if misfortune overtake you or those 
you love, murmur not; for who shall say, that out 
of evil there shall not come good. 
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SECLRSAYAL; 


OR THE 

SEQUEL TO THE TALE OF “JUDITH BENSADDI.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE LADY IN BLACK. 

In Philadelphia I took tip my lodgings in the 
hotel where Judith and I had spent the ten most 
interesting days of ray life—where in sadness and 
iu delight we had lived like brother aud sister— 
and where we finally separated with hearts in¬ 
tertwined aud hound together in bonds of the 
purest and sweetest affection. Now, after an 
iuterval of three and a half years, 1 found my¬ 
self again in the same house, but with feelings 
and under circumstances, O how changed ! 

I desired on my arrival, to visit the parlor 
which we then occupied, but was told that a 
family of strangers with a sick lady were now 
in possession. Five days afterwards, when I 
was about to depart for the south, I again inqui¬ 
red about the parlor, aud was told that the family 
were just leaving it, and would go off iu the car¬ 
riage and sulkey at the door. The same mo¬ 
ment I saw a gentleman and four ladies passing 
out in travelling dresses. One of the ladies was 
dressed in deep mourning and wore a thick veil. 
My curiosity was excited. I also went out to 
look at the party. The lady in black was behind 
and got iu last. She seated herself so as to face 
my position; but the veil concealed her face. 
Just as the carriage began to move, she drew her 
veil aside, aud what was my astonishment to 
recognise iu her features, a strong resemblance to 
Judith Densaddi! Her whole person agreed 
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■with the description of my buried Judith : her 
raven locks, her black eyes, her oval face—all 
were like my lost oue- But before I could scan 
the resemblance, to see if it were perfect, she 
was driven off, and I was left trembling amazed 
and unsatisfied. So far as I could judge, she was 
exactly like, probably the very lady, whom I had 
seen on the French ship, when I was going out 
of the harbor of New York. I could not believe 
that this was my poor Judith, risen from the dead; 
yet, laying all fancy aside, the resemblance was 
so evident, that I was sorely perplexed. 

When my stupor of astouishment had some¬ 
what abated, I went to the clerk at the bar and 
inquired the name of the family. He told me 
that they were the family of Dr. La Motte, of 
South Carolina, returning home from a tour in 
the north. I asked if the lady in black was a 
daughter of Dr. La Motte. “No, (said he,) I 
think she is the governess of his daughters, and 
that her name is—let me see—oh, here it is in 
the register—Miss Bersati.” Here was another 
curious circumstance; the resemblance of the 
names; yet a difference too. A painful curiosity 
to know more of this lady, was excited; but how 
to learn more was the difficulty; for nothing was 
known here of the family, except the few par¬ 
ticulars already mentioned- I could not discover 
even the quarter of South Carolina iu which Dr. 
La Motte resided. 

I paid a mournful visit to the now vacated par¬ 
lor. There -was the identical sofa on which Ju¬ 
dith and I had so often sat, while she nursed me 
so kindly; there the very spot where we bad 
mingled tears and throbs, and all the joys of our 
inuocent love, on the uight when we parted. I 
now left the hallowed spot with an aching heart, 
and in a few hours more was on my way again, 
by Lancaster, to my uative Rockbridge. I gave 
my parents and friends—my alma mater, my na¬ 
tive hills aud vales—a visit of two weeks; and 
theu, as I supposed, “ a loug and last farewell” 
—and proceeded southward to shut myself up iu 
my own Seclusaval, there to live and there to die, 
a. mourner aiid recluse; not that I had made a 
vow to do so, or that I intended literally to im¬ 
prison myself in my mountain-bound retreat. 
But there I expected to abide in seclusion from 
the wide world; and only to make excursions 
beyond the limits of my estate, when some im¬ 
portant occasion should summon me away. 

I arrived first at the village, near which the 
female academy was located. I received a hearty 
welcome from my friends there, and was grati¬ 
fied to see the walls of the academy in a state of 
considerable forwardness. The books and ap¬ 
paratus, bought in Europe for the institution, had 
just arrived, and were stored away until they 
should be wanted. The next day I proceeded to 


Seclusaval, and found every thing going on well. 
My beautiful cottage was almost finished. The 
parlor and library were already furnished ; the 
hill sides about the house were all trimmed and 
arranged in their garden style; multitudes of 
shrubs, trees and plants of various kinds, had 
been growing iu pots and boxes through the sum¬ 
mer, ready to be set in their destined places in 
due season, so that by the next spring the garden 
would be complete. The other grounds and 
buildings would be in their finished state of im¬ 
provement by the same time ; so that Seclusaval 
would, the next season, exhibit innumerable beau¬ 
ties to charm the senses, and to make it one of 
the most delightful scenes of rural beauty in the 
world. 

When my good steward, Baylor, led me into 
the parlor of my cottage, 1 remarked that he had 
arrauged the furniture very tastefully. Among 
other things in this room, was a piano forte of 
German manufacture, which I had bought in 
New York with other furniture on my way to 
Europe. I had takeu a fancy to this instrument, 
because its tones were remarkably sweet, and 
because in appearance it resembled the one in 
Charleston, on which my lost Judith had played 
the airs which so entranced my soul. But why 
should a lonely bachelor have an instrument 
which he could not play ? “ Because, (said I to 

myselr,) perhaps some lady visitor may two or 
three times in a year awaken its sileut strings, 
and cheer my lonesome habitation.’’ 

When I saw the instrument now iu its place, 
I said to Baylor, “ This piano. I suppose, has 
never yet made music in Seclusaval.” “ Yes, 
sir, (he replied,) I was just going to tell you about 
it. Just a week ago to day, I was directing the 
men about a terrace in the garden, wheu I hap¬ 
pened to cast my eye down the valley, and be¬ 
hold, a carriage and a sulkey were coming up 
the lake side, full of ladies, except the sulkey, 
which had an old gentleman in it. A young gen¬ 
tleman on horseback led the way. They stop¬ 
ped several times aud looked all round, as if they 
were admiring the scenery—and well they might 
admire it, Mr. Garame. When they came near 
the foot of the garden, I went down and asked 
them if they would uot drive up to the cottage. 
• Have you a good road up the hill V (said the 
old gentleman.) ‘O yes, (said I,) two of them; 
you had better drive up this way by the glen side, 
and you can come down by the other side. You 
will then have all the beautiful views from the 
hill.’ So I led them up by the glen road. They 
kept looking about every way and praising the 
landscape—as they had reason to do. you know, 
Mr. Garame. When we got into the park, on 
the hill here behind the house, they stopped sev¬ 
eral times to eujoy the glimpses aud vistas through 
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the trees. You will say that I have improved 
them since you went away. I have cut a glimpse 
for the top of Craggyhend, and a vista for Rocky 
Nook cottage over the valley yonder. Well, 
wheu we got to the foot of the great tulip tree, 
out youder, and the whole valley and tnouutains 
burst on their view at once, they cried out, ‘ Oh 
how beautiful.’ There was a lady in a black 
mourning dress, that seemed to be all in raptures 
at the landscape. When they had looked a little, 
and I could speak without interrupting them, I 
invited them into the house. They came into 
the parlor; but for some time they could not rest 
for going to the door, and looking through the 
window over the valley. Presently I asked the 
favor of the ladies to play on the piano and tell 
me if it was in good tune. First, a young lady 
iu white played a tune very prettily. • That is a 
very sweet instrument, (said the black-eyed lady,) 
and it is in very good tu lie.’ Then she went and 
played herself, and such delightful music I think I 
never heard. She sung a mournful song, ‘Ma¬ 
ry’s Dream and when she had finished and left 
the piano, I saw tears falling from her eyes. The 
old lady, Mrs. La Motte, then began to ask me 
about you. She said the people at the village 
below had praised Mr. Garame’s beautiful valley 
so much, that they had come up to take a look 
at it. She finished by saying that you must be 
going to take a wife, a.i you were making such 
a beautiful home. ‘No, indeed, (said I;) he told 
me that he intended to live a bachelor all his 
days.’ ‘Why, what is the matter? (said she, 
joking;) is he a woman hater?’ ‘No, (said I,) 
he is au admirer and friend of the ladies : but I 
think from what I have heard him say, that he 
once fell in love with a Loudon lady, and some¬ 
how their love did not prosper—anti having lost 
her, he expects never to love another.’ Wheu I 
said this the beautiful lady in black suddenly burst 
out a crying, aud ran out into the yard to hide 
her feelings. The rest of them went out too, 
aud after they had comforted the lady in black, 
they returned into the parlor aud said they must 
go. I had refreshments brought in. At first 
they only tasted them sparingly ; but I told them 
to make free and help themselves plentifully; for 
that you would not be pleased with me, if I let 
genteel strangers go away without partaking lib¬ 
erally of the good things in Seclusaval. Then 
they ate and drank freely; and when they left 
the house, I mounted a horse and rode with them 
about the lawns, and took them up to the dark 
cascade. When we came back. I proposed that 
they should take a little voyage on the lake : they 
consented to be rowed into the Echoing Glen. 
When they agaiu mounted their carriages to 
drive away, the old gentleman stayed behind a 
little, talking with me about the valley. Pres¬ 


ently he alluded to the lady in black, and I fouud 
out that his object was to apologise for her break¬ 
ing out so, when I mentioned your being crossed 
in love. lie said that Miss Julia Bersati, the 
lady in black, was in deep affliction ; that she 
had lately lost her father, had lost her only brother 
before, and had like you been unfortunate in love. 
This was no doubt the reason, (he said,) why she 
was so affected, when she heard of your case. 
He told me that she was a very amiable and ac¬ 
complished lady, bred iu London, and once in 
prosperous circumstances there ; and being now 
reduced to distress among straugers, and a lady 
of tender seusihility, she was easily overcome by 
her feelings, when any thing reminded her of her 
misfortuues. When he had finished his apology 
for the strange behaviour of the lady iu black, 
be thauked me for my kindness aud followed the 
company.” 

Such was my steward’s account of the lady in 
black ; and the reader will easily conjecture the 
impression that such a tissue of strange coinci¬ 
dences made on my mind. In spite of what I 
had heard and seen iu London, I was almost per¬ 
suaded that this lady in black could be no other than 
Judith Bcnsaddi, with her name slightly chang¬ 
ed, probably for some motive of concealment. 
There was one circumstance which had escaped 
my notice in the tumult of my feelings, when I 
first heard in Loudon of Mrs. Brannigan's death. 
Judith had a sister married to a Christian gentle¬ 
man, whose name I had never beard ; nor bad I 
beard the name of the gentleman to whom Ju¬ 
dith had engaged herself. Sir David Monteith 
—being unacquainted with Mr. Beusaddi’s fami¬ 
ly, might possibly be mistaken in supposing that 
Mrs. Branuigan was the daughter who gave up 
her own fortune to pay her father’s debts. This 
noble act was certainly done by Judith, whose 
uncle had left to her the fortune that she gave up. 
So that there did seem to be a possibility, after 
all, that my Judith might be alive. I regretted 
exceedingly, that in the sudden perturbation of 
my feelings, I had not thought of Judith’s sister 
while I was at Sir David Mouteith's, and that I 
had left London without inquiring, or thiukiug to 
iuquire, more particularly about the two sisters. 
Being left in some doubt now concerning my 
Judith's faith, I was prone to hope that the stri¬ 
king coincidences both personal and historical, 
betwecu this lady aud my lost one were not ac¬ 
cidental. Judith, I felt sure, would never have 
chosen to visit my dwelling without a previous 
explanation with me;—but 1 could imagine plau¬ 
sible reasons to account for this circumstance, so 
inconsistent with the well known delicacy of her 
feeliugs. She could not object to coming with 
her employer’s family, without giving-a reason 
that would betray what she would rather cou- 
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ceal; and knowing that I was from home, she 
had no reason to object: nor could she presume 
that the Mr. Gamine of Scclusaval, was the same 
person as the poor student of Rockbridge, whom 
she had known and loved three years before. 

Putting all these facts and conjectures together, 
I was so nearly persuaded that the lady in black 
■was my Judith, as to feel the most tormenting 
impatience to solve the mystery. But in vain 
did I attempt to trace the course of Dr. La Motte, 
or to discover the place of his residence. The 
tavern-keeper at the village could give me no in¬ 
formation ; no one in the neighborhood was pos¬ 
sessed of the knowledge that I sought. 1 con¬ 
cluded then to write letters to acquaintances in 
different parts of Carolina, and to get my friends 
to do the like; that, if possible, I might from 
some one obtain the desired information. At 
least fifty letters were written by me and forme; 
hut four weary months passed away without a 
ray of intelligence. Nobody seemed to know Dr. 
La Motte. At last a correspondent in Charles¬ 
ton informed one of my friends, that Dr. La 
Motte with his family had a few days before em¬ 
barked at that port for France; but that no such 
lady as Miss Bersati was with them. This cor¬ 
respondent had learned that Dr. L’s residence 
was on the island of St. Helena upon the sea 
coast, south of Charleston. I determined to go 
immediately to the place, and obtaiu what infor¬ 
mation I could respecting Miss Bersati. 

On the first of March, I mounted my horse, 
and put him to a full trial of his speed and bot- 
tou. In eight days I reached Beaufort, where I 
found that Dr. L. was. well known. At his ex¬ 
tensive plantation, ten miles from Beaufort, I 
was able at last to get a clue that would probably 
guide me to my object. When Dr. L. left home 
for a visit to France, he obtained a situation for 
Miss Bersati in the family of Mr. Naudain, a re¬ 
lation of his, in the neighborhood of Purysburg 
on the Savannah. Thither I weut in eager haste, 
and arrived at the house about noon, on the tenth 
day of my absence from home. 

I was politely received by Mrs. Tj'audain in the 
absence of her husband. She informed me that 
Miss Bersati was an iumate of her family, and 
was then with her daughters in another part of 
the house. I showed such deep emotion on 
bearing this,_tbat Mrs. N. suspected instantly the 
cause of my agitation ; and kuowiug that Miss 
Bersati was in a correspondent state of miud, 
respecting some gentleman to whom she had been 
attached, the good lady did not wait for any de¬ 
tailed explanation, but on my expressing a desire 
to see Miss B-, she smiled, and said that the young 
lady would doubtless be glad to see me. “ I will 
request her (said she) to step into a private room, 
that so joyful a meeting may be undisturbed by 


spectators. Be so good as to keep your seat, 
uutil I return.” I could not literally keep my 
seat. My palpitating heart would not let me rest 
a single moment; I got up and paced the room, 
then sat down again ; but in another moment I 
was on my feet, hurryiug from one part of the 
room to another. Every minute seemed an hour, 
till Mrs. Naudain returned and asked me to walk 
with her. I followed her footsteps into a long 
piazza in the rear of the house, and then to the 
end of the piazza, where we entered a passage, 
on the left side of which was a door standing 
ajar: beckoning me to enter by that door, she 
retired in silence. I stood a few momeuts to col¬ 
lect my spirits. I heard light footsteps within, of 
a person walking anxiously over the floor. Push¬ 
ing the door gently, I stepped in, and saw the 
lady in black walking from me, unconscious of 
my presence. Her stature and figure seemed to 
be those of my Judith. Her hair black and 
glossy as the raven’s plume, agreed with my Ju¬ 
dith’s. The lady soon heard my approach, and 
turning round quickly, brought to view a face 
which again started the rushing tide of sensibility 
through my nerves. “My Judith, (I exclaimed) 
—my owu beloved !” aud I sprang forward to 
embrace her. She, when she caught the first 
glance of my person, uttered a faint cry of joy, 
and started to meet me. But before we met, I 
discovered an instantaneous change in her coun¬ 
tenance. The glow of joyful surprise was con¬ 
verted into ashy paleness. An expression of 
anguish came like a flash of lightning upon her 
face. I ivas in the act of taking her into my 
arms, when she sank at ouce to the floor, as if 
paralyzed. I raised her up and placed her on a 
settee in the room, and snatching a cushiou from 
a chair, put it uuder her head. She soon began 
to recover from her partial swoon. Before she 
was able to converse, I had time and opportunity 
to undeceive myself. I had discovered—to my 
inexpressible grief and disappointment—that the 
lady in black was not Judith Bensaddi. She re¬ 
sembled her much in every striking peculiarity 
of feature. But a close inspection immediately 
detected differences that left no room for mistake. 
This lady’s eyes were rather smaller and blacker, 
her complexion darker, her face longer, and the 
expression of her countenance was to me less 
beuiguly sweet aud winning. 

She rose after some minutes to a sitting pos¬ 
ture, aud giviug me a sorrowful look, she sighed 
deeply without speaking. “Alas, my dear stran¬ 
ger, (said I,) we are both, I fear, sadly disap¬ 
pointed by the result of this interview. I have 
long sought you in the belief that you were a 
dear lost friend. You resemble her, and this re¬ 
semblance deceived me.” “ Oh ! sir, (said she,) 
you were announced to me as a dear lost friend 
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of mine; it was a mistake on both sides; the 
shock overcame me ; I saw that you were a stran¬ 
ger and not my friend. My hope is gone. Alas, 
alas, he is dead ! I shall never see him again !” 
Here she hurst into a flood of tears. After she 
had wept and sobbed a few minutes, I spoke 
some frieudly words to her, and gradually led her 
into a conversation. The keeuness of my dis¬ 
appointment would have been more sorelj’ felt, 
if the anguish of Miss Bersati had not interested 
my feelings and excited my curiosity. I was ex¬ 
ceedingly desirous to learn the story of one, who 
in so many points resembled my lost Judith, now 
lost again to my newly awakened hopes. 

“.Lady, (said I after a while,) your resemblance 
to one whom J dearly loved, whom I thought 
dead, but whom I hoped again to find alive in 
you, makes me desirous to know something of 
your history. Will you favor me with an outline 
of it?” 

“I will, (said she,) if my feelings permit.” 
“ I have heard, (said I,) that you are from Lou¬ 
don.’ “ I am, (said she ;) but 1 was boru in Italy. 
My father, Anselmo Bersati, was a professor of 
music. After the death of my mother, he ac¬ 
cepted the invitation of an English nobleman, 
and removed from Florence to Loudon, when J 
was ten years old and my brother twelve. He 
had no other children. He taught music iu the 
nobleman's family for a while, and wasemployed 
in the public concerts. His reputation grew, and 
he soon acquired a handsome income. He bred 
me to the same profession, and before I was six¬ 
teen, I was qualified to give music lessons. I 
was soou able to support myself in this way; 
and before I was eighteeu, I got a good salary 
as musician in the opera. My brother preferred 
the mercantile business, aud was bred to that. 
He was fond of travelling, and three, years ago 
made a voyage to America. He returned to 
Loudon with a young gentleman, Andrew Ha¬ 
zleton, of Charleston, whose father was a mer¬ 
chant iu good business. I became acquainted 
with Mr. Hazleton; he soon attached himself to 
me ; the attachment became mutual, aud resulted 
in an engagement of marriage. He and my 
brother joined their influence to persuade my fa¬ 
ther to emigrate to Charleston, where they as¬ 
sured him of profitable employment in bis pro¬ 
fession. My expected settlement in that city in¬ 
duced him to consent: and the next spring, now 
two years ago, was fixed on for the voyage. Air. 
Hazleton returned home to wait our arrival for 
the consummation of the marriage. 

“ The next spring, when we expected to em¬ 
bark, my father was taken- ill with a lingering 
disease, which confined him six months to the 
house. When he was able again to ride out. he 
had the misfortune to be thrown from the car- 1 


riage and almost killed. At last, however, though 
threatened with a return of his old disease, he ein* 
barked with me, twelve mouths ago, for Charles¬ 
ton. But it was a sad embarkation; for on that 
very day, we heard that my brother had fallen in 
a duel at Havana, to which he had gone upon a 
trading voyage. The news so affected my poor 
father, that he was takeu sick before we lost sight 
of land. He suffered great agony during five 
weeks, and then, just as the American coast came 
into view, he breathed his last. Thus was I left 
a destitute orphan among straugers, and my first 
office on landing in a strange city, was to bury 
my father. His long illness, aud my close at¬ 
tendance on him, reduced our resources, especi¬ 
ally as he had given my brother a large portion 
of his capital, to set him up iu trade. On my. 
lauding in Charleston. 1 had but small funds re¬ 
maining. But I experienced great kindness from 
several strangers, especially from Dr. La Alotte, 
who was a fellow passenger on the voyage. 

“I must now tell you of another sore affliction 
on my lauding. I did not find Air. Hazleton, as 
I expected. He had written to me affectionately 
from time to time, during the first year after our 
separation. He then informed me that his father 
bad met with misfortunes in business, which 
made it expedient for him to remove to New Or¬ 
leans, where he might hope to retrieve his losses. 
He still urged us to come as soon as possible to 
America; assuring me of his unchanged affec¬ 
tion ; and declared that nothing prevented him 
from coming to London for me, but the difficulty 
of his father's affairs, which required his aid. A 
few days before we embarked, we received a 
letter dated at New Orleans; in which he prom¬ 
ised to meet me iu Charleston, as soon as he 
should hear of my arrival there. As soon as I 
was able, after landing, I wrote to him an ac¬ 
count of my arrival and of my sad condition. 
A month afterwards no answer 'had arrived. I 
wrote again; but no answer was returned. Dr. 
La Alotte then wrote to a frieud of his in New 
Orleans, to make inquiries. In four weeks he 
received an answer, saying that old Air. Hazle¬ 
ton was dead, and that his sou Andrew had em¬ 
barked, three mouths before, on a commercial 
adventure for Brazil, and might be expected soon 
to return. This explained the cause of my re¬ 
ceiving no answers to my lateiletters, and gave 
me some consolation. In the meantime, 1 resi¬ 
ded in Dr. La Alotte’s family as governess of his 
daughters, and received great kindness from the 
family. I waited in hope of soon seeing or 
hearing from Air- Hazleton. But another and 
another month passed away without intelli¬ 
gence. Dr. L. wrote agniu to bis friend, and re-, 
ceived for answer, that Air. Hazleton had*neither 
returned nor been heard from. I now began to 
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fear that some fatal accident had befallen him. 
I had no doubt of his fidelity to me, and have 
never suspected him of repenting his engage¬ 
ment. or 1 should uot have sought intelligence of 
him as I have done. In the month of August, I 
accompanied Dr. La Motte's family on a tour to 
the north, and returned ivilb them two mouths 
afterwards.” 

Here I interrupted the fair narrator with the 
remark, that it was on their return from that tour, 
that I got a glimpse of her face in Philadelphia, 
and afterwards heard of her visit to my vale of 
Seclusa. She gave me a look of surprise aud 
interest, when I mentioned Seclusaval. “Are 
you the owner of that beautiful valley?” “Yes, 
Miss Bersati ; aud it was the feeling which you 
showed on hearing of my disappointment in love, 
that led me to seek this interview, in the hope 
that you might iudeed prove to be my lost Judith 
Bensaddi.” “Judith Bensaddi! Judith Ben- 
saddi!” said she in a sort of amazement: “ Is 
she the lady whom you loved ?” “ Yes,—whom 

I loved and lost: did you know her?” “Yes, 
my father was her music teacher; he often prais¬ 
ed her as the finest and most amiable scholar that 
be ever had. I saw her a few times; but I never 
had any intimacy with her.” “Can you tell me. 
Miss Bersati, any thing of her history shortly 
before and afterher father’s bankruptcy ?” “Very 
little, sir; I remember to have beard that she 
paid her father’s debts out of her own fortune;— 
and I think that I afterwards heard of her going 
to France with her father, and that he died there.” 
•• Did you ever hear of her marriage, aud of her 
husband’s name?” “I remember to have heard, 
some years ago, that she was expected to be mar¬ 
ried to a clergyman who bad baptized her: but 
although my father was so often at Mr. Bensad- 
di’s house, while giving her lessons, he ceased to 
have any intercourse with the family afterwards, 
and we did not often hear of them: Ido not 
think that I ever beard of her marriage.” “Did 
you ever hear of her death ?” “ I heard some¬ 

thing of another death in the family; but I can¬ 
not say for certain that she was the one.” 

'Thus unsatisfactorily did my inquiries termi¬ 
nate. Meanwhile Miss Bersati gradually as¬ 
sumed a more cheerful air, in the excitement of 
conversation. I staid until the next day, and 
became sufficiently acquainted with Miss B. to 
admire her beauty, her talents and her accom¬ 
plishments. I thought that she showed no re¬ 
luctance to cultivate an intimacy with me. She 
often alluded to the beauties of Seclusaval, and 
to her despair of again seeing her lover. I thought 
her an interesting lady, resembling my Judith a 
good deal;—but on the whole far inferior, espe¬ 
cially iu the undesigned simplicity of heart, and 
virgin purity of seutimeut, which gave to my lost 


Judith her transcendent loveliness: uot that Miss 
Bersati was notably deficient iu these estimable 
traits of character; but the Italian ardor of her 
feelings, was not tempered with such a degree of 
unsophisticated sweetness and modesty, as dis¬ 
tinguished my Judith. Yet I sincerely commis¬ 
erated her misfortunes, so much like those of my 
beloved. 

The reader, if interested in her story, will be 
pleased to hear that within a month after my 
visit, her lover returned and fulfilled his engage¬ 
ment. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE MUSIC TEACHER. 

I returned home with a heavy heart; taking 
Charleston iu my route, that I might lay in a sup¬ 
ply of all things needful to complete my estab¬ 
lishment in Seclusaval, where I was now more 
than ever disposed to lead a solitary life, “ the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.”. With 
this view I purchased every tliiug now, in the 
way of furniture and stores, that my little house¬ 
hold and my laborers would be likely to need for 
several years. I was liberal if not profuse, in 
my purchases; I designed to be not only just, 
but generous to my agents, tenants and depen¬ 
dants : and accumulated such various stores, that 
I could always have suitable presents to bestow. 
For my worthy steward's family I made special 
provision. As to my private and ordinary style 
of living, I resolved that it should be simple 
aud plaiu ; but when genteel friends or strangers 
should visit my lovely Seclusaval, I resolved to 
bring forth out of my stores the elegancies and 
luxuries that would make their visit agreeable for 
the style of my hospitality, as well as for the 
charms of the scenery. 

Thus did I think to console my desolate heart. 
By the first of April, I again saw the unfolding 
verdure of my valley, promising a glorious sum¬ 
mer display of all that is beautiful in external 
nature. The house was fiuished in a simple, 
but remarkably neat andsfleanly style of archi¬ 
tecture. It was spacious enough to accommo¬ 
date a large family. The water pipes were laid, 
and a clear fountaiu spouted in the yard, aud ran 
sparkling to trace its mazy rounds about the slopes 
and terraces of the garden. The gardeu; now 
finished and furnished, began- to bud and bloom 
with all the riches of a-temperate climate. The 
meadow, sprinkled here and there with trees, 
single and in clumps, was clothed with a luxuri¬ 
ant sward of the deepest green. The pure wa¬ 
ters of the lake were inhabited by a thousand 
sportive fishes,-among which the trout seemed 
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to find peculiar joy in the cool, pellucid element- 
The neighboring hills and dales differed from the 
meadow, only in being more shaded with.the 
native forest trees, which bad been selected to 
remain for their stately magnificence, their beau¬ 
tiful forms, or their rich verdure : but among these 
chosen remnants of the forest, a green turf 
grazed by flocks and herds began to cover and 
adorn the ground. Lawns here and there per¬ 
mitted the eye to penetrate into the bosom of the 
park, and afforded glimpses of beautiful groves 
and retreats, that enticed the imagination as much 
by what was hidden ashy what was revealed. 

A carriage road had been made to wind among 
the hills and dales towards the upper end of the 
valley. Passing by the Dusky Cascade before 
described, it pursued the dark glen that led up to 
the Blue Ridge; but presently took the point of a 
low ridge, that led it gradually up to the top of 
Craggyhead. From this road another led down 
into the valley on the north-eastern side of Crag¬ 
gyhead, and dowu that valley uutil it joined the 
road leading out of Seclusaval by the ravine. 

Now, with all these varied sources of pleasure 
and amusement,—such choice gifts of nature, 
such sweet embellishments of art, such stores of 
all that my heart could covet of the productions 
of human iudustry ; such a collection of books 
and of philosophical apparatus, and such speci¬ 
mens of the fine arts, as I had collected in Eu¬ 
rope and America,—which if not very costly, 
were all that I desired—did I not feel happy ? 
How many are there in this country, male and 
female, young and old. who fancy that the pos¬ 
sessor of such abundant sources of enjoyment, 
must needs enjoy them aud be satisfied. Or, if 
these alone could not satisfy; if the pleasures of 
society were wanting in my valley; still as I 
could easily allure what company I would into 
so charming a retreat—many perhaps among my 
readers will scarce believe me when I say, that 
after the excitement of unpacking, storing away 
and arranging my late acquisitions was over, and 
I had nothing to do but enjoy the beauties of 
Seclusaval and the goods that I bad laid up for 
many years;—then did I begin to feel a degreej 
of hopeless despondency, such as I had never 
felt since I came into the gold country. While 
I was laboring in my profession, and w r as full of 
duties and engagements, I was happy. The con¬ 
stant stimulus that kept my faculties in a state 
of activity, left me no time to brood over real or 
imaginary evils. Now when my work was done, 
my fortune made, and a home lovelier than I had 
ever dreamed of in my most poetic moods, was 
mine, to have and to enjoy, according to my plea¬ 
sure ; I first began to feel a sense of weariness 
and satiety, then of loneliness; then, as the re¬ 
membrance of one favorite object, unattained. 


came up more frequently and took hold more 
deeply upon my mind. 1 became so sad and rest¬ 
less, that I saw no other means of alleviation, 
than to fly from my quiet paradise and mingle 
again with the turmoils of busy life. In fact 
there w r as an aching void in my heart; I was 
alone, and it is not good for man to be alone . 

Happily, there was oue favorite enterprise of 
mine yet unaccomplished. The female acade¬ 
my was not yet supplied with teachers. A diffi¬ 
culty arose; and the trustees sent me a request 
to come down and aid them with my advice. 
The difficulty was this: The trustees had after 
much correspondence fixed their hearts on pro¬ 
curing the services of Mr. Danforth, who was 
teachiug a female academy in New York, but 
thinking the climate too cold for his constitution, 
was desirous of obtaining a situation in the south. 
But as his qualifications were high, so, and justly 
so, were his terms. He required the guarantee 
of a specific sum for himself during one year, 
aud for his music teacher during three years. He 
would not engage in a new institution and a 
strange country, without satisfactory evidence 
that a complete seminary under good manage- 
ment could be sustained, aud this evidence was the 
guarantee. The trustees could obtain from the 
families of the country around sufficient engage¬ 
ments to guarantee Mr. Danforth’s own salary, 
and that of his wife;—but the demand of one 
thousand dollars a year for the music teacher, 
seemed extravagant, and the patrons were not 
willing to join the trustees in securing it. 

When I met with the trustees, I found them 
reluctantly brought, to the conclusion that they 
could not employ Mr. D. and must look out for 
another and probably inferior teacher. When I 
read his letter prescribing the conditions, I noticed 
that he spoke in the highest terms of the lady 
who taught music in his school; he valued her 
services so highly, that he would not engage any 
where without her, nor without securing her an 
ample salary. He said that she was in no degree 
related to him or bis family, and that she was a 
friendless and unfortunate lady, whom he would 
not forsake, and whose talents and accomplish¬ 
ments would adorn any station. I was struck 
with the noble sentiments expressed by Mr. Dan¬ 
forth, aud conceived such an esteem for his char¬ 
acter, that I promptly resolved to make myself re¬ 
sponsible for the music teacher’s salary. 

“ Gentlemen, (said I.) Mr. Danforth speaks 
like a mau conscious of his deserts; and what is 
more, like a generous friend to the unfortunate. 
The high terms which he demands so perempto¬ 
rily for the accomplished and unfortunate lady 
whom he has taken uuder his protection, are to 
me the strongest reasons - why we should accept 
them. 1 take upon myself the guarantee of.a 
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thousand dollars annually, for three years, to the 
unfortunate lady:—I will go-a step further, and 
promise the same lady three elegant suits of ap¬ 
parel, yearly, if she will come three times each 
year and play upon the instrument that stands 
silent in my lonely parlor: and by way of assu¬ 
rance that the promise shall be fulfilled, I will 
send to Philadelphia to-morrow for the first three 
suits. Mr. Lappet sets out to-morrow for that 
city, he shall be my agent- So write immedi¬ 
ately to Mr, D., and tell him that his terms are 
accepted : but I forbid any mention of my name 
in the letter. The music teacher might feel some 
scruple, if she knew that a young bachelor had 
bidden so high for her. She might suspect that 
I had some design upon her.” 

The letter was written ; and in three weeks 
an answer was received, announcing that Mr. 
D. and his teachers would set out in a few days 
for the academy. 

This affair lightened the burden upon my heart 
for some days. I returned to Seclusaval, but 
soon began to droop again. I busied myself 
awhile in superintending some improvements, 
not yet finished or newly undertaken. I visited 
all the new farms on my estate, especially the 
French colony in Soyevin, the name which I 
gave the valley devoted to viueyards and mul¬ 
berry orchards. I found them doing well. Thus 
I made out to spend the month of April. But 
when May came, my melancholy increased. The 
opeuing charms of nature in Seclusaval served 
only to inspire melancholy thoughts. I was still 
aloue; and it is not good for man to be alone- 
But what could I do ?• Though the Houris that 
adorn the fancied paradise of Mahomet had all 
smiled upon me, not one could have touched my 
heart, so long as the sweet miniature that I wore 
in my bosom, daily renewed my love for the peer¬ 
less Judith Bensaddi—ever to be loved aud ever 
to be lamented. 

I could stay at home no longer. I mounted 
my horse and rode again to the academy. The 
workmen were busily engaged in preparing it for 
the expected teachers. It could divert my mel¬ 
ancholy but a day or two. I mounted and rode 
away, scarcely knowing whither I would go. 
Once I thought that I would visit the place where 
I first resided in Carolina; but when I reached 
the fork of the road leading to it, I felt too gloomy 
to appear among my acquaintances there: so I 
turned eastwardly aud travelled ou without ob¬ 
ject. I was flying from melancholy; but I car¬ 
ried the evil in my bosom, and fled in vain, be¬ 
cause I could not fly from myself. 

The third day of my travel from the academy 
was Saturday, and brought me at nightfall to an inn 
by the'way-side, where a Mr. McTab, a Scotch- I 


man, furnished homely fare to travellers. The 
family had just arrived from a religious meeting, 
which was being held at a village seven miles 
beyond. The meeting was numerously attended 
ou account of the presbytery, which was holding 
its sessions at the place. The Lord’s Supper 
was to be administered the next day, and a great 
congregation was expected to attend. I was glad 
to hear of this meeting, and resolved at once to 
attend it. I felt myself in woful need of reli¬ 
gious consolation ; and hoped that by means of 
the holy communion, I might at last obtain rest 
for my weary soul. 

I accompanied Mr. McTab and his family the 
next morning. 1 found the church in a grove on 
the outskirts of the village. Hundreds of horses 
were tied to the trees and fences. Although Di¬ 
vine service had begun, great numbers of loose 
persons were strolling about or gathered in 
groups wherever they could find logs or benches 
to sit on. Every door had a crowd about it, and 
every seat and every aisle in the church were 
thronged with auditors. Mr. McTab’s pew being 
near the front door, we made out to work our 
way to it; and by making some youngsters stand 
among our feet we were enabled to seat our¬ 
selves. I could uot see the preacher, except oc¬ 
casionally through openings in a dense mass of 
heads aud shoulders. The sermon was an edify¬ 
ing one, and prepared me for joining devoutly in 
the communion. 

When the communion service began, there was 
considerable difficulty in passing through the 
crowded aisles to the table. Therefore I waited 
until the service was nearly over, and then ac¬ 
companied Mr. McTab’s family to the table. 
Finding it nearly full, they took the space on the 
one side, while I passed round to the other, and 
sat facing them. Two or three ladies still lacked 
seats. The elder in attendance touched my 
shoulder, that I might make room for them. By 
pressing closely together, we left a space that 
was scantily sufficient for the ladies. The one 
next to me was in deep mourning, and closely 
veiled. She tvas much affected after she sat 
down, and strove in vain to suppress her sobs 
and tears. She had been pressed so closely-to 
my side, that I could feel the tremor of her nerves 
and the palpitation of her heart. Her tokens of 
distress excited my sympathy. Her bereave- 
meut was doubtless severe, and probably recent; 
whether she mourned for parent or brother, 
or, what seemed more likely, for the companiou 
of her bosom. As I did, so did she, and sorely 
too, need the consolations of religion. I raised 
my heart in supplication for the weeping mourner, 
as well as for myself. 

When the bread was distributed, she seemed 
to be so absorbed by her devotions as not to ob- 
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serve it. I took a small piece from the plate, 
broke it and put one of the parts iuto her hand. 
She took it from me and ate it, as I did the other 
part. So, when the iviue came round, I tasted 
first, and then gave her the cup, which she took 
from my hand. Every moment I felt a greater 
interest in this stranger, and repeatedly implored 
the Father of Mercies in her behalf. I knew not 
why, but I was conscious of a singularly tender 
sensation from the soft touch of her arm and side, 
involuntarily pressed agaiust mine. The feeling 
had nothing in it incongruous to the sacredness 
of the hour and the place : it was a pure sympa¬ 
thy for the griefs of a breast, so gentle and so 
devout as I ftlt hers to be. I was no little grati¬ 
fied to perceive the soothiug effect of the com¬ 
munion upon her heart, whose spasmodic action 
ceased; tears flowed no longer; but a holy calm 
seemed to have been breathed into her soul, as it 
was into mine, through faith in the expiatory suf¬ 
ferings that were signified by the sacred emblems 
of bread and wine. We felt jhe peace which 
the dying Son of God bequeathed to his disci¬ 
ples ;—the spiritual peace, without which the soul 
of man is but a fountain of bitter waters. 

When we rose from the table, the ladies at my 
side preceded me in retiring. The mourning 
lady then appeared to be of the middle stature, 
and she wore a bounet somewhat different from 
any others that I noticed. These were the only 
observations that I could make, before we parted 
in the crowd and I lost sight of her. I felt a 
natural curiosity to know who she was, but had 
no means of learning, as I could not describe her 
to another person with any distinctness. 

During the short intermission that preceded 
the afternoon service, I walked out to meditate 
in the woods. I felt a delightful glow of spirit¬ 
ual comfort. A fountain, lately closed, had been 
opened again by the devotional exercises of the 
day. I no longer considered myself a solitary 
unconnected being. If I lacked one tie, of all 
earthly ties the closest and dearest—if, so far, I 
was severed from that without which human na¬ 
ture and human happiness are incomplete—I now 
felt the drawing of other bonds which bound me 
to many hearts, even of strangers, around the 
commuuion table. I was still a member of the 
human family :—I was also a member of the 
spiritual family, gathered by him who came dowu 
from heaven, into a peculiar brotherhood—a 
brotherhood of renewed hearts, which by prayer 
draw,sweet effluences of love from the common 
fountain of Deity, ever flowing from its exhaust¬ 
less source to purify and to console. Alas! that 
so many should never seek these living waters. 
Alas! that so many should infuse the bitterness 
of their own hearts into these healing streams, 
and call the polluted mixture religion ! 


The afternoon service was begun, before I re¬ 
turned to the church. The sermon was an ex¬ 
cellent one; chastely and beautifully eloquent, 
and strictly appropriate to the occasion, but de¬ 
livered with less vehemence of manner than is 
usual in the south. The people generally seemed 
to listen without iuterest to calm aud lucid expo¬ 
sition, logical argument aud mild persuasion. 
The popular mind is j et too uncultivated to rel¬ 
ish such refined oratory. I asked Mr. McTab 
who this preacher was. “ A stranger frae the 
north, (said he,) ganging awa’south.” Altogether 
the services of the day had a surprising effect 
on my mind. I left the church, reuewed, bright- 
eued, and sanctified, at least for the time. I 
thanked Divine Providence for directing my wan¬ 
dering steps to this presbyterial meeting. 1 could 
now go home refreshed. 

As I pressed through the crowd to get my horse, 
I happened to hear a couple of plainly dressed 
old country women, in earnest conversation. 
Their Scottish dialect first struck my attention ; 
but the subject of their colloquy soon awakened 
all my curiosity. “ Aweel now. Airs. AIcGraw, 
I wud ua mind that a bawbee. Ye’ll agree that 
a Jewess may be a gude Christian, when she is 
couvarted.” “ Why, yes. Airs. AIcCrackeu, I 
grant ye, if she be thoroughly and truly regene¬ 
rate: but that is nae easily done wi’ aae o’ them 
hardened, Jews, Airs. AlcCracken. And then I 
wud na mind her heing a private Christian, like, 
but I unnerstan’ that she is a teacher, a sort o’ 
public character, like,—ye.know. Airs. AlcCrack¬ 
en. Now just think—wud ye like to put your 
daughter uunor a Judaizing teacher? Ye know 
how the Apostle warns us agin sic Judaizing 
teachers. Think o’ that. Airs. AlcCracken.” 

I had stopped at the word Jewess, which struck 
me like a thuuder-clap, not now to frighten, but 
to rouse me. I waited for some further devel¬ 
opment of the subject of conversation. But Airs. 
AlcCracken’s husband called her off suddenly. 
“Good e’en. Airs. AIcGraw,” said Airs. AIcCrac¬ 
keu. “ Good e’en, Mrs. AIcCrackeu,” said Airs. 
Graw: and ere I could address either Airs. AIc¬ 
Crackeu or Airs. AIcGraw, they had miugled 
with the crowd aud disappeared. 

Had I met an acqnaintance then, T wouldhave 
inquired, if they had a converted Jewess for a 
teacher in their neighborhood. But a few mo¬ 
ments reflection made me conclude, that it was 
a matter of no consequence-to me. Jewesses 
were found half the world over; aud a converted 
Jewess was no such rarity, that the meution of 
one should make me fancy that my lost Judith 
had risen from the grave! 

I returned to Air. AIcTab’s on my way home. 
The next morning, while conversing with the 
i hostess on the occurrences of the meeting, I was 
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about to ask her a question suggested by the al- ] 
lusions of the old women at the church, -when 
she anticipated me by asking, if I knew that the 
lady in mourning, who sat by my side at the com¬ 
munion table, was a converted Jewess. I started, 
turned pale,—and almost breathless, answered, 
“ No.” “ Aweel now, she was;—but ye need 
na be frightened. I trust that she is truly regen¬ 
erate, and I diuna think that we should feel sic 
antipathy to ony Christian, though she be o’ Jew¬ 
ish bluid.” “1 feel no antipathy, Mrs. McTab. 
But what you tell is very surprising. Does she 
reside in this country ?” “Na, she is a stranger 
amang us. She came till the presbytery on Sat¬ 
urday with the preacher that ye heard in the af¬ 
ternoon. They are gauging south, I hear, till 
teach a seminary.” “Do you know the pre.ach- 
er’s name?” “Aye, 1 heard it; I think they ca’ 
him Donfort, or the like o’ that.” “Danforth. 
perhaps.” “ Aye, aye, Donfurth. preceesely.” 
“ Is the Jewish lady his wife ?” I asked in great 
trepidation. “ Na, na; his wife sat next till the 
Jewess, in white claes. They say that the Jew¬ 
ish convert is his music teacher—though I canua 
say what sort o’ music she teaches—some o’ their 
ungadly whuslin lilts, I fear,—for they dinna teach 
psalmody in their academies, I unuerstan—the 
mair is the pity.” “His music teacher! Did 
you hear her name, Mrs- McTab ?” “Hername? 
O aye, I heard ane tell it till anither: but it is 
sic a strange name—I canna remember—but it 
sounded like a Scriptur name too—Beersheba— 
or Belshazzar—Ach ! na—it was najist a Scrip¬ 
tur name:—Benhadad—it was ainaiust like Beti- 
hadad—but I canna forgather it.” “Was it Beu- 
saddi ?” I asked with almost breathless anxiety. 
“ Bainsawdi 1 A weel now I think that was it: 
—But I canna tell: I think now it was mair like 
Baalsamen.” “Try to remember, Mrs. McTab 
—do remember, I beg you. “ Ye seem to hae a 
curiosity about it, Mr. Garame : A'h, here is 
Jenny:—Jenny, dear, did ye hear the Jewish 
Iaddy’s name at the kirk yestr’een ?” “Nae, 
mither. I only heard her called the Jewish mu¬ 
sic teacher.” 

This was all that I could learn of the family. 
Though unsatisfactory, it was sufficient to kindle 
again some trembling hope—at least it stirred up 
a thorny impatience to know who this music 
teacher was. She was a Jewess; she was a 
mourner; I had caused her to come to our acad¬ 
emy; and at the communion table, I had felt that 
there was a tender and mysterious sympathy be¬ 
tween our souls. These alone were points of 
deep interest—and then the name! Oh how I 
longed to know the exact form of it! I was cau¬ 
tious, since Miss Bersati’s case had disappointed 
me, not to trust in resemblances. 

Breakfast had been just finished, and the host¬ 


ler was saddling my steed, when a two-horse ba¬ 
rouche passed by towards the west. I stepped 
to the door and saw that the hind-seat was oc¬ 
cupied by two ladies, one in white, the other in 
black, with the identical bonnet of the lady in 
whom I felt so intense an interest. In five min¬ 
utes I was on my horse, and ere I was aware I 
had urged him to a gallop. When I overtook 
them, a short turn in the road brought the side of 
the barouche into view. Mr. Danforth sat on 
the fore-seat as driver; but the lady in black was 
so closely veiled, and so covered from my sight 
by the other lady, that I could make no discov¬ 
ery. I could easily have passed and turned to 
look at the faces of the party, but I would not 
risk a recognition of such importance in such 
circumstances. 

Supposing that they must have taken an early 
breakfast and would of course stop for dinuer, I 
laid a scheme to gain my end at the house where 
they would stop. The only convenient house 
for the purpose, I remembered to be in a rocky 
vale, where a mill, a store and a smith shop, made 
a sort of village. When Mr. Danforth stopped 
the barouche at a brook to let the horses drink, 
I rode past, holding my umbrella so as to con¬ 
ceal my face from the ladies. I then dashed on, 
and arrived at the tavern nearly an hour earlier 
than the barouche. 

Telling the landlady thatl did not “feel well,” 
(a true saying.) I called for a private room that I 
might lie down. She showed me first a back 
room, which I rejected ; then she offered me a 
room up stairs which I declined also. She looked 
with curiosity into my face, to see if my pericra¬ 
nium was sound. I asked if she had not a bed¬ 
room at the end of the front piazza. “Yes, 
(said she,) but the sun makes it too warm, at this 
time of day.” “ Give me that, madam, it suits 
me exactly.” She gave me another scrutinizing 
glance and then led the way. It was withiu 
thirty feet of the gate, and had a small window, 
opening towards the road. Requesting to have 
some toast and tea prepared, I lay down on the 
bed. But I seemed to lie on thorns. I got up 
and prepared the window, by having the sash up 
and the curtain down, so as to leave a small open¬ 
ing adapted to my scheme of peeping—for I de¬ 
sired to see before I was seen. Meditating ou 
the possibility that this might indeed be my Ju¬ 
dith, I considered what I should do in case that 
it was herself. She was probably a widow, as 
her deep mourning and sorrow indicated a be¬ 
reavement more recent than the death of her 
father thirteen months before. I conceived the 
outlines of a plan of action ; and was absorbed 
in the subject, when I heard the sound of wheels. 
My heart fluttered; in great trepidation I took my 
seat by the window, just as the vehicle stopped. 
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Mr. Danforth dismounted, and hearing that the 
party could have dinner, he handed out first the 
lady in white, who walked straightway iuto the 
house. ■ Then he handed out the Indy in black, 
who, as she entered the gate, partially drew aside 
her veil. A soft dark eye, and part of a lovely 
face, made me almost faint with fearful joy. Mr. 
Danforth spoke to her: “How do you feel uow. 
Miss Judith !” “ Better every way than I have 

felt these many days,” was the answer; and as 
she spoke, she turned her face so that every fea¬ 
ture was distinctly seen. 

I heard—I saw—it was—it was beyond a doubt 
my Judith Bensaddi 1 Her softly beaming eyes, 
her sweet countenance, somewhat pale and over¬ 
cast with years of sorrow, but yet all sweet and 
lovely; the dulcet voice—the name—all agreed. 
I must have believed, though I had seen her laid 
in the grave. She lived—she looked—she spoke 
—she was JUiss Judith, not Mrs, Braunigan. 
Yesterday she sat by my side a devout christiau. 
I then felt the sweet influence of her presence— 
as if Heaven designed that our re T union should 
commence at the holy place where we mingled 
pious vows, ate of the same consecrated bread, 
and drank of the same hallowed cup. Now, 
when all was evident, and my fearful hope was 
changed to certainty, I sank down upon the floor 
smitten almost to death with excessive joy. 

. Soon after a servant brought in my tea and 
toast. He found me apparently very ill,—really 
ill with joy. I had crawled into the bed ; now I 
attempted to rise and go to the table, but stum¬ 
bled and fell. I made out to get on a chair and 
drink a dish of tea, which revived me; but I told 
the servant to take out the things, as I had uo 
appetite for food. The servant’s report of my 
illness brought in the hostess, who asked if I 
would have a physician sent for. I told her that 
I was getting over the fit. and could do with¬ 
out medicine. *• There is a strange gentleman 
here who knows something of physic, (said she,) 
—he desired me to ask if he could be of any ser¬ 
vice.” “ I shall be pleased to see him.”—was 
my reply. She left me ; and the next moment 
Air. Danforth entered the room. I told him that 
my illness was going off and needed no further 
treatment; but that I wished to have a few min¬ 
utes’ private conversation with him. He cheer¬ 
fully assented. I locked the door, and after some 
introductory inquiries and remarks, requested 
him to tell me what he knew of the late history 
of his music teacher. “ My reason for asking, 
(said I,) is, that I once knew the lady and was 
much attached to her; I recognised her as she 
came into the house, and was astonished to see 
her; because on a visit to London nine months 
ago. I was informed that she and her father had 
died near the same time in Frauce.” 


“ Of course, (said Air. D.,) you were misin¬ 
formed respecting her death. I presume that it 
was her sister. Airs. Brannigan, whose death you 
heard of. I will relate to you how I came to be 
acquainted with her. Bad health led me and 
my wife to spend the winter before the last in 
the south of Frauce. We resided some months 
at Clairfont, a pleasant healthy village near Bor¬ 
deaux. We chose that village because it was 
inhabited by protestauts r and was a place of fre¬ 
quent resort for invalids, especially English inva¬ 
lids. Here we became acquainted with Aliss 
Bensaddi, who was attending on her sick father 
and sister. An English family in the village had 
known the Bensaddis in their prosperous days. 
They spoke in such exalted terms of Aliss Ju¬ 
dith. and compassiouated her afflictions to such 
a degree, that I resolved to seek her acquaint¬ 
ance. Her assiduous attendance on her father 
and sister confined her almost constantly to the 
house; but having gained an introduction, we 
assisted her in nursing the sick, and soon gained 
her warm friendship, and what is more, acquired 
such knowledge of her modest virtues and tal¬ 
ents,' that we felt loth to part with her. After 
the death of her father and sister, which she 
deeply mourned, but bore with pious submission, 
we proposed that she should come with us to 
America. We knew that she had nobly surren¬ 
dered her own large fortune to pay her father’s 
debts,—that she was the only survivor of the 
family, and that she felt reluctant to go back to 
London, where nothing but melaucholy reminis¬ 
cences awaited her. I assured her, that in Amer¬ 
ica her talents and acquirements would gain for 
her an ample support. She replied that her near¬ 
est and best friend resided in Boston, and that 
she would thankfully accept our kind protection, 
until she could meet with that friend. She de¬ 
clared her intention to devote herself to teachiug, 
that she might gain an honest living, auH>e use¬ 
ful to her fellow creatures. We^Wtarked at 
Bordeaux and landed in New York on the fif¬ 
teenth of June.” 

“ Did you ? (said T ;) then I was not mistaken, 
when I thought that I saw Aliss Judith on the 
deck of a French ship, which our packet met in 
the Narrows on that very day. 1 was then on 
my way to London.” “ You remind me, (said 
Air. D.,) of a circumstance which then occurred. 
We observed that Judith looked intently at the 
passengers on board a ship that we passed in the 
Narrows; and at last burst into tears. When 
we asked what was the matter, she said that she 
recognised a dear friend on that ship, one whom 
she had never expected to see again, and proba¬ 
bly had now seen for the last time. She was 
obviously reluctant to mention particularsso 
1 we did not press her, aud she never spoke of the 
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circumstance again. Jtou, I presume, are that matter than this, that the gentleman had died 
friend. • without consummating the marriage. Judith had 

“In New York, I again resumed the school j never mentioned to them any thing respecting it. 
which I had taught. Miss Bensaddi addressed Though communicative on all other subjects,she 
a letter to her Boston friend, Mr. Von Caleb; had never alluded to any love affair in her past 
after loug delay, she received a letter from another history. 

geutleman there, a friend of his, saying that Mr. Danforth being summoned to dinner, I 
Mr. Von Caleb had gone, just a week before her took advantage of the opportunity to make my 


letter arrived, to reside in London: that being 
left in charge of his affairs at Boston, he had 
opened her letter. He apologised that pressing 
circumstances prevented him from affording her 
any aid, but that she could write to her cousiu in 
London, if she would. She desired uo aid ex¬ 
cept friendly advice ; so she wrote no more ; but 
accpted my offer of employment as music teacher 
iu my female seminary. 

“ She lived very retired in my family,—seemed 
indisposed to mixed society;—but in private, with 
my family and a few friends, she was a delightful 
associate ; while her extraordinary skill and as¬ 
siduity as a teacher, were of great advantage to 
my school and to every pupil that she taught. 

“ But a confined city life did not suit her natu¬ 
ral taste and constitution. Though as cheerful 
as such accumulated misfortunes would permit 
any oue to be, she evidently drooped and piued 
away; until about the middle of autumn, when 
we made an excursion up the Hudson, visited 
West Point, the Kattskills and Niagara. This 
tour had a wonderful effect on her health aud 
spirits. She was inexpressibly delighted with 
the scenery ail our route, and showed that a coun¬ 
try life could aloue give her continued health aud 
pleasure. On her account, therefore, as much as 
my own, I was gratified with the prospect of a 
residence iu upper Carolina, where the climate 
will doubtless suit me and my wife, aud the vi¬ 
cinity of the mountains will suit the taste of Miss 
Bensaddi. I can see that her health and spirits 
are already improved by the mere expectation 
of living near the mountains.’’ 

“ I hope that she will reside in the midst of 
them before long,’’ said I, under a sudden im¬ 
pulse. Mr. D. looked surprised, and waited for 
an explanation. But as yet I gave him none. 

“ Do me the favor, (said I,) to keep this con- 
versation a secret, for the present. I wish to re¬ 
main unknown to Miss Bensaddi for a short time. 
I reside but twenty miles from the academy, and 
will see you there in a few days. I must also at 
present withhold my name from you, until I can 
make it known with evidences of its respecta¬ 
bility.” After he had giveu me the promise of 
secresy, I .asked him if be had heard of Miss Ju¬ 
dith's being engaged to marry a gentleman in 
England, about three years before. He had 
beard it from the English family in France, who 
could, however, give no other account of the 


escape, uuobserved by the party, and rode post¬ 
haste to the academy. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOARDING-HOUSE. 


BT COBXELI. 

Like most old things, I have “ seen better days 
but I am strong and firm as in my youth. The mis¬ 
fortune that reduced me to “ taking boarders,” was 
a ^change in the fashion. When I was built, the part 
of the town which I inhabit, was the residence of 
the “ton”—emphatically the West End! But as the 
city enlarged its limits, they gradually deserted my 
neighborhood, and removed to more remote situa¬ 
tions. Besides, the large, airy houses of the past 
generation do not suit the degenerate taste of the 
present day. The exquisitely carved wood-work, 
so much admired in my youth, is sneered at by those 
whose brains can neither design, nor fingers execute, 
such beautiful devices. Such things have grown 
old-fashioned! And the mantle-pieces, with their 
elaborate ships under sail, and figures of the ancient 
gods; their satyrs, dryads, fauns and nymphs; their 
wreaths, doves, Hymens and Cupids, are tom away, 
and replaced by plain, smooth, black, funereal-looking 
marble, brought over seas from Alexandria, in de¬ 
graded Egypt. 

I had once a beautiful garden; but it has been de¬ 
stroyed. The tall, straight poplar, the trembling 
aspen, the delicate, lace-like fringe-tree, the majestic 
oak and unchanging cedar, have all fallen under the 
merciless hand of modern improvement. The sweet 
flowers have ceased to shed their grateful perfume 
on the air. The evergreen box no longer relieves 
the cheerless expanse of winter’s snow. The moon 
looks not on the maiden’s blushing face as she listens, 
in the garden-walk, to the welcome words of love, 
and tears the unoffending rose, lest it should breathe 
the tale. The musical laugh of little children echoes 
no more through blooming alcoves. The black Ham¬ 
burgh grape, with its purple clusters of pulpy fruit, 
has ceased to shade the thoughtful old man from the 
noonday sun, or shield him in the enjoyment of his 
after-dinner nap. The apricot, trained, *spalier- 
fashion, along the walls, has vanished, with its crim¬ 
son fruit. The burning-bush and holly no longer re¬ 
tain their glowing berries and green leaves, through 
December storms, or adorn the Christmas board. 
The crocus, violet and daffodil have failed to herald 
the approach of spring. All, all are gone; my garden 
has disappeared. A little square, paven yard is the 
only trace of it which remains. A small border, a 
few inches wide, containing a weak, sickly rose, a 
few hardy hollyhocks, and an attenuated dahlia, be¬ 
trays the extent of my landlady’s meagre devotion at 
the shrine of Flora. A few unfortunate flowers have 
been brought occasionally within my walls, but some 
unlucky chambermaid invariably tilted them out of 
the window. 

I said that my old inhabitants deserted me for more 
quiet parts of the city, and I remained vacant for 
some time; those who were wealthy enough to own 
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me (for the ground where I stood had become very 
valuable) preferring a more fashionable neighbor¬ 
hood. At last, a speculator bought me, and built a 
long row of additional rooms on the large lot which 
had been my garden, and refitting the inside through¬ 
out, leased me for a boarding-house. 

I was, of course, very indignant at being degraded 
in my old age, for I still retained my primitive love 
of quiet; but I was a powerless instrument in the 
hands of my tormentors, and was compelled to sub¬ 
mit. I, however, became somewhat comforted, 
when I thought of the multiplicity of events that 
would occur within my walls, and that all would be 
known to me. I have a love of gossip, and I pro¬ 
mised myself much pleasure in studying the charac¬ 
ters, and learning the histories, of the many inhabit¬ 
ants who would fill my rooms. Nor was I disap¬ 
pointed, for could I tell gracefully all that I have seen, 

I should relate, as good Sir Philip Sidney would sav, 
“many tales that would hold children from their 
play, and old men from the chimney-corner.” But 
I am old and-forgetful, and a novice in literary mat¬ 
ters. Still, I cannot abandon my cherished idea of 
attempting the recital of some of the things that I 
have witnessed and heard. I give them without 
reference to date, for my mind is somewhat con¬ 
fused with the numerous events and characters that 
press forward like half-starved ghosts, each anxious 
to take the first place at my table. I am indulgent 
toward them, and hold them somewhat excusable 
for their rudeness, when I reflect that they passed 
their lives in boarding-houses, where each one must, 
perforce, take a selfish care of himself, with little 
heed of his neighbors. 

But I must first recall my keepers. 

There was Mrs. Albertson, a lady of good family 
in reduced circumstances. She had the misfortune 
to be poor and the folly to be proud, and was ashamed 
of honest labor. She tried every means to prevent 
the fact of her taking boarders from becoming known. 
The ladies were not allowed to sit near the windows 
unless the blinds were down, “ because,” she said, 
“ it made the establishment look like a boarding¬ 
house.” Her family lived in the front part of the 
adjoining dwelling, which she also occupied, and all 
their visitors were instructed to call at that door. 
She received the contempt she so richly merited; 
and her two daughters, who were really pretty, be¬ 
came old maids, simply because sensible men would 
not marry women who thought honest poverty a dis¬ 
grace ; and the young ladies were too intelligent to 
become the wives of the senseless puppies who 
sought them. 

Mrs. Wentworth furnished her house in the most 
exquisite style, although she kept her boarders on 
remarkably low diet. A piece of beef was placed 
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on the table as long as any fragments of meat clang 
to the bones, which were afterward served np in 
soup. The bread was generally so stale as to endan¬ 
ger the teeth, and it was difficult to distinguish cofiee 
from tea, or tea from cofiee. Mrs. Wentworth could 
not imagine why her boarders left her so soon; and 
no one had sufficient courage to brave her anger and 
tell her the truth. A year after her house was opened, 
her furniture was sold to pay the rent. 

Mrs. Gleason fell into the opposite extreme: Her 
table was excellent; but her prices not sufficient to 
support the expenditure, and those who profited by 
her loss were too selfish to acquaint her with the 
cause. 

Mrs. Holden had kept a quiet, comfortable house, 
where the boarders were like a private family. In 
an evil hour, however, she resolved to attempt “ get¬ 
ting into society,” as the increase of great acquaint¬ 
ances is now called, and took me, and furnished me 
in fine style, in order to attract a “higher class” of 
persons than she had hitherto been accustomed to 
meet, hoping to live on the same terms with them 
that she had previously done with her more sensible 
and familiar boarders. But she soon found out her 
mistake. Most of the inmates of fashionable boarding¬ 
houses look on the mistress of the house as their 
natural enemy, and, although Mrs. Holden was really 
a good, clever woman in her way, she found herself 
treated by her new boarders rather as their servant 
than their companion. She often sighed for her 
happy little home; but it was too late for repentance, 
and she consoled herself with the thought, that she 
made more money in her new house. 

Mrs. Hall kept a showy establishment, hoping to 
find a rich husband for her pretty daughter. The 
young lady was much admired, and attracted many 
gentlemen to the house, who, of course, paid pretty 
well for the pleasure of residing under the same roof 
with so beautiful a girl. Most of them, however, 
vacated the premises, unwilling to trust their hearts 
in the neighborhood of beauty, when they found the 
mind destitute of cultivation, and, indeed, wanting in 
natural strength. She was accomplished—that was 
all. She could talk nonsense; but whenever con¬ 
versation took a more sensible turn she was. silent. 
She found a rich husband, however, possessed of the 
same grade of intellect as herself, and they live con¬ 
tentedly in their little world of trivial events. 

A school has been called a miniature world; a 
boarding-house is much more truly entitled so, since 
within its walls rage all the passions, the joys and 
sorrows, the hopes and fears, that rack humanity. 
Glance along the table when its inmates are assem¬ 
bled. How many virtues and vices are reflected in 
the different countenances that meet the eye! There 
is an old man, happy in the knowledge of a well- 
spent life; seated next him, may be seen one of half 
his years, already bowed by sorrows which his own 
vices have occasioned. IN ear him an innocent girl, 
shrinking involuntarily from her neighbor, with the 
instinctive antipathy of virtue for vice. Next to her 
a widow, who, before her mourning weeds are 
thrown aside, forgets the departed one she had once 
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professed to love so deeply. Here a wife, who heed¬ 
less of matronly dignity, flirts with every brainless 
fop, with the careless gayety of a school-girl. There 
a blushing bride, dreaming only of a blissful future, 
while vis a vis with a constituent, a politician dis¬ 
cusses the probable results of the next election, and 
beholds the profitable office he toils for within his 
grasp. 'Near him sits a poet, with pale, intellectual 
brow, revolving in his mind the dazzling thoughts 
that shall live hereafter ou the “deathless page,” 
while his nearest neighbor, an anxious merchant, 
hastily swallows his food, to return to his toil before 
the shrine of Mammon. There an uxorious old man 
watches, with jealous eyes, the words and smiles of 
his giddy young bride. Here an old woman’dis¬ 
figures the beauty of age, and turns the reverence it 
excites to ridicule, by aping in dress and manner the 
youth which she can never recall. Her shriveled 
neck covered with thin gauze, the glittering jewels 
on her bony bands, the rouge ou her wrinkled and 
sunken cheeks, the gay silks that mock the silvery 
hairs that peep from beneath the ebon colored wig, 
betray the paltry vanity of a weak mind, and make 
me sigh to see age deform itself in such a masquerade. 
Even so might I proceed through the whole list ou 
my landlady’s books; but I must cease mere specu¬ 
lation, for I promised to relate some of the incidents 
that have occurred within my walls—such histories 
as I have heard. 

Often has the caution that “ walls have ears” been 
uttered, timidly and shrihkingly,;in my rooms; but 
the speakers little dreamed that those walls were 
then using their “ ears,” and to good purpose. I seek 
not to betray confidences: I have none: I was never 
willingly trusted! No one but the actors in the 
scenes that I am about to relate (if they are still 
alive) will recognize the facts; and if they choose to 
publish their part in the transactions, they must take 
the responsibility. But this can never be; their 
mortal remains have reposed for many a year in the 
silent embrace of the- grave, and “ God have mercy 
on their souls!” Some of my characters may also 
be mistaken for portraits of those who frequent other 
walls than mine;' but if any one recognizes his own 
faults, let. him remember, that life is the same in all 
situations, and that at my age' I need scarcely descend 
to the Present when my sympathies dwell with the 
Past. • 

But where shall 1 commence my stories? As I 
said - before, characters and incidents press so rudely 
forward that I ,am at a loss which to select; but 
there is one who stands aside from the crowd, whose 
deep, unearthly eyes haunt me; whose shadowy 
hand is upraised as though in solemn warning; 
around whose pale lips seems to hover a tale of sin 
and suffering. His story is a' sad one, and I will 
take for 

SKETCH—No. 1, 

REMORSE. 

In the quiet depth of night the desolate silence 
which reigned throughout the house was frequently 
broken by the hasty step of Paul Weldon, as he 
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paced the long passages. At first it startled the in¬ 
mates from repose, but they soon became accus¬ 
tomed to the sound and ceased to note it, or, if they 
heard it, merely muttering, “ It is only poor Weldon,” 
settled themselves again to sleep. Night after night, 
lilce an unquiet spirit, he walked up and down the 
corridors, across the long dining-room, through the 
wide hall and parlor, until the approaching day 
brought with it signs of life. He then returned to his 
apartments. Some thought him mad, and whis¬ 
pered of a crazed mother and hereditary insanity, 
trembling, at times, at the wild lustre of his eyes; 
another suggested deep study of dark, forbidden 
things, and hinted that older and wiser men had bar¬ 
tered their souls before for such knowledge. A 
horror-loving youth insinuated that some dark crime 
had been committed, while all shrank, involuntarily, 
from contact with the unfortunate Weldon. 

He was gentle, yet children clung to their mothers 
when he approached; there was something so fear¬ 
ful in the glance of his large, sunken eyes. Without 
seeming to shun companionship, he stood apart from 
all. Indeed, sometimes he forced himself to seek 
society, and, apparently, would fain have found 
friends had not every one avoided him. No matter 
how gay the conversation might be when he entered 
the public drawing-room, it bjimediately languished 
and ceased at his appearance: there was a strange 
charm about him which cast a gloom over all. The 
giddiest were subdued by it; the gravest felt its me¬ 
lancholy influence. All eyed him askance, and 
whenever his pale lips moved they unconsciously 
nerved themselves for some terrible tale. 

Perhaps he felt his fearful power, since he soon 
ceased to seek companionship, and confined himself 
almost exclusively to his apartments. He seemed 
to have neither friends, occupation, nor home. The 
present looked cheerless to him; the future, hope¬ 
less : he dwelt only in the dreadful memories of the 
past. 

His agonies in seclusion were terrible. Some¬ 
times he threw himself on a chair and moved his 
body to and fro, moaning as if in suffering; now he 
started up and walked the floor; then seated himself 
and strove to read, evidently utterly incapable of 
confining his attention to any single subject. Book 
after book was opened and thrown aside. . At last, 
seizing his hat, he rushed into the street, where his 
rapid walk and abstracted manner excited astonish¬ 
ment but too visible to his sensitive mind. At length 
he ceased to quit the house, and hiding himself in 
his apartments, ventured from them only in the dark¬ 
ness, silence, and solitude of night. 

He apparently struggled against this strange rest¬ 
lessness, for he would lie down on his bed and strive 
to sleep; but when repose came it brought with it 
such fearful dreams that he soon awoke, and sprang 
from his, to him, accursed couch. 

0, no, I cannot—cannot sleep!” exclaimed he; 

■ 1 there is no rest for me, nor will there be until I 
find it in the grave. Ah, might I indeed, find repose 
in its embrace, how soon would I seek its icy portals; 
but ao, I cannot, for even there crime its re- 


| ward: must I not awake to judgment and to punish¬ 
ment? Remorse—remorse! how shall I destroy 
thy fangs? How shall I hide me from that fearful 
vision?” 

From his wild self-accusations I learned his his¬ 
tory. It was a sad one. The effects of his youthful 
vices had awakened in his heart that sleepless demon, 
remorse, which acting on his sensitive, imag inative 
mind, made life a curse where it might have been a 
blessing. 

He was an only son—the idol of parents too indul¬ 
gent for his good. "When will parents learn to tem¬ 
per kindness with prudence? Daily is the lesson of 
their complicated duties taught them by the fate of 
those who fall victims to their careless teachings. 
Here, one is ruined by over indulgence; there, an¬ 
other is embittered and hardened by undue rigor; 
here, genius is crushed by ridicule; there, stu¬ 
pidity is rendered vain by undeserved praise. 
How rarely is the onerous office of a parent properly 
fulfilled! 

"Weldon’s early training left him quite unfitted to 
resist temptation in any form. Impulse, not princi¬ 
ple, was the law of his actions. At college he 
formed an intimacy with some dissipated young men. 
As the wine circulated they boasted of their licen¬ 
tiousness, until Paul Weldon’s better feelings were 
crushed, and he thought with them, that the ruin of 
the peace of the innocent and happy was a feat to be 
proud of. 

Under such guidance he followed them to their 
haunts of dissipation: he was initiated into their or¬ 
gies, and soon became the boon companion of the 
vilest of the vile—of a set of villains who wore the 
semblance of gentlemen, and yet, at heart, were as 
deeply dyed with crime as the wretch who expiates 
his guilt on the gallows. Strange that society 
banishes from its temples those who break the laws 
of men, yet welcomes with open arms the offender 
against the laws of God and the dictates of natural 
justice. 

We will not follow Weldon through his down¬ 
ward path. At first conscience restrained him, but 
the ridicule of his associates soou drowned her 
warning voice, and he hurried on in his reckless 
course until he became a leader among his former 
teachers in vice. 

Thus passed his college life, and when he returned 
to his home it was with feelings dulled and seared-by 
crime. 

Paul Weldon’s father was a country gentleman of 
the old school. His mother, the proud daughter of 
a poor earl, had been a belle, and had married, partly 
for love, partly for money. Preferring to be “first 
in a province rather than second in a city,” whenher 
charms waned she retired to her husband’s fine old 
country-house, where she assumed the airs of a queea 
regnant over the neighboring provincials. In the out¬ 
skirts of the village, however, was one who neither 
courted nor fawned upon her. This was Mrs. White, 
the widow of a gallant officer who fell bravely fight¬ 
ing for his country, bequeathing to his young wife’s 
guardianship his only child—a daughter, then an in- 
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fant. Mrs. White possessed a small annuity, and 
■with this she purchased the cottage near Weldon 
Manor. Here she lived quietly and happily, devo¬ 
ting her whole time to the education of her daugh¬ 
ter, who, like arose in the desert, seemed “bom to 
blush unseen.” 

When the Weldons returned to the old house, 
which they had not visited for years, Lucy White 
was a lovely, innocent girl of sixteen. I have said 
that Mrs. White did not court the lady of the manor, 
wherefore she was hated by her; but living apart and 
alone, the humble inhabitants of the cottage were 
ignorant of the enmity of the haughty dame. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Weldons at the 
manor-house, their son returned from college. He 
soon discovered the beautiful cottager, and found 
means to make her acquaintance. From that time 
the fair girl was seldom alone, and she soon dis¬ 
covered that the light of loving eyes was preferable 
even to the holy radiance of the stars, and that the 
low tones of love were sweeter than the songs of 
birds, or the music of murmuring streams. She 
was guileless, unsuspecting; he was artful and per¬ 
suasive-one who could easily make “the worse 
seem the better cause,” and the result was that her 
unsuspecting love became her ruin. Her idol was 
her betrayer 1 She soon awoke to the consequences 
of her crime, and besought her destroyer to spare her 
from misery—to save her from disgrace. Paul’s 
heart was melted; he loved her truly and would have 
repaired the wrong he had done her; but his mother 
unfortunately discovered the state of things, and by 
prayers and entreaties, jeers and taunts, so wrought 
on his pride that he determined to forsake her. 

Poor Lucy! how earnestly, how vainly she en¬ 
treated him to save her. 

“0, Paul—Paul,” she exclaimed, “if you love 
me—if you ever loved me—spare me! Save me, I 
entreat you, for the sake of my poor widowed mo¬ 
ther! For the sake of my unborn babe, if not for 
mine; drive me not forth an outcast—homeless, 
friendless. Too guilty to dwell with the pure; too 
innocent to consort with the vicious, where shall I 
go ? Men will behold me with sneering pity; wo¬ 
men will turn aside from the fallen. I am a woman 
and have sinned, and may not hope for pardon. In 
happier days, Paul, you have often told me how dear 
I was to you, and have you so soon learned to de¬ 
spise me for my sin ? You turn away! Ah, yes;. it 
is so; you—even you whom I loved so truly, and 
trusted so deeply, turn from me in my sorrow—in 
my shame. But no—no; I cannot—I wilL not be¬ 
lieve it. .Speak to me—give me hope, or else con¬ 
firm my despair.” 

Paul averted his head, for love and pity struggled 
in his heart; but the demon pride, mastered the an¬ 
gels, and he determined to leave her to her wretch¬ 
edness. Still his tongue refused to speak the heart¬ 
less words. 

“"What, still silent?” she cried. “"Will you not 
even speak to me, Paul? And a few short months 
ago you seemed to live only in my presence; now 
you are eager to shun me. Then you had no eyes 


for any one but me; now, you turn away; then you 
had no ears for sweeter music than my voice, now 
you shudder at its sound ;.then you vowed you would 
never know joy apart from me; now you would 
drive me from you forever. Then your low, lov¬ 
ing, passionate tones entered my soul, lulling its 
guardian spirit with their sweet music until my 
senses swam in a sweet delirium of delight, from 
which I awoke—to find myself the wretched crea¬ 
ture you have made me. And you, who wrought 
this change—you, who sought me but to betray— 
stand there before me, silent, trembling, when I ask 
you to repair your wrong—when for the sake of love 
and pity I ask for justice. You will not even answer 
me. "Why do you hesitate, if you would give me 
hope? Why prolong my suffering? If you would 
plunge me into despair, why dally with me? Why 
not let me know the worst? Speak, answer me, I 
entreat—I command you!” 

She retreated a few paces, and gazing steadily on 
his averted face, awaited his reply. He hesitated; 
at last he spoke: 

“Dear Lucy,” said he, “you know I love you, 
but—but—” 

“ But what,” she exclaimed; “ do not st amm er— 
do not hesitate. Speak, and quickly!” 

“Well, then,” he replied, “I love you and pity 
you; but I cannot make you my wife. Hay,” he 
continued, as the pale impress of hopeless agony 
stole over her features, “ nay, do not look so terribly, 
Lucy; all will yet be well!” 

As he spoke he advanced and took her hand within 
his own; but she withdrew it quickly, as though she 
had been touched by a scorpion. 

“ Yes, yes; all will be well for you, but not for 
me. Paul Weldon, how dearly, how deeply I have 
loved you I need not say, for I have proved it, and 
have been rewarded for it by treachery, disgrace, 
and despair. But enough of this; you have decided, 
so have I; and all that now remains is to say that 
I will pray to God, if He will listen to the prayer of 
the fallen, that you may never know such wo as you 
have caused me, and to entreat you, when you go 
forth into the world, that when you see the young 
and innocent, happy in their purity, you will spare 
them for my sake—that you will never whisper of 
love and joy when you meditate treachery and ruin! 
And now farewell. We shall never meet again, on 
earth! Once more, farewell—forever!” 

As she spoke she glided from the room. After 
standing, irresolute, a few moments, he seized his 
hat, and left the house. 

That night sleep refused to visit his eyes. Hour 
by hour he paced his chamber, thinking of the ruin 
he had wrought, and upbraiding himself for his 
cruelty. The struggle between love and pride was 
again renewed, and this time the good angel was 
victorious, and he determined to atone for his pre¬ 
vious injuries by such reparation as remained in his 
power. Resolving not to expose his new made re¬ 
solution to his mother’s attacks, he intended to per¬ 
suade Lucy to an immediate marriage. At daybreak 
he sought the rector of the parish, and having told 
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his story, induced him to consent to perform the 
marriage service. From thence he hastened to the 
well-known cottage. Meeting Mrs. White at the 
door, he asked for Lucy, and was told that she had 
not risen; but as he seemed eager to speak to her, 
Mrs. White summoned the servant and bade her 
call her daughter. A moment later a shrill shriek 
was heard, and the girl rushed into the apartment, 
pale and breathless: 

“0, madam, madam,” she exclaimed, “she is 
dead—she is dead!” 

With abound Paul sprang up the staircase, and then 
into Lucy’s chamber, followed close by her horror- 
stricken mother. There, on the bed, pale, cold and 
lifeless, lay fair Lucy White. A cup upon the table, 
and a bottle, labeled “laudanum,” betrayed the 
manner of her death. All these things Paul took in 
at a glance, and stood petrified with horror. The 
thought struck him that life might not yet be quite 
extinct, throwing aside the covering, he placed his 
hand above her heart; but it was cold and still ; its 
pulses had ceased to beat. She was indeed—dead! 
He knelt beside the corpse, and in his agony, called 
on Heaven to destroy him, accusing himself of 
having murdered the most fair and innocent of beings. 
The mother, roused from her anguish, learned, for 
the first time, that the dear child she mourned, had 
fallen from her purity and innocence. At first she 
would not believe the dreadful truth, and springing 
up, she caught the betrayer by the arm. 

“Paul Weldon,” she exclaimed, “by all you hold 
sacred, I command you to tell me the truth: Was 
she innocent or guilty?” 

“ She was betrayed!” he replied, shuddering. 

“ Then the curse of the widow and the childless 
be upon you! Begone! Linger not a moment by the 
corpse of your victim, lest She rise from death to up¬ 
braid you! Away, and hope not for peace on earth. 
Go where you will, a mother’s curse shall follow 
the murderer of her child!” 

Mechanically he left the room, and wandered 
away, he knew not whither. His brain whirled. 
He saw strange phantoms around him. He fancied 
the bright heavens strove to fall on him. Dark, 
angry clouds seemed to envelop him and prevent 
him from escaping. The birds accused him in 
their songs. The wind whispered his crime among 
the green leaves. They trembled as they heard the 
story, and even the grass and the sweet flowers 
bowed their heads as they learned his crime. All 
nature accused him, and he strove to hide himself 
from the light of day. On, on, he fled until he saw 
a simple dwelling. 

“Ah,” he cried, “this at least is the work of 
human hands. Here at least dwells a human being. 
God’s works are pure and they accuse me; but 
sheltered by what the hand of man has made, I shall 
feel secure.” 

The door stood open and he rushed in. The 
family were seated at their breakfast, and sprang up 
in amazement when he appeared. The children 
shrieked, and he felt that they, too, knew his crime; 
that they, too, upbraided him. He left the house 


and sought the woods, but their grand, solemn 
quiet oppressed him. 

“ I will go to my father’s house,” said he; “there, 
at least, no one can accuse me, for my parents share 
my crime.” 

He strove to retrace his steps, but could not: his 
mind grew more confused, his head became giddy, 
and he sunk exhausted by the roadside. 

The news of Lucy’s death sped like lightning 
through the village, and when Lady Laura Weldon 
summoned her dressing-maid, the girl’s pale face 
struck an unexpected terror to the heart of the 
mistress. 

“ What is the matter, Warren ?” said she. 

“ O, madam, such dreadful news,” replied the 
frightened girl. “ Lucy White has killed herself!” 

“ O, mercy,” shrieked her lady; “ Warren, the 
salts: I shall faint. There, there, I am better now. 
How could you break such awful news so abruptly. 
But where isPaul? Go and tell him to come to me.” 

The girl hesitated. 

“Why do you hesitate? Go and tell my son to 
come here. Go—instantly.” 

“Ah, madam,” said the girl, “I fear it would be 
useless to seek him. He was there when the death 
was discovered, and Mrs. White upbraided him 
so dreadfully, that he rushed from the house and has 
not been heard of since.” 

“ Good God! has no one seen him? Bun quickly; 
tell all the servants to seek him and bring him back. 
By force, if it be required. Bid them search in 
every direction: whoever finds him shall be well 
rewarded.” 

A few hours later Paul was brought home. On 
his arrival he was carried to bed, and a physician 
summoned. His mother knelt by his side, and 
strove to rouse him to consciousness. At length a 
few muttered words broke from his lips; then wild 
cries; then delirious ravings, in which he accused 
himself of murder, and called on earth and heaven to 
witness that his mother had instigated him to do the 
deed, begging the attendants to take her away lest 
she should also kill him. Thus he lay for weeks; 
sometimes in a deep stupor, sometimes in furious 
insanity, when his mad cries rang through the house, 
curdling the blood of his hearers. Gradually the 
fever left him, and hope was entertained that he 
would at length recover. He became convalescent; 
but still, apparently, not quite sane. He was moody 
and silent, and avoided companionship. The physi¬ 
cians bade them humor all his wishes, and he was 
permitted to wander about the mansion and the park, 
unattended. Care, however, was taken that he 
should not escape; but as he never attempted any 
thing of the kind, their vigilance gradually relaxed. 
One day he cunningly contrived to elude them, and 
hastened to the cottage of Mrs. White. 

The widow sat before the fire with her head 
bowed down. A step upon the threshold aroused 
her attention. She turned and beheld Paul Weldon; 
but so pale, so thin was he, so wild were his looks, 
that she scarcely knew him. ' She sprang up with 
a shriek, remembering his madness, and would have 
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left the apartment; but he placed himself before 
her. 

“Nay, do not leave me,” said he; “I have come 
to converse "with you. You are greatly changed 
since I saw you last. And Lucy—is she, too, 
altered ? She was pale and cold when I left her, and 
I thought that she was dead. But they tell me I 
was mistaken. May I not see her? Where is 
she?” 

Mrs. White saw that he was still insane and 
dreaded to tell him the truth, yet she feared to de¬ 
ceive him. 

He arose and took her by the hand. 

“ Come, show me where she is,” said he. “ You 
need not refuse, for I will know. Come 1” 

Finding it useless to resist, she led him toward 
the church-yard. When they approached the gate, 
he said: 

You go to the grave-yard. Is she, then, really 
dead?” . * 

Mrs. White replied not, but entered, and seeking 
poor Lucy’s grave, pointed to it, saying: 

“Lucy sleeps here 1” 

A simple stone "with the single word “ Lucy” 
marked her resting-place. It stood apart from those 
around it, as if the dead, like the living, shrunk from 
the unfortunate. It was late in the autumn, and the 
trees were stripped of their foliage. The wind swept 
mournfully through their bare branches, and eddied 
around the vaults and monuments, like a spirit moan¬ 
ing over the dead. 

Paul gazed long and silently on the solitary mound 
of earth where his victim slept. At length he turned 
to Mrs. White, who was striving to subdue her 
sobs. 

“ They deceived me, then, and she is dead; and 
they have buried her deep in the earth to hide her 
from my sight,” said he. “ But there are no flowers 
on her grave—no birds to cheer her lonely resting- 
place. And see! even the very leaves have striven to 
hide her grave from me. But they shall not—they 
shall not. I will see her once more. Ha, ha, ha!” 

With this he dashed the leaves away, and com¬ 
menced tearing up the earth with his hands. Mrs. 
White strove vainly to restrain him; he threw her 
from him and pursued his fearful task with the 
strength and activity of insanity. He was suddenly 
arrested by the strong hands of his attendants, w-ho 
had missed him, and in their search had been directed 
thither. He resisted stoutly, but at length was 
overpowered by their superior numbers. 

Next day his fever returned, and for weeks his life 
was despaired of. His illness now took a favorable 
turn, and he slowly recovered. With renewed 
strength reason returned; and his physicians advised 
an immediate change of scene and air, lest the sight 
of familiar faces should cause a second relapse into 
insanity. Preparations were immediately made for 
a visit to the Continent; and when Paul was well 
enough to be removed, they departed, late at night, 
in order that the darkness might hide every thing 
from his eyes. 

A week later they found themselves in Paris, and 


Paul was still improving in health. Here they rested 
a short time, and strove by every means to dispel 
the melancholy which still brooded over him. When 
summer arrived they repaired to one of the German 
watering-places. The two succeeding j'ears were 
spent in Italy, and then, as Mr. Weldon’s health de¬ 
clined, and he pined for the air of his native land, 
they returned to London. Immediately after their 
arrival Lady Laura fell ill and died. 

The corpse was removed for interment to Weldon. 
The anxious father would fain have left Paul in 
London; but the latter persisted in paying the last 
sad rites to his mother. 

He was deeply affected when, after his long ab¬ 
sence, he found himself gazing again on the scene of 
his sin and suffering. His thoughts, were, however, 
diverted from such reflections by his grief for his 
mother. 

Next day she was buried. For a fortnight Paul 
never left his father’s side; the old man was sinking 
rapidly. At the expiration of that time Mr. Weldon 
was laid beside his wife, and Paul was alone in the 
world. On his death-bed Mr. Weldon entreated his 
son to leave England immediately after his funeral, 
and advised him not to return until time had entirely 
obliterated the past. 

The funeral was over, and Paul sat alone in his 
chamber, looking silently and sadly toward the 
church, in whose dreary vaults his parents now 
slept their last sleep. That benumbing sensation of 
utter desolation which comes when we have seen 
the grave close over those nearest and dearest to us, 
stole over his heart. The past, with its shadowy 
memories, arose in his mind. He thought of the be¬ 
loved but mistaken mother who had cherished him 
so fondly—of the noble father who regarded him 
with so much pride. He remembered the affectionate 
words and caresses that he had received from them, 

! and sighed to think how frequently he had caused 
them unnecessary pain by his boyish willfulness. 
But those lamented ones were lost to him forever. 
They lay in the cold gloomy vault, in the lonely 
church. Then his thoughts wandered to an humble 
grave in the church-yard. He remembered the fair 
young girl that he had betrayed; he thought of her 
wild love and Ids crime, and felt that God’s just and 
unfailing retribution had already commenced. He 
was alone in the world; those whom he had most 
loved had been snatched away by death. There, in 
the bounds of that church, rested father, mother, and 
the one he had betrayed. 

He arose and sought their resting-place. There at 
least he would be less lonely, for would not they be 
near him, although invisible to his sight ? He hastened 
to the church-yard. He sought among the graves 
until a simple stone, with the single word “Lucy,” 
told him who slept beneath. He knelt beside the 
grave, gazing intently on it, as though his sight 
could pierce the earth to where she lay within her 
coffin. He fancied he saw her, pale, cold, rigid, as 
on that fatal morning when he last beheld her. He 
remembered how time had flown, and knew that her 
beauteous form had long since returned to its original 
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clay. He smoothed the long grass that grew above 
her, and parted the creeping ivy that partly enveloped 
the grave-stone. Flowers had been planted around, 
and they bloomed and flourished luxuriously. He 
hated them when he remembered that they drew 
their nourishment from the ashes of the dead. Gradu¬ 
ally the feeling changed. He plucked one of them 
and gazed into its cup, until he fancied he saw her 
face within its depth. He recalled to mind how 
she had loved them in her life, and felt that even in 
the spirit-land she delighted in theirgrateful incense. 
Their presence at her grave Anally comforted him. 
A slight whirring sound, followed by a sharp cry, 
startled him. He raised Ms eyes, and glanced ner¬ 
vously toward the spot from whence the sound pro¬ 
ceeded. Upon a grave-stone near him sat a bird, 
which, as he gazed on it, uttered another cry, and 
soared away into the azure overhead. He followed 
it with Ms eyes until it disappeared, and then, urged 
by an irresistible impulse, arose and approached the 
grave on wMch the bird had perched. He glanced 
at the head-stone, and read the name of “Mary 
White” on its pure surface. A heavy groan burst 
from his lips, as the words met his eyes. He did 
not need words to tell him the history of the broken¬ 
hearted mother who slept beneath the marble. He 
felt it all; she, too, was dead, and her blood also 
rested on his soul! The bitter curse wMch, in the 
madness of her anguish she had invoked, rang again 
in his ears. “ He should never know peace.” The 
dead had said it. The desolate mother had called 
down curses on him ere she died, and they were 
already closing around Mm. He was, indeed, ac¬ 
cursed. Father and mother had been taken from 
him. The joyousness of youth had passed forever. 
Remorse had fastened its fangs in Ms heart. A 
demon pursued him wherever he fled. His senses 
whirled; the hot blood danced madly through his 
veins. He bared his brow, that the soft air might 
cool the fever of Ms brain. He felt the old mood re¬ 
turning. He feared that he would again become 
insane. He knew himself on the very verge of 
madness, and strove to restore the balance of his 
mind. He efitered the church, and resting his burn¬ 
ing head upon the cold marble underneath wMchMs 
parents reposed, endeavored to calm Mmself—to 
tear his thoughts from subjects wMch he dreaded to 
dwell on. He remembered Ms promise to Ms dying 
father, and felt that, to save himself from madness, he 
must fulfill it, and that quickly. Still Weldon had 
an irresistible charm for him, since he was there 
near the resting-place of his lost ones. He could 
come daily to water the grave of Ms injured, mur¬ 
dered love with repentant tears. But he was bound 
by his pledge, and he fully recognized the wisdom 
which dictated it. Gradually he became more com¬ 
posed, his mind grew more clear, and still kneeling, 
with bowed head, he entreated his dear parents to 
ofler up the prayer for Mm wMch he Mmself dared 
not make. 

He remained thus until the last rays of the setting 
sun left the spire of the church, when a step by his 
side aroused him. He turned and beheld Ms father’s 


steward. Tears stood in the old man’s eyes, as 
with a faltering voice, he addressed him. 

“ Pardon me, sir, for intruding upon your grief,” 
said he; “ but he who sleeps below required me to 
perform the duty wMch brings me here. He bade 
me entreat you to leave Weldon as soon as he was 
laid in his grave. Forgive my boldness; but I hope 
you will obey his urgent, often-repeated request.” 

“And did he say I must go so soon, Elwood?” 
asked Paul, anxiously. 

“He did,” replied the old man. “Indeed he 
wished you to depart in a few hours after his fune¬ 
ral. I ought to have told you before; but I could 
not interrupt the indulgence of your grief. There is 
a sacred comfort in weeping alone over the graves 
of those whom we love.” 

“Well, return and order the carriage: I will be 
with you at once,” replied Paul. 

Elwood bowed and withdrew, and Paul again 
knelt beside the tomb of his parents, and, press¬ 
ing Ms lips to the cold marble, inwardly invok¬ 
ed their blessings. He then arose and turned to 
depart; but when he reached the door suddenly 
paused, and rushing back, threw Mmself once more 
on the tomb, and burst into tears. 

Tears! what sad, .yet welcome guests they are! 
When the deep sorrow wMch is pent in the heart 
bursts forth in its natural expression, what relief is 
found. Thank God for. the power to weep, for grief 
would become madness but for this means to give it 
vent. Tears have a healing magic, for after an utter 
abandonment to weeping there comes a heavy, sul¬ 
len stupor, from wMch gradually arises slight gleams 
of hope, which dissipate the midnight gloom of sor¬ 
row, and light up the horizon of the future. 

Paul wept long and bitterly, then sunk into deep 
thought, and at length arose and left the church. He 
knelt a short time by Lucy’s grave, and then by a 
desperate effort sprung to Ms feet and rushed from 
the burial-ground, without casting a single look be¬ 
hind Mm. He hurried to the manor-house, and find¬ 
ing the carriage in waiting threw himself into it, 
and, with a hasty adieu to those around, bade the 
coachman drive on. The next day he found himself 
in London, from whence he sailed for the Continent. 
There he wandered from place to place, sometimes 
mingling with the gay, at others, immuring himself 
in religious houses, or again seeking excitement in 
every thing wMch promised forgetfulness. He next 
sought oblivion in travel, and went to Palestine, 
hoping to find in its sacred scenes something more 
powerful to charm his mind than the all-engrossing 
subject wMch continually haunted him. He visited 
Egypt, and pondering over her buried mysteries 
strove to devote his intellect to the solution of those 
wonderful records of eld, which she holds with 
jealous hands, granting but slight glimpses of Truth 
to the most profound of seers. In vain: the one 
thought reigned supreme. He now hastened back 
to Europe, and visiting every place of note, strove 
to interest himself in her glorions historical remem¬ 
brances, which impregnate her very air with food 
for thought. Still in vain. At last he resolved to 
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seek America—the happy land of Freedom. There, 
among a nation who dwelt but little on the past, who 
looked to the future with glorious aspirations; there, 
where none need despair—where the road to fame 
was open unto all; there, in the bounding hopeful¬ 
ness of a young people’s heart, he hoped to find that 
something which might excite an overwhelming in¬ 
terest in his soul. His lasr'hope failed him, and the 
mirage-like Lethe which he had so long and vainly 
followed on the Sahara of sorrow disappeared for¬ 
ever from his view. 

Visiting, one of our northern cities, and feeling un¬ 
willing to endure the noise and bustle of a large 
hotel, he resolved to seek a private boarding-house. 
He was directed to one which ranked among the 
highest. The terms were soon arranged, and Paul 
Weldon came to dwell within my walls. 

What impression his strange, restless melancholy 
produced among his fellow-boarders, I have already 
made known. The cause of his conduct was a mys¬ 
tery which each one vainly tried to solve; and, fail¬ 
ing in this, each gave a different reason for what they 
could not comprehend, agreeing in but one particular 
—to avoid him. 

His nocturnal rambles annoyed them; but he was 
so gentle and inoffensive, they could not complain of 
this one fault. It was true that very nervous ladies 
indulged in delicate shrieks of alarm, or perhaps 
fainted outright, when returning late from some fes¬ 
tive hall, they encountered him in the dimly-lighted 
passage. But, then it was so good an opportunity 
for displaying their pretty little feminine fears, that 
they were rather grateful to him than otherwise: for 
how could they be angry with one who indirectly 
caused such tender inquiries as were always made 
the following morning. And then how interesting 
the frightened lady looked, as with a scarf or man¬ 
tilla thrown gracefully around her, (as though the 
fright caused a chill, which lasted thus long,) she 
related the incident to her commiserating admirers— 
and what a dear, delicate little creature she could 
seem upon such occasions! Too ethereal for this 
rude world, it excited a fear lest she might too soon 
be called to a more fitting home. 

It was such thoughts, perhaps, that stirred in the 
hearts of the devoted swains, and made them bristle 
up, and look fierce, and wonder, why such a person 
was kept in the house, hinting that they would speak 
sharply to the landlady about it, and have the matter 
corrected. And then to hear with what earnest 
sweetness, with what an angelic spirit of forgiveness 
the fair lady entreated them not to do so; and how 
the gentlemen expressed their admiration of the lady’s 
forbearance. It was worth a half-a-dozen fainting 
fits to give these nervous ladies an opportunity for a 
display of such exquisite delicacy, and such rare 
virtues. 

Paul consequently remained undisturbed, though 
he continued to be shunned by all. Under the 
withering influence of the demon which possessed 
him, his health gradually declined. Day by day his 
cheek grew paler, and his form more slender. He 
now ceased to frequent the public table, and ordered 
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his meals to be served in his own apartments; and 
only when the solemn stillness of night "roused afresh 
the fearful memories of the past, did he quit his 
chamber and wander out in the deserted corridors. 

At length he became unable to leave his bed. He 
refused to call in a physician, and required but little 
attention; and lay there alone, gradually sinking into 
the grave, without a single friend to soothe or con¬ 
sole him. "When his illness and his loneliness be¬ 
came known among his fellow-boarders, they all 
expressed much regret; but he had held himself 
aloof from all, and there was such an impenetrable 
mystery around him, that all hesitated at proffering 
any of those delicate acts of kindness, which are so 
welcome to an invalid. At length, a young man 
named Barton, resolved to act the Good Samaritan, 
even at the risk of being repelled by the sick man. 
Mr. Barton was one of those true Christians, who do 
not hesitate at performing their duty, even when it 
jars with their feelings. He accordingly sought 
Paul’s chamber; and, tapping at the door, was bid¬ 
den to enter. 

Weldon started when he saw a stranger, but imme¬ 
diately recovering himself, spoke. 

“lam happy to see you, sir,” said he: “ pray be 
seated?” 

Mr. Barton sat down; and after apologizing for his 
intrusion, asked if he could render him any service. 
Paul expressed his gratitude, but declined the prof¬ 
fered assistance. 

“ Human aid cannot help me now,’ ’ was his reply. 
“ I feel that I am dying, and I thank God for it; al¬ 
though death is a fearful thing to one so stained with 
guilt as I am.” 

“But,” replied Barton, “have you no hope from 
the mercy of God ? Repent of your sins, seek forgive¬ 
ness through the Saviour, and you will find peace.” 

“Peace!” exclaimed "Weldon; “ talk not of peace 
to me: I cannot—dare not hope for it! ” 

“Nay,” replied Barton, “do not despair? The 
Saviour pardoned the thief upon the cross; and He 
has bidden all that are weary and heavy laden to 
come unto Him. There, and there only, will you 
find rest and joy.” 

“ Oj do not mock me with such words! ” exclaimed 
Weldon. “ I tell you, I may not—dare not hope. 
Teach me to exorcise the restless spirit of the dead, 
and then I inay find peace. Night after night she 
comes to me in my dreams: waking, she is ever be¬ 
fore me—her accusing eyes are fixed upon me. 
Years have elapsed since she died; oceans roll be¬ 
tween her grave and me. I have knelt at the holiest 
shrines—1 have dwelt in the lowest depths of vice— 
I have joined the giddy in pursuit of pleasure—the 
wise in toil for knowledge. I have hidden in the 
caverns of the earth, and stood upon her mountain 
tops. The palace and the hovel, alternately, have 
been my home. Men have fawned, and fair maidens 
smiled on me; but all in vain. Still—still her pale 
face haunts me. The holy hymn and the din of bat¬ 
tle—the mad curse of the drunken revel—the silvery 
laugh of pleasure—the soothing words of woman— 
and the flattering homage of man have alike tailed to 
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silence the bitter, ringing reproach of conscience. 
Then, bid me not hope for the peace "which for years 
I have vainly sought. Would you go to the fiends 
of hell, and picture heaven with all its joys to them, 
and say—‘see; all this might have been yours, 
though nowit is lost forever?’ Would you stand 
upon the scaffold beside the condemned felon, and 
tell him that a bright heritage had been left him, and 
paint all the joys of life, saying—all these were 
his could he but live; and add, that there, was no 
hope—he must die? It were as merciful as to tell 
me of that for which I would freely give up all that 
I possess; nay, even life itself to win—yet dare not 
hope for.” 

“Still,” replied Barton, “you need not despair. 
There is no guilt, however black, that God will not 
wipe away. I fear you have never yet sought in the 
proper manner for the peace which you desire?” 

“ And do you think I might indeed find it?” asked 
Weldon, eagerly. “ O, if you can but teach me how 
to drive this restless fiend, Remorse, from my heart, 
I will be forever grateful'.—but you must first know 
what has been my crime. The blood of two inno¬ 
cent, unoffending women rests upon my head; and 
one of them was my betrothed wife.. She loved me 
—yes, loved me deeply, madly; and I—I betrayed 
her. She died by her own hand, and her mother of 


a broken heart. Knowing this, do you still thinL- j 
might hope for pardon ?” 

“ Your crime was a fearful one; but surely your 
deep repentance, your great suffering have, in a 
measure, expatiated your guilt. But permit me to 
arrange your pillows, and then I will read to you for 
a short time.” 

The pillows having been arranged, Barton produced 
a pocket Bible, and read such passages as he thought 
applicable to Weldon’s case; pausing occasionally 
to comment upon them. This was continued as long 
as he thought Paul’s strength would permit, and then 
he arose and took his leave, advising the sick man to 
sleep if possible. Weldon thanked him for his kind 
visit, and begged him to return soon again, which 
Barton readily promised to do. 

Thereafter Weldon found his new friend by his 
bedside daily, advising and soothing him. Under 
Barton’s teachings his mind gradually became more 
calm, and he learned to look on the past without that 
agonizing remorse with which he once regarded it. 
He repented of his sin, and at last found hope that it 
might be forgiven. But his life was fast ebbing 
away, and scarcely had he rejoiced in .the reality of 
his new-found peace, when he died. Calmly and hap¬ 
pily did his spirit burst its bonds and fly to join the 
loved and lamented ones in a holier and happier home. 
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►He lived in a little square house; and he was shrunken limbs, and the patches seemed pasted 
a little, queer oldman. His house bad exactly on. A nondescript pair of shoes completed his 
eight windows in it, and for curtains, a thin gauzy attire; neck-tie, collar, gloves, such things he 
substance that had blackened and whitened again never wore; and yet the daintiest of the land 
with age, called in ordinary parlance, cobwebs, had business with the old miser. 

Very busy had his aged upholsterers been; (for I Many thought, as they saw little Dinny creeping 

expect they were all old veterans, those spiders;) about the house with woe-begone face, that she 
not only were his windows draperied, but his was illy used. The nearest neighbor tried often to 
walls, his ceilings, the inside of his cupboards, coax her to come and eat, but she appeared to be 
his bed, his board, and they always spun a little a scared little thing, and never ventured. She 
on his old thread-bare coat, so that funny people had, as I said before, bright eyes, almost preter- 
said he carried a part of his furniture with him. naturally bright; but they were always circled, 
Outside this miserable house reigned rare either with tears or dirt. Her hair was beauti- 
beauty. One palm tree, the king of a group, fully glossy, but fearfully tangled. It might 
towered in majesty a hundred feet, and looked have hung in bewitohing curls over neck and 
down with even sovereign contempt upon the shoulders of delicate proportions, in fine contrast 
miser’s cottage. But then trees and flowers grew | to a complexion of rich brunette shade; but there 
there only because they would , in spite of him. was no one to cut, curl, and arrange it, and as to 
Gorgeous oleanders brushed the dust from the a comb or brush, I do n’t suppose the child had 
sides of the dingy edifice with their pink fingers; ever seen either. 

other bright creatures of the soil, dressed gayly One dim afternoon in the famous “ rainy sea- 
iu yellow and blue, or simply arrayed in modest son,” the old miser wended his way homeward, 
white, decked the miser’s garden. An orange- Many a pedestrian turned to look and smile, in 
tree bloomed and clustered there, and sometimes spite of the driving storm; for the umbrella he 
a little swarthy hand reached up to its boughs lifted over his shaggy head was full of rents, and 
and pulled, stealthily, oh! how Btealthily, while holes, and patches, bo that under its shelter, what 
a pair of large, sad eyes kept constant watch! there was of it, a comfortable little shower came 
It was the dirty, small, but beautifully-shaped down on its own account. The miser entered his 
hand—they were the deep, glorious eyes of little hingeless gate, and the palms waved him a mourn- 
Dinny, the miser’s reputed grandchild. ful welcome, sending a jet of water from their 

Little Dinny did not look like her grandfather, champaigne-like goblets, on his rusty hat. He 
That is, if the face had been free from dinginess, entered the house and called Dinny. No little 
the hair untangled, and the slight features there- dingy face answered his call, and looking about, 
by fully revealed, she would have had no likeness amazed, perplexed, for a little moment, he sat 
to the strange old man. As it was, a slight re- | down to think. 

semblance existed—both were dirty. To think! And of what can a miser think? 

The old man was a curious study. He was He can S rind mone y out of dust-heaps, and 
short and exceedingly diminutive. Of a light, refuse bones, from the very leavings of a dog’s 
mottled, Creole-color, or a very faint shade of dinner > or ™ rse - 00 can scrape it from the 
yellow brown, his little features gave the key to empty till of the poor widow, even from the lean 
his character. His nose was a pinched affair,. flesh °f orphan children; but of what can he 
that looked as if there never was enough of it. think ? 

He had no teeth, and his thin lips were sucked He cares not if banks fail, for his gains lie im- 
in as if he grudged the room they took. Grizzled bedded securely under his eye. Can his thoughts 
and gray, his hair stood out like the points of turn upon literature? He never affords a daily 
the compass, from under his rimless straw hat. | paper. A book would be a heavy item of ex- 
His clothes were so scant that they clung to his pense. “Man wants but little,” is his motto 
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and so lie starves'both soul and body.. And what 
are his pleasures ? He cannot enjoy home, for 
a fire, a right cheery, blazing fire would give him 
the chills of ague. A candle is an unnecessary 
luxury; what does he want of candles ? His 
friends are so dear that he declines intimate com¬ 
panionship with them. He can count his gold to 
be sure; but how stealthily 1 He cannot afford 
boltsand bars. His hand shakes, his head sinks 
as he lays every hard-earned dollar within his 
money-bags; for, visions of robbers and assassins 
come between him and the closed shutters. 

Poor groveling bouI I There he sat, with eyes 
half-closed, and head slightly inclined forward,; 
thinking, perchance, of his hardly-driven bar¬ 
gains. He had forgotten Dinny—her presence 
was not necessary to him—and if she was gone, 
there would be one less mouth to feed. He took 
from his pocket,.at last, an old dingy, wallet, 
counted its contents, and smiled grimly. 

“ K.iches at last,” he muttered, “ like the grave 
I keep gathering in. It was lucky,” he continued, 
looking out upon the leaden sky, “lucky that 
Dinny’s father died just when he did. Ha! I 
was mighty timid—squeamish enough just then— 
but bless my soul, after I got going I couldn’t 
stop. ’T was pleasant to be rich, and the little 
brat, curse her, didn’t need the money—never 
will. She ’ll grow up a fine quadroon wench, 
and then I can sell her—ay! the same thing, 
to some merry Englishman. What shall I care ? 
She’s no chick of mine. But I’m hungry; I 
must eat my supper. Lucky for me I do n’t ex¬ 
pect much attention, for I shouldn’t get it; lucky 
I do n’t have tea and toast, and a table set, for 
Dinny wouldn’t do it, little brat.” 

He went to the musty-smelling closet, to get 
his usual meal, a . couple of raw plantains. To 
his consternation there was only one there. In 
vain he ran his hand again and again over the 
accustomed place. What did it mean? Who had 
uared to poach upon his premises ? A thought 
flashed over him. Dinny, the little wretch; she 
must have stolen it. She had dared to ask for 
more in the morning. 

Great was his rage—a strange thing for a man 
to get angry about; but had one seen how sud¬ 
denly those hollow cheeks flushed, and what fiery 
glances shot from those eyes, it would not have 
been difficult to solve the reason. He took the 
plantain in one hand, and snatched his cane up 
with the other. Thus he began a search for the 
half-starved child. 

“ I ’ll pinch her; I ’ll strike her,” he muttered, 
grinding his teeth and shaking his stick. “I’ll 
teach her to steal. I ’ll learn her a lesson. Dinny, 
you little wretch—no, Dinny, nice little girl, 
sweet little girl, come here, I’ve got a plantain 
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for you. No, I ain’t, I do n’t know any thing 
about it, Dinny, nice little girl. Come here to 
your old grandfer, Dinny, he’s lonesome;” and 
thus stooping, peering into dark corners, and al¬ 
most inaccessible holes, the old miser hunted the 
house over, but no Dinny became visible. 

“ The little brat,” he muttered at last, stand¬ 
ing perfectly still, and actually shaking with 
rage; “ she’s somewhere; she ain’t out in this 
rain; she’s in at Aunt Jessy’s; but Aunt Jessy 
shan’t save her. I ’ll pinch her; I ’ll strike her; 
I’ll beat her for stealing my supper.” 

The night had come on, and there was no light. 
The miser opened the rickety door under which 
the rain was plashing, and running down. the 
dark entry. It was very dark in the yard, but 
the yellow radiance streaming out from Aunt 
Jessy’s little window, gave a clue to his uncer¬ 
tain footsteps. So with the rain pouring upon 
his triangular head-gear, he hurried to her door, 
and knocked. 

“ Who’s dar ?” asked a coarse female voice. 

“ It’s I—your landlord. I’ve come after little 
Dinny. Is she here ?” 

“Laws! how you talk! ’sif Dinny dar come 
from de house dis time of night.” 

“I say is she here?” thundered the. miser, 
growing impatient. 

“No—Aunt Jessy, oh, do, do say no,” whis¬ 
pered a small voice, imploringly; but Aunt Jessy 
was a consistent Methodist, and she hesitated. 

. “Ef she ar, what you want of she?” at last 
she asked, oddly perplexed. 

“0! Aunt Jessy! now he’ll know; he’ll 
kill me; I did steal it; I was so hungry! oh! 
don’t, do n’t let him hab me.” 

“ She’s a sweet little girl,” said the miser, in 
a lower voice, “ and her old grandfe’rs lonesome. 
Wont she come and stay with him this rainy 
night?” 

“La! Dinny, he speaks dre’ful kind to you, 
chile; go out with the poor old man; he’s you 
gran’f’er, Dinny.” 

“I knows it, but oh, wont he pay me,” sobbed 
the child, rising from her crouching posture, and 
creeping toward the door; “oh, wont he pay me! 
wont he!” 

As soon as they entered the house, Dinny fell 
on her knees; and begged him to spare her. He 
lifted her roughly, and dripping as she was with 
the rain on the entry floor, led her rudely by the 
shoulder to his room. 

Poor child, the blows fell hard, thick and fast 
upon her naked shoulders. Piteously groaning, 
she writhed and shrieked, and strove in vain to 
shield herself, until at last, bruised and quiver¬ 
ing like a reed, she crept to her own dark ci.ruer, 
and near morning fell asleep. 
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THE MISEE’S NEW PEOJECT. 

They had not met before for years—those two 
sallow, wrinkled old men. Profuse were their 
congratulations, numerous their inquiries of each 
other. 

“ They say you are rich, Collamer,” said the 
stranger, “ how is it ? Three years ago you were 
poorer than I, notwithstanding your saving pro¬ 
pensity.” 

“Eich, rich!” croaked the miser; “ I wish I 
was rich. What do people know ? look at me, 
should you think I was rich ?” 

“No, upon my word, no; but some one told 
me that judging by your purchases and rapid 
sales, you must be wealthy; for he had seen you 
count out thousands in good, solid gold.” 

“Wh—where—how!” gasped Collamer, his 
face turning ashy; then, recollecting himself, he 
said, “ oh, ay! the merchants, my shippers, I 
suppose.” 

“And where’s that pretty little child of Hen¬ 
ri’s ? still with you, I hope, and thriving.” 

“ Ay! her father is dead,” replied the miser, 
evasively. 

“ Are you sure?" 

Collamer started, and looked his questioner in 
the eye ; he fancied he met a strange expression 
there, and trembled. 

“It is hot here; come under the shadow of 
this orange tree. I heard he was dead, and 
thought it might be rumor. Besides, I met a 
man since, who I fancied resembled him; these 
made me ask you if you were sure. Did poor 
Henri leave any thing ?” 

“Nothing, save a few ornaments,” answered 
Collamer, uneasily; “ but walk into my shop; I 
see a customer coming; we can talk there.” 

“Why don’t you marry?” interrogated the 
friend, after the customer had gone. 

“Nobody would have me; besides, too expen¬ 
sive.” 

“Always your cry; the shoe of poverty 
pinches you,” answered the other, a little ironi¬ 
cally; “but come, your fortune’s made; I know 
somebody would have you; the widow Deans.” 

“ She owns a fine three story house,” said Col¬ 
lamer, musingly; I wish I could think she would 
marry me.” 

“ But she is black.” 

“ Her money is not, though,” replied the miser, 
laughing.” 

“Not a bad bargain,” exclaimed the other; 
“you marry her for her money, she marries you 
for yours.” 

“flow does she know I’ve got a cent?” asked 
Collamer. 

“0! don’t think folks aie blind, man. Go 
home—no, go to the tailors, buy one new suit, 


and go and marry her. My word for it, she will 
not refuse to be your bride.” 

It was a new idea. “ I ’ll try it,” thought the 
miser. “ She owns a fine house, besides a plan¬ 
tation; and then I shan’t have to eat plantain 
alone. But Dinny, little wretch, I ’ll make her 
a servant; yes, Dinny shall be my servant; I 
wish she was dead.” 

On the morning of that same day, Aunt Jessy, 
finding her exit cut off through the doors,'crept 
through a hole into the mouldy room, and found 
her way to Dinny. 

“Poor chile," she exclaimed, stretching out 
her hands, as Dinny smiled a sickly smile, “I 
dreamed of yer, and my heart kept sayin* go in, 
and see ef she be sick. Now do n’t tell me—oh! 
Lord a mercy!” she cried, in unfeigned horor, 
spying Dinny’s ill-usage in the marks upon her 
shoulders; “an’ he using far words to she, and 
beat she so! And you’s had no for to eat,” she 
said interrogatively. 

Dinny shook her head; she was nearly fam¬ 
ished. 

The good black, who had been Collamer’s ten¬ 
ant but a few weeks, seemed struck dumb with 
astonishment. Hastening out, she soon returned 
with some plantain, a bit of dried cocoanut, and 
a little warm water in a calabash. 

The child ate eagerly, and until she was satis¬ 
fied ; it had been a long time since she had done 
that. 

“Bress you, chile, you’s white, you is,” ex¬ 
claimed Aunt Jessy, who had undertaken to wash 
the little girl’s face; and now she had begun, 
she performed her office thoroughly, combing out 
the tangled locks with a gentle hand, and turn¬ 
ing them from her finger in long, glossy ringlets. 

What a transformation! the exceeding beauty 
of the little face, but for its wanness, might have 
chained the attention of a connoisseur in loveli¬ 
ness. And when the miser came home at night, 
bringing his heavy shop-key in his hand, he 
started as he entered the dusky room. “ Con¬ 
found it,” he muttered to himself, “I wish the 
child was dead;” for the remark of his friend 
with reference to the death of her father, had 
stirred up the nest of vipers in his black heart. 

So threatening was the look he gave her, that 
she shrunk suddenly back, and involuntarily put 
her hands together, after the manner of her daily 
supplication. 

“ What have you been at, little wretch ?” he 
asked, seating himself; “who fixed you up so 
finely ?” 

And the poor motherless child answered, her 
voice trembling from extreme terror, that it was 
Aunt Jessy. 

“ The black Berpent,” he muttered with a 
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growl; “and you, I suppose—yes you, innocent 
infant, told her you had n’t enough to eat, eh ?” 
and he seised her delicate wrist. 

“0! no—no—no,” she cried wildly, “ I never 
told her—oh! I wont do so again—please do n’t 
beat me.” 

“She brought you something to eat; see 
there,” and he pointed to the shell of the plan¬ 
tain that lay on the floor, “ or else, sweet little 
darling, you’ve been stealing again—oh! I’ll 
maul you for it if you have;” 

But his plantains were untouched—and yet he 
was enraged to think that the poor child had 
found a friend; and every time he passed her he 
would catch her by the shoulder, and shake her, 
or else thrust his doubled fist in her face. 

Only once as he gazed at her, and the tears 
came trickling down her cheeks, a sudden spasm 
contracted his features; for in the misty light 
that hovered near the unglazed windows, he saw 
for an instant the child’s dead mother, bending 
with sad, eager Look over the babe of her love— 
and his love had that mother been once—once, 
when he was in his young and active manhood. 

Had he ever been young ? With his grizzly, 
crisped hair, and whitened beard—his shriveled 
features and stunted form, had he ever been 
young ? Yes, there was a time when bloom and 
vigor heralded his approach to manhood; when 
the light of a strong intellect sparkled in his eye, 
and gave to his expression clearness and beauty. 
He loved then, with all the intensity of a passion¬ 
ate nature, a fair English girl. She did not de¬ 
spise him because his skin was darker than her 
own, but she did not love him. Her affections 
had been already given to another. But in his 
mind, the reasons why she could not love him 
were seemingly obvious enough, he was a Creole; 
guilty of holding in his veins a drop of the pro¬ 
scribed blood of Africa. Her refusal changed 
his nature. He became moody, vengeful and 
distrustful, and the transformation was complete, 
when the love of money grew strong as forged 
chains to bind him to a grosser occupation—that 
of gathering gold for gold’s sake. 

Five years before, the love of his youth had 
died, leaving a young child, the last and only 
living of eleven. Her husband had sought in 
travel to forget his grief, and had left his little 
daughter, Dinny, in charge of Collamer, who 
then lived in the island of St. Kits, with his sis¬ 
ter; the lntter taking charge of his small, but 
rather comfortable household. 

Collamer was in due form appointed the child’s 
guardian, and property to a large extent thus 
placed in his hands, in case of death occurring 
to the ohild’s father. The first year Dinny pros¬ 
pered : Julia Collamer was. eentle and kind to 


her as a mother. The second year she was to be 
sent to school, abroad, but unfortunately for the 
child Julia died, and the tidings of the traveler’s 
death came soon after, so that an awful tempta¬ 
tion was thrown in the path of the money-getter 
—for there was no other heir save little Dinny, 
and he was now her sole protector. He vielded; 
and this acquiescence made him bad to the heart’s 
core. He grew greedier than ever for gain—sold 
his little homestead, became careless of his per¬ 
sonal appearance, removed from the haunts where 
he was known, to the neighboring island of Bar- 
badoes, and began to count his crusts, and mea¬ 
sure out his plantains. Dinny, poor child, soon 
felt the change. Her neat little frocks grew 
rapidly to tatters—her hair, once nicely curled, 
now all unused to care matted together, and her 
face grew wan. Harshness became familiar to 
her; and she learned that the hand once con¬ 
ferring benefits, could deal the angry blow. 

But to return—once Dinney as she sat there 
crouched up and weeping, made him shudder; 
for he fancied an angel presence near; but to 
him her look was vengeful. He turned from the 
child, and began thinking of his new project 
He would buy a suit of clothes—a very, very 
cheap, thin, strong suit of clothes, that would 
answer for his work as well as his wedding. And 
then—it was a fine house the widow owned, and 
she would have plenty of servants—“lots of ex¬ 
travagance” he muttered—“ but I’ll see to that. 
Dinny shall be our servant—but she shan’t look 
that way—no, no, we ’ll let her get grimed and 
black again; no more of-Aunt Jessy’s coming in 
here to dress you up, do you hear?” he added, 
turning to Dinny; “ifshecomcs in here again I’ll 
have her put where she can’t get out; d’ ye hear, 
little hypocrite?” 

Dinny looked her fearful acquiescence, and 
crept to bed in her dark corner, while Collamer 
muttered to himself, “km I sure he’s dead? 
aint I sure; oughtn’t I to be sure enough, when 
he wrote me on his death-bed, and when I re¬ 
ceived another letter from the man who closed 
his eyes ? Dead!. yes. he ’ll never rise to dis¬ 
turb me, only in the face of his girl, curse her— 
I wish she was dead;” and he glanced uneasily to 
where she lay. “ If I only had the nerve, I’d 
do it;” he muttered, with a diabolical look, and 
an uneasy cramping of the fingers, as if he held 
a knife between them, “but what’s the use; 
she ’ll die soon enough the way I ’ll work her— 
wont she ? oh! wont she ?” , 

THE ORPHAN’S RESCUE. 

The suit was bought and worn. It was made 
of linen, good strong linen that would last, the 
tailor said, like iron. Every thing prospered 
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with the miser., He wooed and was successful; 
the widow La Tour, who always wore the whitest 
and finest of silk handkerchiefs over her crisp 
locks, and who as she went to church on Sunday 
was noted for her multiplicity of flounces, and 
blue ribbons, had consented to be his; and so 
the miser was soon to be married. 

Dinny had never been well since her last flog¬ 
ging. She had moved wearily about, eating no¬ 
thing, resting little, sleeping none. The miser 
had looked at her as she lay before him, suffer¬ 
ing from the effects of a slow fever, and only 
wished that ske might die. Without care, medi¬ 
cine, or attendants, the child was daily getting 
worse. ? 

It was the-day before the miser’s marriage. 
He had prepared every thing for the ceremony, 
and was in high glee. He had ascertained that 
day the exact amount of his wealth, to a farthing, 
and Dinny’s fortune had made him indeed a rich 
man. He was boisterously happy, and just on 
the point of committing an extravagance he had 
never before done in his life-time—that of treat¬ 
ing his clerks. 

A gun boomed sullenly in the distance—the 
signal of the arrival of the British Steamship 
Aften, and Collamer hurried out to gain the 
wharf, and look with the gaping crowd. As he 
stood there, exulting to himself, one of his men 
whom he had sent to the ship, came back, and 
handed him a note freshly written. 

“ Great God!” he exclaimed, his face becoming 
deathly pale, and staggering as he broke the 
seal; then turning, he hurried to his counting- 
room. There he sat down, throwing the letter 
on one of the benches that lined the apartment, 
and wiped the sweat of agony from his brow, and 
rocked himself to and fro. For thus ran the 
note, the cause of his agitation:— 

“Tom —My Dear Old Friend;—Here I am— 
alive, and soon to be, I hope, well. You heard 
that I was dead. Well, no wonder; for I was 
actually buried alive with the hospital corpses. 
No respect shown to persons, you know, when 
the cholera rages. But I ’ll tell you my whole 
story when I see you. Come off here to-night, 
can’t you, for I’m sorry to say I’m so prostrate 
from sickness that I can’t go ashore till to-mor¬ 
row. How is Dinny ? God bless her. Well, I 
hope, and growing heartily. You have been like 
a father to her, no doubt. Bring her with you. 
I long to see and clasp the child to my heart. 
But I forget; she may be at school in England. 
Well, no doubt you have done your best by her. 
Come aboard. Yours, 

HARRY OF OLD.” 

Had a thunderbolt smitten him, lmd the light- 
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ning blinded him, tho wretched miser could not 
have been more thoroughly stricken to the earth. 
Dinny’s father lived—lived to claim his child—to 
claim his wealth. The one was dying in rags 
and wretchedness—the other had increased ten¬ 
fold; and oh! agonizing thought! must it slip 
from his grasp now ? What to do he knew not. 
He sat there like one bereft of feeling, doubt and 
misery clogging the footsteps of his thought, 
while ever and anon his haggard brow was wet 
with great beaded drops, and he clenched his 
hand as he smote them away. 

It wns a mild autumnal evening, but there was 
no death of summer there. The palms, and the 
feathery foliage of tropical trees, bloomed as 
brightly as if decay were never to touch them. 
On the porticoes of all the houses the miser pass¬ 
ed, sat gay groups, enjoying the brief twilight. 
Soft music floated from many a window, and glad 
laughter greeted his ears, attuned more to tho 
discord of fiends than' the melodies of happy 
hearts. 

Several pretty girls dressed in white muslin, 
with flowers twined in their bright ringlets, sat 
on the piazza of the residence of an old mer¬ 
chant, who for many a year had lived opposite the 
miser. They were gathered about the chair 
wherein reclined their gray-headed parent, ply¬ 
ing him with questions, for they had been absent 
the year past in England, and had returned this 
day in the steamer. 

“And who, papa?” asked Claudine, a beauti¬ 
ful brunette, “who is that just going in old Col- 
lamer’s house ? and where is that wrinkled up 
miser?”" „ 

“ That is him,” answered the father, relin 
quishing the hand of his daughter, and slightly 
moving his seat. 

“ That he; no indeed, papa,” answered tho 
lively Claudine. “ Why he was a little, wizzen- 
ed, miserable-looking being, and this one, I am 
sure, looks' quite respectable.” 

“ Nevertheless it is him,” answered papa; “ he 
has, for a wonder, attired himself in new clothes, 
and I confess I should hardly know him myself. 
He is going to be married, girls.” 

“ Going to be married!” all cried simul¬ 
taneously—“ and to whom ? Who will have him?" 

“ The Widow La Tour.” 

“Of all things,’* cried little Lucy, “a great 
black woman like her, to be mother to that 
little white girl of his.” 

“Where is that little Dinny, father?” asked 
Claude. 

“ I hav n’t seen her lately,” replied the father, 
absently. “ She’s a poor little wretch, any way; 
and I do n’t believe he treats her well.” 

Just then Aunt Jessy came laboring up the 
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steps, with her week’s washing nicely balanced 
on the crown of her head. 

“Ky!” she said, placing the basket down, 
“glad to see the young misses”—then rapidly 
changing her position, she cried out, ghastly with 
terror, “Oh! m'assa, massa, he kill she—he 
hab murdered she—oh! look missee, look massa, 
dat chile, dat Dinny! Oh! de Lord! whar shall 
I go?” 

All looked in the direction she pointed, and to 
their horror, they saw Dinny, her eyes wild, her 
cheeks hollow, and white as any corpse, standing 
with outspread arms at the opened window, a 
great wound gashed in her forehead, from which 
the blood ran trickling down to her feet. It was 
but a moment before another figure appeared in 
the background, blood on his clothes, and either 
in passion or entreaty, holding forward both 
hands. He strove to clutch at the child, while 
she, with a shriek that curdled the blood of the 
listeners opposite, threw herself headlong from 
the window to the ground outside. 

The group on the piazza were nearly frantic 
with terror. Assitance was immediately called, 
and the senseless body brought within the mer¬ 
chant’s house, and laid upon Claudine’s bed, 
while a servant was immediately dispatched for 
medical assistance. 


INSTEAD OF A WEDDING A FUNERAL. 

When the miser had entered his house on that 
memorable evening, he had first fastened the 
doors and then sought Dinny. He knew not 
what his whirling brain would have him do. 
First visions of murder and secretion came in 
his mind, then concealment—that he might make 
the father think Dinny was at school. 

The child was raving in the delirium of fever 
for the first time. He caught her by the arm as 
she ran singing and half-clothed through the 
chambers; he glared at her, and she returned 
the look; he shook his hand, and she laughed 
louder than ever. Her cheeks burned, her eyes_ 
blazed. • 


“ Imp,” he muttered, “ devil, scourge of my 
life. 01>! little fiend, laugh at my ruin, by the 
heaven above, it shall be your last breath.” 

The child danced, and Bcreamed, and whirled 
about, throwing up both arms. She seemed for 
the moment a little fury. Suddenly she cried 
out shrilly, “My mother has been to see me, 
grandfer, my mother has been to see me, and she 
wants to see you;” and sprang with her hands 
uplifted toward him. Unprepared for this act, 
the old man stepped aside. There was a holo 
in the floor just there—his foot went in, and he 
fell headlong, while the laugh of the maniac- 
child rang louder and more shrilly. 

Maddened by her mirth, the old man lifted 
himself from his recumbent posture, and with 
one blow sent Dinny reeling against the wall, 
where a loosened nail tore her fair forehead. 
Then she shrieked with pain and fright, ran, 
pursued by the trembling miser into another 
roc^m, and threw herself headlong as wo have de¬ 
scribed, from the window. 

When the neighbors who had gathered about 
the house at last forced their way in, they saw 
by the rags, and dirt, and penury around, how 
Dinny had been treated. Guided by heavy 
groans, they found their way to the old miser. 
Dinny had been, unconsciously, her own aven¬ 
ger. The fall her blow had caused,' had ruptur 
ed.a blood-vessel, and the oppressor was dying 
His miserable story was soon told, and as far as 
it was possible, restitution made. On the day 
following, while Dinny’s father was bending in 
tears over the hapless child, a hearse, without 
carriages or mourners, carried the unshrouded 
miser to his grave. They buried him in what 
was to have been his wedding suit. 

Dinny hovered long between life and death; 
but the kind attention of her beautiful nurses, 
saved her life. All claimed her, from the dark¬ 
eyed Claudine to the gay Julie, and there in 
their midst, the child and heiress of the English 
planter found a happy home, and grew to lovely 
womanhood. 
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THE FIRST KISS. 


8 T AW A 14 A T B D R. 


When I speak of kissing, I don’t include kissing mother, or sister, 
aunt, grandma’, or the little people; that’s all in the family, and a 
matter of course. I mean one’s wife, sweetheart, and other feminines, 
that are not kin or blood connection. ‘ That’s the sort to call kiss¬ 
ing.’ and that is the sort I am going to describe. 

There is a beautiful village about twenty-four miles north of New- 
Haven, called in the Indian tongue Pomperany. What it means in 
Indian t do n’t know. It was not taught us in the district-school up 
there, where we learned our a b c’s, and afterward progressed as far 
as b-a, ba ; k-e-r, ker ; Baker, when I was allowed to graduate, 
and enter the ‘Youth’s Seminary,’ under the charge of the Reverend 
Mr. Fuller. One of my school-mates in the latter place was a bright, 
intelligent boy, of the name of Walter Marshall. I loved him; so did 
every body else in the old village love him. He grew up to manhood, 
but not there. No; New-England boys do n’t grow up at home; before 
they reach manhood they are transplanted, and are flourishing in all 
parts and ports of the known world, wherever a Yankee craft has 
been, or the stars and stripes. Talk about Americans abroad ; its 
altogether too general. They are ‘ Yankees,’ and nothing else ; tlje 
pure New-England stock. Speak of your Virginian, your South- 
Carolinian, and Southern-Staters in general; where are they I who 
are they] where can you find ’em ? Go out into the gi’eat world; 
run up to Greenland, down again to Patagonia, round on t’other side, 
up to the Russian Settlements, slip across to the Feejees, touch again 
at Australia, pass the Straits of Sunda, cut up to Java, in around to 
Japan, China, British India; visit Muscat, the Gulf of Persia, run 
down the Arabian coast; call in at Mocha for a cup of coffee; get on 
board an Arab Red-Sea craft, land at Suez; cit>3S the desert, take 
a look at the Pyramids, then ship in the Marseilles steamer, which 
will fetch you along toward home; and who of your own country¬ 
men have you seen in all those different ‘diggins’ that you visited ] 
Seen any Southerners, any Georgians, ( our Georgians,) or Maryland¬ 
ers, or Mississipians ] No; you have met with none but the genu¬ 
ine Simons; the real piloting, pioneering, peddling, push-ahead 
genuine Yankee breed. But what has all this got to do with kissing, 
except the Yankees are a kissing stock ? I have come back to New- 
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York again to make a fresh start, after having travelled a long round¬ 
about way. 

Walter Marshall, when he reached the age of fourteen, arrived in 
New-York from his native village, in the destitute situation that is 
frequent among the New-England boys; that is to say, he had only 
the usual accompaniments of these young unfledged chips, who af¬ 
terward make the merchants and great men of this country, and not 
unfrequently of* other lands. He had a little wooden trunk, pretty 
well stocked with ‘Imm-mades ,’ a sixty-eight cent Bible his mother 
packed in for him, fearful that he might forget it, a three-dollar New- 
Haven City bank-bill, and any quantity of energy, patience, perseve- 
rence and ambition. He entered the counting-room of a large mer¬ 
cantile house in South-street. His honesty, activity and industry 
won him many friends. Among them was an English merchant, who 
had a large commercial house in Calcutta, and a branch at Bombay. 
He was in this country on business connected with his commercial 
firm in Calcutta, and did his business with the firm Walter clerked 
it with; and here the latter attracted his notice. He was sixteen 
years of age only; yet the Bombay gentleman fancied him, made him 
a liberal offer to go to India with him; which, after very little pa¬ 
laver among his friends, Walter accepted. New-England boys do n’t 
often start off on one of their unusually long, wandering excursions, 
without first getting leave of absence for a few days’ preparatory ex¬ 
ercise, which they spend in going where they originally came from, 
and then, having a few good looks at the weather-beaten old village 
church, the high old steeple, which has wonderfully reduced in size 
and elevation since they first saw it, to notice it, in schoolboy days; 
then they must hear the old bell ring once more, even if they have 
to take a spell at the rope; then take a turn among the white grave¬ 
stones, see if there are any very green mounds, fresh made, and if so, 
to ask who among old friends has gone to his last resting-place; then 
kiss mother and sisters, shake hands with father — and the stage is at 
the door of the tavern, and they are ready for a start to go ‘ any where* 

Walter went up to do, and did do, all this; but he did not get into 
the stage at the tavern. He walked down the road ahead of the 
coach toward the old bridge, and told the stage-driver to stop and let 
him getin at the minister’s house— at Parson Fuller’s. Mary Fuller 
lived there too, for she happened to be the parson’s only daughter. 
She was the merriest, loveliest little witch that ever wore long, loose 
tresses of auburn hair, and had blue eyes. She was only twelve years 
old, and Walter was nearly seventeen. She did love him, though ; 
he was all in all to her; he had fought her battles all through her 
childish campaign, and she had no brother. She was Walter’s cousin 
too; a sort of half first cousin, for.her mother had been the half sister 
of Walter’s mother. They were not too near related, for purposes 
hereafter to be named. 

Poor Molly ! she would have cried her eyes out on this occasion, 
had it not been that Walter’s solemn phiz set her ideas of the ridicu¬ 
lous in motion; and she made a merry ten minutes as a wind-up to 
their parting scene. Three days afterward Walter was in New- 
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York; and just four months and twenty days farther on in Time’s al¬ 
manac he was making out invoices and acting as corresponding clerk 
to ‘ the firm’ in Bombay. 

I shall not stop long enough to relate how many times he went to 
the exhibition of venomous-looking cobra de capellos biting sepoys, 
just for fun, and to show how innocent the beauties were, and how 
easy their bite was cured; how often he visited the far-famed Ele¬ 
phant Caves; how many times he dined with good Sir Robert Grant, 
the Governor of Bombay, and how he was with him, and what he said 
the very morning of the day the old scourge, the Cholera, made the 
excellent Sir Robert his victim — all these things I shall leave to 
another time, and a more appropriate heading. I skip over all these, 
and six years of time beside, and land Master Walter at Staten Island, 
bring him up to the city in a steam-boat, and leave him at a respecta¬ 
ble hotel, and there let him sleep all night, and take a good ‘ shore- 
rest,’ after a tedious voyage of four months and more. 

The next morning we awaken him; make him get up, pay his bill, 
take a hack, and ride down to the New-Haven steam-boat and go on 
board. It is seven o’clock A. m. At one P. m. the boat has reached 
the landing; his trunk and ‘ traps’ are on board the Litchfield stage; 
he has taken a seat inside; his destination is an intermediate village. 
He is alone in the stage ; no, not alone; there is an old woman on 
the front seat, and a Presbyterian clergyman on the middle seat. 
The stage is up in the city, and slowly meandering about New-Haven 
town, picking up passengers, who have sent their names to the stage- 
office, as is still customary in that staid and sober city of mineralogy, 
theology, and other’ologies in general. The stage Jehu pulls up at 
the door of a neat little cottage in Chapel-street. A passenger, a 
young lady of sweet seventeen or thereabout. Before she has fairly 
got inside, Walter has noticed her, and she has noticed him too. He 
gazes in astonishment at the perfect vision of loveliness before him ; 
he has n’t seen any thing of the kind for some years. There is not a 
particle of copper about her. She on her part, half laughing, has re¬ 
garded him very attentively; pushes back the golden ringlets that 
almost shut in her face, and takes another look, as if to be certain 
that she had made no mistake. 

* Here is a seat. Miss, beside me,’ says the gospel-preacher. 

* Thank you, Sir,’ but I prefer sitting on the back seat with that 
gentleman, if he will let me,’ said the most electrical voice that 
Walter had listened to in some time. 

‘ Certainly, Miss,’ said the delighted Bombayitp; and when she 
seated herself by him, she gazed into his face with stfch a queer kind 
of mixed-up delight and astonishment, that Walter actually took a 
look down upon himself, to ascertain what there was about his person 
that appeared to be so pleasing to the fair maiden; but he discovered 
nothing unusual. The stage rolled on toward Derby, at its usual 
rapid rate of five miles an hour, and, Walter and the merry maid 
seemed as chatty and cosey together as though they had known each 
other for years instead of minutes. The minister tried to engage the 
ringlets in conversation, but he soon found himself ‘ no where.’ Shf 
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had neither eyes nor ears for any body else but Walter; and he had 
told her more about his own travels, and Bombay scenery, than he 
ever told anybody else before or since. 

At last they came to Derby. Their horses had to he changed, 
and four fresh skeletons were harnessed up and tackled on to the 
old stage. Walter handed the gentle girl back to her old seat as 
gracefully as he could have done had he never lived in Bombay, but 
always stopped in New-York. They were alone now; the minister 
and the other old woman had got out at Derby. 

‘Well, we are off once more: how far are you going?’ said 
Walter, as the stage went off. 

‘ Not quite as far as Litchfield. You say that your friends reside 
at Pomperany ? How glad they will he to see you V 

‘ Very probably, unless they have forgotten me, which is likely, for 
I suppose I have altered some in six years?’ 

‘ Not a particle, I-’ 

The pretty maid forgot what she was going to say, but at last re¬ 
membered and continued : 

‘ I should suppose you had not altered, for you said you were sev¬ 
enteen when you was last at your home, and now you are only twenty- 
three. You must have been grown nearly as large as you are now.’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; but still, I am somewhat tanned by exposure in an 
East-India climate.’ 

* Yet I think you will be recognised by every body in the village. 
Do you know a young lady in Pomperany of the name of Mary 
Puller?’ ' 

‘ What! little Mary ? my ‘ little wife,’ as I used to call her ? Why 
Loud love you, do you know her ? Bless her heart! My trunk is 
filled with knick-knacks for her especial use. Do I know her ? Why, 
I have thought of her ever since I was away: young lady ? — why, 
she is a little bit of a girl; she is only ten years old. No; she must 
be older than that now. I suppose I shall find her grown consider¬ 
ably. By the way, are you not cold ? It is getting chilly.’ 

The delighted young lady was trying td conceal her face, which 
had called forth Walter’s exclamation. 

‘ Yes, it is getting colder; it is nearly dark and so it was. Walter 
had a boat-cloak, and after a very little trouble he was permitted to 
wrap it around her lovely form; and somehow or other his arm went 
with it, and in the confusion he was very close to her, and his arm was 
around her waist, outside the cloak though : then he had to put his 
face down to hear what she said, and somehow those long ringlets of 
soft silky hair 'were playing across his cheek. Human nature could 
not and would not stand it any longer; and Walter, the modest 
Walter, drew his arm closer than ever, and pressed upon the warm 
rosy lips of his beautiful fellow-traveller a glowing, burning regular 
East-India, Bombay kiss, and then blushed himself at the mischief he 
had done, and waited for the stage to upset, or something else to 
happen; but no, she had not made any resistance; on the contrary, 
he felt distinctly, that she had returned the kiss; the very first kiss too 
he had ever pressed upon a woman’s lips since he gave a parting 
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kiss to little Mary Fuller, and he would have sworn he heard her 
saying something, (about the very moment he had given that first long 
kiss of yonth and love,) that sounded like ‘ Dear, dear Walter.’ He 
tried the experiment again, and before the stage had fairly reached 
the village, he had kissed and re-kissed her, and she had paid him 
back kiss for kiss at least a hundred times. 

The stage was now entering the village. In a few moments he 
would be at Mary Fuller’s house. He thought of her, and he felt 
ashamed and downright guilty. What would Mary, his ‘ little wife’ 
that was to be, say, if she knew he had been acting so ? As these 
things passed rapidly through his mind, he began to study how to get 
out of the affair quietly and decently. 

* You go on in the stage, I suppose, to the next town, or perhaps 
still farther V 

‘ Oh no ! not me.* 

What could she mean 1 But he had no time to indulge in conjec¬ 
ture; the stage drove up slap in front of Parson Fuller’s door, and 
there was the venerable parson and his good lady in the door-way; 
he with a lamp in his hand already to receive — Walter, as he sup¬ 
posed. 

‘ Where will you stop in the village 1 I will come and see you V 

* I shall stop where you stop. I won’t leave you. Here you have 
been kissing me this last half hour, and now you want to run away 
and leave me: I am determined to expose you to that old clergy¬ 
man and his wife in the door-way yonder; more than that, your 
‘ darling little wife’ that is to be, as you called her in the stage, shall 
know all about it.’ 

What a situation for a modest, moral man! It was awful. To be 
laughed at — exposed : and who was she 1 Could it be possible ? He 
had heard of such characters ! It must be; but she was very pretty; 
and he to be the means of bringing such a creature into the very 
house of the good and pious old clergyman, and his sweet old pet 
and playmate — his Mary Fuller! He saw it all. It was a judg¬ 
ment sent upon him. What business had he to be kissing a strange 
girl, if she was pretty 1 His uncle and his aunt had come clear down 
the stone-walk to the door-yard gate, almost to the stage-door, which 
the driver had opened. Walter felt that he was doomed; but he had 
to get out: 

* Do n’t for G-od’s sake expose me, young woman ! I will — get 
out.’ 

‘ Oh,’ thought Walter, ‘ it’s all over with me;’ and now he shakes 
hands with the clergyman, he flings his aims around the aunt. 

‘ Mary!’ exclaims the mother; ‘ our Mary in the stage, as I live ! 
So, so ; you would come up with your cousin, eh V 

‘Yes, mother; and what do you think the impudent East-Iudian 
has been doing ? He has kissed me at least a hundred times, and 
that is n’t all; he tried to persuade me to keep on in the stage, and 
not get out at all.’ 

* Ah. no wonder he kissed you; he has n’t seen you for some years. 
How glad you must have been when you met! But what is the mat- 
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ter with you, Walter 1 Let the driver stop and leave your trunk at 
your father’s, as he goes by, and do you come in the house. AVliy, 
what is the matter ? Are you dumb V 

‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Walter, not to speak to my 
mother when she is talking to you V chimed in Miss Molly. 

Walter now found his voice, and before he got fairly inside, Miss 
Mary was his debtor for a round dozen of kisses, which she took very 
kindly. But as for Walter, his mind was made up. He had turned 
over the subject during the last three minutes. He would marry 
that strange girl. He was grateful; she had saved him from degra¬ 
dation, loss of character, and every thing else ; but would she forgive 
him for being so free with a strange girl in a stage-coach ] Doubt¬ 
ful ; hut she should have the chance at any rate. 

The wanderer received a glad welcome from his family and his 
friends, in his old native village; and Mary Fuller was his travelling 
companion about the place ; and together they crossed the door-sill 
of every old farm-house within a circle of five miles round. Walter 
had seen enough of the outside of the great world. He had made 
some money too, enough for his modest wants; he was old enough 
to marry — and so was Mary Fuller; and before three months more 
had rolled over their heads, the venerable old father made them one 
in the front parlor of the old glebe. When the vows had been 
spoken, the last prayer made, and the blessing pronounced, Walter 
clasped Maiy to his breast, and imprinted on her sweet lips another 
first kiss ; but now it was the first, thrilling kiss of married love ; and 
as he held her for a moment in his ardent embrace, she whispered 
gently into his ear : ‘Walter, dear, it’s understood in the vow, ‘No 
more kissing strange girls in a stage-coach 1’ 

Years have flown by since then, and now Walter Marshall and his 
gentle wife, and the little people, they call their * stock in trade,’ 
are living pleasantly and happily some where on the other side of the 
Alleghanies,near a place called Pittsburgh, where he owns large tracts 
of mines; not humbug, wishy-washy, shining gold, but real, hard, 
substantial coal-mines, productive to himself and to the country he 
lives in. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was the morning of the fifth day after the escape 
of Talbot and his companion. The land breeze, like 
the breath of expiring humanity, had become more 
and yet more faint, until it ceased entirely, and the 
flag that was wont to wave over the ramparts of the 
Moro Castle hung listless beside the staff which sup¬ 
ported it. Into the cavernous recesses worn by the 
friction of the water, in the foundations of the mas¬ 
sive structure, the sluggish waves tumbled with a 
dull and deafening sound. In the near offing lay the 
frigate, rolling slowly on the unbroken surface of a 
light ground swell, while the sails flapped against the 
masts, as if impatient for the breeze. In various di¬ 
rections, a number of vessels, differing in size and 
appearance, like the frigate awaited a wind to waft 
them to their various destinations. Beyond them, 
and until it blended with the distant horizon, save 
here and there a sea-gull noiselessly skimming its 
surface, there was nothing visible on the far-stretch¬ 
ing and pellucid sea. Like a slumbering giant, the 
veryheavings of that sea told of the latent power 
that dwelt within it, and conveyed a forcible idea of 
the might and majesty of the Great Being that 
made it. 

On the after part of the deck of the frigate, screened 
from the sun by an awning overhead, sat Miss Gil¬ 
lespie and her brother. She, with an air of unmiti¬ 
gated sadness; he, chafing at a captivity which he 
deemed illegal, and impatient to reach the shore and 
obtain his freedom. He had never understood for 
what purpose the soporific incense had been burned, 
or, boy as he was, he would have attempted the life 
of their insidious foe. He had imagined that it was 
an attempt on their lives, (for the disaster of the count 
had been carefully concealed from them,) and his 
sister had shrunk from undeceiving him. Her pure 
nature could itself with difficulty comprehend such 
baseness, but was absolutely incapable of conveying 
an idea of it to another, particularly one whose dis¬ 
position was naturally as unsuspecting as her own. 
She therefore determined to avoid exciting his sus¬ 
picions, and even forbore to interfere further than by 
advice, when the steward, at the instance of his 
master, now able to sit up, represented that so far 
from designing injury, the object was to soothe their 
nerves, those of the lady in especial, after the 
anxiety and alarm of the evening previous. He also 
persuaded Frank that the count would exert himself 
to obtain their speedy liberation when they reached 
the port; and, that having found them on board of a 
privateer of the enemy, a class of vessels not in the 
habit of conveying passengers, he was, by the strict 
tenor of his orders, bound, although most reluctantly, 


to detain them. These representations so far ope¬ 
rated upon the youth, that he was several times pre¬ 
vailed upon to visit the designing count. But his 
sister pertinaciously refused to see, or receive any 
message from her persecutor, and might have de¬ 
parted from her resolution and told Frank sufficient 
to prevent him from leaving her alone, but that in her 
fears for Talbot she had forgotten every thing else. 

Although a prisoner, confined apart and denied all 
intercourse, the mere presence of her lover in the 
same vessel gave her a sense of security. But now 
he was gone, whither and wherefore she could not 
tell, and she felt as if she were abandoned to the 
dreadful fate which so long had threatened her. To 
do her justice, too, her bitterest source of grief was 
in anxiety for the safety of Talbot. Had she heard 
nothing of him, she would have concluded that he 
was still among the prisoners, and by the strict vigi¬ 
lance of his guards denied the opportunity o'f com¬ 
municating with her. Tut her persecutor was too 
malignant, was also too shrewd not to know that if 
he could persuade her of l.er lover’s desertion, he 
might more reasonably hope for success. She was 
therefore but too soon informed of the escape, of 
which the mi sing boat was sufficient proof; and 
through others every representation was made, cal¬ 
culated to impair her confidence and weaken her 
attachment. But, like a mail of proof, her own in¬ 
tegrity protected her, and the malicious shafts fell 
harmless, creating no pain, nnd scarce attracting 
notice. 

Although young and inexperienced, scarce more 
than a nestling that had for the first time fledged its 
wing, this girl possessed the noblest attributes of her 
sex, and hers was more than the ordinary love of 
woman. True, deep, fervent love, such as that sex 
alone can feel, cannot harbor a doubt. Undying and 
unchangeable in itself, it cannot comprehend that, of 
the existence of which it is unconscious. Often 
placed unhappily, often denied the communion for 
which it yearns, it looks beyond the grave for the 
fruition of its hopes. 

“ They sin who tell us love can die.” 

She had listened to the soft and hesitating whisper 
of proffered love, and her gushing eye and mantling 
cheek and throbbing breath had confessed that love 
to be requited. Her soul had mingled with another’s 
in the dearest and the noblest union which adorns 
and irradiates existence—the union of manly strength 
with shrinking beauty; of the clear eye to look upon, 
and the bold heart to encounter peril, with the step 
hesitating and timid as a fawn! of skill to do and 
will to dare, with affection to sustain and fortitude to 
endure; of man, fashioned in comeliness and radiant 
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with virtue, with woman, the celestial link that binds 
him to a purer state! With a pledge as dear as it 
was enduring, they had sworn to preserve that union 
until it should be merged into that most glorious, 
holiest and most beautiful of all, which is effected in 
death—when their souls, stripped of the mortal coils 
which encumbered them, and wafted on the wings 
of love, should soar upward and onward, until side 
by side, inseparable as in life, and inseparable for¬ 
ever, they intoned their hymns of praise with the 
choir which surrounds the Eternal! 

Could a woman capable of conceiving such a 
pledge ever falter, much less prove unfaithful? 
Never. And Miss Gillespie was as unmoved by the 
insinuations of those around her, as is the calm and 
placid moon by the howlings of a hungry wolf. 

As the two orphans sat apart, occasionally ex¬ 
changing a few words, and then relapsing into 
silence, the first lieutenant, an old and worthy officer, 
who, from the want of family influence, bad long 
been denied promotion, touched by the sadness of the 
fair captive, approached and respectfully accosted 
them. He first confined himself to inquiries respect¬ 
ing their health and comfort, and made some cheer¬ 
ing observations on their prospects of liberation. 
He then, after musing a few moments, left them 
and whispered a few words to the officer of the deck. 
The latter nodded intelligence, and immediately gave 
an order which required those of the crew hovering 
about to go forward to aid in its execution. The 
lieutenant then returning said, “ Young lady, may I 
speak a few words with you?” and leading her a 
few steps from where her brother sat, continued, “ I 
have two daughters at home, one of them about your 
age, and when 1 think how I should feel if either of 
them were in your almost unprotected situation, I 
sympathize deeply with you. Indeed I am not the 
only one. There is a general feeling among the offi¬ 
cers to protect you if need be. You may rely upon 
our disposition to serve you—and now answer me 
frankly—Does your extreme sadness proceed solely 
from your detention here, and the escape and appa¬ 
rent desertion of your friend ?” 

“ Oh no, sir!” cried she, immeasurably relieved 
by his words, “ whatever may have induced Mr. 
Talbot to leave us, I am sure that he has acted for 
the best. You judge rightly,” she added, “ in sup¬ 
posing that I have other cause of anxiety than what 
proceeds from our detention, which, if we be not 
most unjustly dealt by, must terminate so soon. I 
have not dared to tell my brother what horrid fears 
distract me, for I know he would attempt something 
violent, that would most probably separate us, and I 
love my only protector.” 

“ Our fears then are not unfounded, and the mys¬ 
tery of that night is partly solved,” said the lieuten¬ 
ant, in a soliloquizing lone. 

“ What night ? Of what mystery do you speak ?” 
.exclaimed the lady. 

“ Of the night you came on board. But is it pos¬ 
sible you are ignorant of what I allude to ?” 

“I have not the most remote idea; Frank and I 
slept soundly the whole night, and did not awake 


| until late the next morning. I remember that at first 
| we thought that an attempt was being made to stu¬ 
pefy or smother us with something that was burned, 
but, as we were not molested, we concluded that we 
had been mistaken. For God’s sake, tell me what 
happened ?” 

“ Young lady,” he answered, “ I have ever since ■ 
sought an opportunity to speak to you; why is it 
that you have confined yourself below ?” 

“We often wished to come up,” she replied, “but 
were told that the count was too ill to be consulted, 
and that without his permission we could not leave 
the cabin. But do tell me all about that night, I im¬ 
plore you.” 

The lieutenant then informed her of the condition 
in which the count was found the next morning, and 
the general belief of the officers that his villainous 
design had been frustrated by Talbot or Gonzalez, 
who must have been concealed in the cabin. They 
conversed for some time, and before leaving her, he 
advised her, as the count was nearly well, to keep 
always near her brother, and to write a note to the 
American Consul in Havana, claiming his protection, 
promising that if she would send her note to him he 
would forward it at once to its destination. 

With diminished fear, and in a comparatively 
cheerful mood, Miss Gillespie returned to the cabin, 
and repeated to her brother such parts of her con¬ 
versation with the lieutenant as she thought she could 
safely confide to him. 

About the usual hour the breeze set in, and sailing 
“ majestically slow,” by the towering fortress on the 
one hand, and the gay and beautiful structures of the 
town, with its crowded wharves and numerous ship¬ 
ping on the other, the frigate, early in the afternoon, 
had anchored in the upper harbor of Havana. 

Frank Gillespie, who was no longer restricted to 
the cabin, watched his opportunity and slipped into 
the old lieutenant’s hand the note with which his 
sister had entrusted him. Soon after the ship had 
cast her anchor, the Captain of the Port came on 
board to pay his official visit. The lieutenant, who 
was on intimate terms with him, invited him down 
to his state-room, and there giving him the note, with 
the assurance that it was of very great importance, 
exacted a promise that he would transmit it without 
delay to the American Consul. The officer promised 
to attend punctually to the commission, and the kind- 
hearted lieutenant with great satisfaction saw him, a 
short time afterward, take his departure for the shore. 

Quite late in the afternoon, when the ship was 
moored, the count, unable to go himself, sent the 
first lieutenant to wait upon the admiral and report 
the ship. About dusk, and before he returned, a boat 
came alongside for Miss Gillespie and her brother. 
The person who came in charge stated that the Ame¬ 
rican Consul was absent and would not return for a 
day or twoj but that his wife had prepared a room 
for, and would gladly welcome them. The message 
ended with an entreaty that they would come at 
once. They needed no persuasion, and with alacrity 
making their brief preparation, and without meeting 
obstructions, which to the last they feared, with in- 
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describable joy they took their seats in the boat and 
bade adieu to their late floating prison. 

Talbot and Gonzalez, representing themselves as 
having escaped from a wreck, were kindly received 
at the little settlement where they landed, but instead 
of accepting the hospitalities which were freely ten¬ 
dered, they merely asked for a guide to conduct them 
into the interior, so fearful were they of being pur¬ 
sued. With much toil and privation, and at one time 
exposed to imminent peril, they reached the Reglos, 
a settlement opposite to the city of Havana, the very 
day on which the frigate arrived. 

Afraid to venture out before night-fall, one of them 
feigned to be sick, and the other remained as if to 
keep him company, in the small room of an obscure 
forida, which they occupied. They had remained 
for a very long time without seeing or hearing any 
one, when, about an hour after the ship had anchored, 
they heard footsteps on the creaking staircase, and 
one called out, “Is there any one above, Mar- 
guerita?” 

“There were two sailor-looking men there this 
morning,” replied a female voice, “ but they must 
have gone out, for I have heard nothing of them since 
dinner.” 

“We will see,” said the first voice. But Gon¬ 
zalez was too quick for him. He had started at the 
first word, and rising from the bed, which was at the 
side of the room, placed himself by the door, and 
quietly turning the bolt of the lock, withdrew the 
key. He then bent his head and listened attentively, 
taking care not to place it in a line with the key-hole. 

The party, consisting of three, came up in the 
meantime, and two of them proceeded to an adjoin¬ 
ing room, while one stopped and tried the door. In 
a few moments he rejoined his companions, saying, 
“ All safe, they are out.” 

When Gonzalez started up and hurried to the door, 
Talbot was struck as much by the expression of his 
countenance as by the movement itself, and he had 
continued to watch him in silent amazement. But he 
was soon convinced that his friend was not insane. 
When the person who tried the door had retired, 
Gonzalez, stepping lightly to the bed, whispered, 
“ Do n’t speak or make the slightest noise, it is the 
rascally steward, with some of the cut-throats •who 
resort to this side of the harbor. The count has some 
design afoot, and Providence has sent us just in time 
to save that unfortunate young lady.” 

Talbot needed no more, and with their faculties on 
the full stretch, they listened intently, and gathered 
almost every word of the conversation in the next room. 

It was a festival day in Havana. The clang of 
the bells had been incessant since noon, and the air 
reverberated with the almost uninterrupted discharge 
of artillery from the forts and men-of-war. There 
was no diminution of light with the setting of the 
sun, for the clouds which slowly floated along the sky, 
threw back the blaze of the illuminated city, while, 
like an undulating mirror, the harbor reflected the 
myriads of lights interspersed among the spars and 
rigging of the men-of-^ar. Along the shore, in each 
direction, bonfires were blazing, and from every point 


as well of the waters a3 the land, was heard the 
whizzing sound of the sinuous and beautiful rocket, 
which, exploding above and around with an unceasing 
feu de joie, filled the nir with its fiery flakes. The 
sound of music and the shouts of merriment com¬ 
mingled, and wafted by the breeze, fell gratefully 
upon the ear of the boatmen reclining upon their 
oars, and the distant sentinels making their solitary 
rounds on the ramparts of the castle. 

As the boat with Frank and his sister pushed off 
from the frigate, another, and much smaller one, that 
had hovered within the shadow of the ship, noise¬ 
lessly pursued the same direction. The first pulled 
for some distance up the river, until it had passed 
the city, and then stopped at one of the neat villas 
that lined its banks. The smaller boat, which, as the 
reader must have surmised, contained Talbot and 
Gonzalez, had been obliged to keep close within the 
other shore, to avoid observation. When the larger 
boat was turned toward the shore, the two friends, 
unseen themselves, distinctly saw all that passed. 

“ I do not understand this movement,” said Gon¬ 
zalez. “ They have stopped at a Posada, to which 
the citizens, in their evening rides, usually resort for 
refreshment. There must be some change in their 
plans since we heard them discuss it.” 

In the meantime, the party, (with the exception of 
one who remained by the boat,) had landed, and 
ascending the bank, opened the little wicker-gate and 
proceeded through the garden toward the house. 
Talbot and Gonzalez were about to pull across, and 
had nearly reached the line of light when the latter 
cried, “Hush! back, back your oars quickly, they 
are returning!” 

They again retreated within the shadow’s of the 
opposite bank, and saw two men, followed by a third, 
hurrying the lady rapidly toward the boat, into which 
they forced her, for it was evident that she w’as strug¬ 
gling. The moment she was placed in the boat, they 
again shoved off from the shore. 

“ I now understand it all,” whispered Gonzalez to 
his companion. “They have decoyed the brother 
into the house, and run off and left him. I am sure, 
too, that the lady is gagged, for she does not cry out, 
although she yet struggles desperately. Stop, stop ! 
What are you about?” he cried, as he saw Talbot 
begin to ply his oars with all his might. 

“ Do you ask me, with such a sight before us,” 
replied the latter, indignantly. 

“ Nay, lay on your oars, I beg, I entreat you. 
Your precipitation will ruin all. They are four, and 
W’ell armed—we are defenceless. They would slay 
us before we could cope with them, and then fare¬ 
well to all hopes of the lady’s rescue.” 

“ What shall we do, then?” said Talbot, as he de¬ 
spairingly rested his oar. 

“Follow them, as we at first proposed, and con¬ 
cert our plan after we have seen the place in which 
they mean to place her.” 

“ Gonzalez,” said Talbot, “ you have not so much 
at stake as I in this matter, and you are therefore 
less agitated and better qualified to adopt the course 
W’e should pursue. I will not be rash if I can help 
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it; but, come what may, I will not again lose sight of 
Mary. She has no father; her brother is torn from 
her. I am her sole protector. I will die before I 
desert her for an instant.” 

“ I have told you of my sister, Talbot,” said Gon¬ 
zalez, “ and you must know I have a motive that 
impels me, which is as powerful as your own. 
Love is your incentive, and revenge is mine. 
Yours is the most impetuous, but mine, as the more 
cautious, is more certain to effect its object. I pray 
you be moderate.” 

“I will, Gonzalez, with the condition I have 
named.” 

While they were speaking, they had not ceased to 
watch the movements of the larger boat, which 
pulled about half a mile farther up, and landed on the 
same side. The smaller boat following their mo¬ 
tions with the utmost caution, was run ashore a short 
distance below, and the two friends crept along under 
coyer of the thick brush that lined the bank, to within 
a few paces of the ruffians. A carriage was in 
waiting, the driver standing beside it. As soon as 
the latter saw them, he opened the door, let down 
the steps, and then ascended his box. Two of the 
gang forced the lady into the carriage, and followed 
after; the third closed the door and mounted beside 
the driver. While this was taking place, Talbot was 
endeavoring to free himself from the grasp of Gon¬ 
zalez, who tried to detain him. With a violent 
effort he succeeded, and springing forward, leaped 
upon the foot-board of the carriage just as the driver 
had applied the lash, and the horses started off at half 
speed. The remaining ruffian, seeing Talbot rush 
by, turned to pursue him and give the alarm, when 
Gonzalez sprung upon him, and violently struggling, 
they fell to the ground. 

The patriot, on the eve of a battle which is to de¬ 
cide the fate of his country; the secreted lover, im¬ 
patient for the footfall of the mistress of his affections; 
the young mother, beside the sick couch of an only 
child, are all less vigilant in their watchfulness, than 
the specious villain who seeks to hold a fair character 
with the world, while he covertly gives full indul¬ 
gence to his depraved and licentious appetites. 

The count had every reason to believe his plot 
well matured, and in a fair train for execution, and 
yet he felt restless and uneasy. The critical period 
between the conception and consummation of any 
conspiracy, even when the judgment sanctions and 
the true heart approves it, is the most trying of all the 
situations in which human nature can be placed ; but 
when the object is detestable, the means base and 
treacherous, and the agents employed unprincipled, 
then, the suspense is torturing—for the slightest acci¬ 
dent, the most trivial carelessness may frustrate, and 
the faithlessness of the least trusted agents betray the 
best concerted plot that was ever laid. 

For some days the count had feigned to be weaker 
than he really was, and no sooner had Frank and his 
sister left than he jumped up and leaned out of one 
of the ports to see them embark, and to satisfy him¬ 
self that no one from the ship accompanied them. 

It is said that the Evil One favors his own, and in 


this instance the adage was verified. No one had 
yet descended the side, and as the count cast his 
scrutinizing glance in every direction, his quick ear 
detected the light splash of an oar. Withdrawing 
instantly, he extinguished the lamp and excluded 
as well as he could, the light of the illumination 
which streamed through the opposite ports. Re¬ 
turning then to his first position, in a few moments, 
as his eye became accustomed to Ibe obscurity, he 
saw indistinctly the small boat which contained 
Talbot and Gonzalez. The outlines of the boat were 
alone visible, and he could not make out how many 
persons it contained. It was, he thought, most pro¬ 
bably, the boat of some poor fisherman, compelled to 
forego present enjoyment in order to procure to¬ 
morrow’s subsistence for himself and family. Guilt, 
however, is always suspicious, and without being 
able to assign to himself a reason for his misgivings, 
he summoned his steward and gave him a few hur¬ 
ried instructions. The latter, immediately leaving 
the apartment, slipped through one of the gun-deck 
ports as Talbot and Gonzalez had done before him, 
and, unseen from the upper-deck, descended into the 
boat just before it shoved off. The fears awakened 
(wherefore he could not tell) by the sight of the tiny 
boat, had induced the cpunt to change his entire plan. 
It was therefore that Talbot, when he found that the 
preconcerted plot they had heard discussed was not 
adhered to, determined not to lose sight of his mistress. 

When the large boat stopped at the posada, the 
orphans were conducted to a private room, the 
steward and two of the gang remaining without, soon 
after a servant-maid entered, and said that the con¬ 
sul’s lady was indisposed, and had sent her to beg 
that Miss Gillespie would come to her chamber. 
With unsuspecting alacrity the poor girl rose up and 
followed the maid. At a turn in the passage, she 
was seized, a gag instantly applied to her mouth, and 
then hurried to the boat. 

Frank, who, unsuspecting as his sister, sat in 
patient expectation, started up as he heard a stifled 
scream. At the same moment he was felled to the 
floor by a blow of the ruffian, who, with a heavy 
cudgel, had crept behind him. The miscreant then 
dragging the body into a closet opening from the 
room, hastened after his companions. 

The steward, as soon as the party landed at the 
posada, had dispatched a sure messenger to direct 
the carriage to proceed from the place where he 
knew it was in waiting, to the spot designated by 
the count in his last instructions. It was not distant, 
and, as we have seen, was at the appointed place be¬ 
fore the boat arrived. 

The steward and his party, warned by the count, 
had kept a vigilant look out, to ascertain if they were 
followed by anoiher boat; but, themselves in the 
broad glare of light, they could not catch the slightest 
glimpse of the one, which, much smaller and screened 
by the obscurity, hovered sufficiently near to observe 
them. 

The carriage, with the ruffians, the victim of their 
toils, and that victim’s determined champion, was 
driven at a rapid rate along the road which ran 
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parallel with the stream for a mile or more, when it i 
turned into one of the bye-roads on the right, which, 
as it was less frequented, they pursued at increased 
speed for nearly two hours. Overcome by terror 
and exhaustion, Miss G. had swooned away some 
time, and lay unnoticed on the back seat of the car¬ 
riage. At length they stopped at a gate on the left, 
and the driver’s companion got down to open it. 
Heretofore Talbot had remained at little risk, for the 
carriage was closed behind, but, as the man who dis¬ 
mounted would certainly wait until the carriage had 
passed through, in order to close the gate, he was 
exposed to certain peril of detection if he remained. 
The road was clear where it passed, and there was a 
slight ascent from it on the left, at the summit of 
which stood the gate. There was no bush or cover 
to conceal him, and to descend was out of the ques¬ 
tion. Beside the gate, on the right, was a large tree, 
that stood just within the inclosure. While Talbot 
hesitated what to do, the carriage ascended the slope, 
and as it passed through the gateway, one of the 
branches of the tree swept its roof. On the instant, 
quick as thought, Talbot caught hold of the limb, and 
swung himself into the tree. The rustling noise he 
made startled the man who stood beside the gale, 
and who had certainty been drinking freely. 

“Hallo! what’s that?” he cried, and springing up 
to the box, called out, “ Drive on! drive on! It’s a 
wild beast! But I ’ll have a shot at it,” he added, as 
the carriage rolled on, and turning partly round, he 
discharged his pistol into the tree. 

The driver, with an imprecation, had called out to 
his companion not to fire; but he was too late, and 
at the report the horses affrighted, ran off at full speed. 
The ruffians within the carriage, as well as the one 
without, were instantly awakened to a full sense of 
their danger. They were all acquainted with the 
place, and knew that a short distance ahead, certainly 
not more than a third of a mile, the road inclined 
short to the left, to avoid an old quarry, which had a 
precipitous fall of 15 or 16 feet. As cowardly as 
base, each one thought only of his own safety. The 
ruffian in front clambered over the roof and leaped 
off from behind; the others forced open a door and 
precipitated themselves, one after the other, and all 
fell with violence and more or less injured to the 
ground. 

Beside Miss Gillespie within the carriage, the 
driver alone remained, and he, with his feet pressed 
hard upon the foot-board, and with his body bent 
forward, bore his whole weight upon the reins. 
Although they passed with breathless velocity, he 
accurately noted every object along the road, and 
was prepared, at the critical moment, to turn the 
horses from the direction of the perilous chasm. 
With a quick eye and ready hand the instant that he 
saw the turn, with all his might he pulled upon the 
left hand rein. This over exertion ensured defeat, 
the rein snapped asunder with the strain, and the 
horses rushing headlong, were with the carriage pre¬ 
cipitated over the bank. The driver fell upon some 
fragments of rock, and laid senseless and immove¬ 
able. The horses, by their moans, and the faint 


efforts they made to extricate themselves, showed 
that they were severely bruised. Miss Gillespie laid 
on the battered side of the carriage, partially revived 
from her swoon by the shock she had sustained and 
the excruciating pain she felt. 

Talbot, unharmed by the discharge of the pistol, 
sprung to the ground, and hurried at his utmost 
speed after the carriage, as soon as he saw that the 
horses had run away. He passed the bodies of the 
ruffians on the road without heeding them, although 
one, rising up, called out and limped after him, and 
reached the spot a few minutes after the accident 
occurred. In his excited state, it was but the work 
of a moment to extricate his mistress, to press her 
to his bosom, to examine her hurts, and to hurry 
with her yet scarce animate body into the neighbor¬ 
ing wood. His first anxiety was for water, and pur¬ 
suing the declivity of the ground in a direction lead¬ 
ing from the road, he soon heard the trickling of a 
I rivulet. He laid his load gently beside it, and on 
examination discovered that Mary had received a 
severe cut in her head, which bled profusely, and 
that her left arm was broken. The loss of blood, the 
cooling effects of the water, which he freely applied, 
and the pain she endured, all accelerated her return 
to consciousness, and in a little while, was enabled 
to thank her lover in expressions, brief, indeed, but 
touching, and which, like the stamp of the mint on 
standard coin, are treasured by the heart that receives 
them in imperishable remembrance. They had no 
time, however, for interchange of feeling. They 
were strangers, and upon the grounds of a powerful 
and persevering enemy. It was necessary, there¬ 
fore, that they should leave the place as soon as pos¬ 
sible, in order that if overtaken, it might be on land 
not peopled with the myrmidons or subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the count. With the simple means at his 
disposal, the water which babbled at their feet, a few 
splints, made of the twigs which grew around them, 
and the bandages torn from his own garments, Talbot 
soon dressed the wounds, and temporarily assuaged 
the anguish which his mistress endured. She laid 
for some time without a movement or a murmur. 
The heavy air was laden with fragrance, and now 
and then the pattering on a leafwould tell howabun- 
dantly the dew had fallen. He watched her closely, 
in the hope that she was in a slumber, but he soon 
perceived that her features were occasionally flushed 
by intensity of pain. In truth, her arm had now 
begun to swell, and was exceedingly stiff and sore. 
He saw that it was necessary to procure shelter and 
medical attendance without delay. But whither 
should he proceed ? The night was now far advanced, 
I The pall of darkness was just lifting in the east; 
faint, tremulous lines of light began to stream along 
the sky, revealing a succession of ridges of vapor, 
through which, with lessening ray, the morning star 
occasionally glimmered. The laborers would soon 
be abroad, and it was indispensably necessary to pro¬ 
ceed. Prevailing upon Mary to make an effort, he 
was with the greatest difficulty enabled to support 
her, while they slowly threaded their way through 
the thick undergrowth of the woodland. After wan- 
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dering a short time, they came to a hedge of cactus, 
some of the plants in full bloom, the brilliant tints of 
their gorgeous (lowers heightened and suffused by the 
golden rays of the now rising sun. They turned into 
a path which led alorgthe hedge toward the high-road. 
On their right, towering above the tangled brushwood, 
were many trees, mostly large, and some of them 
magnificent. The most conspicuous were the assumah, 
theya yati, and the robla,* but the grandest and most 
beautiful, all of the lordly frangipan, with its deep-green 
leaves and thickly studded scarlet blossoms. On the 
other side of the hedge was an extensive field of sugar¬ 
cane, in all the rich luxuriance of a matured and 
abundant crop. An immense mass of foliage, of the 
liveliest green, thick and impenetrable in its growth, 
its tops waved gracefully in i he wind with a rustling 
sound that was borne onward until it died away in 
the distance. On the opposite side, visible through 
the hedge, the field was skirted by a forest, which, 
ascending a slope behind it, and becoming thinner as 
it ascended, left only a few trees scattered here and 
there along the ridge which bounded the western 
horizon. But Mary, striving to conceal her weak¬ 
ness and suppress the moans that were every instant 
rising to her lips, and Talbot, who was wholly en¬ 
grossed by anxiety for her, could neither of them 
enjoy the natural beauties of the scene. 

When they had proceeded a few hundred yards, 
they came to a small gate set in an opening in the 
hedge. Talbot soon forced it open, and they emerged 
upon a wagon-road which ran between the hedge and 
the cane. But Mary could proceed no farther, and 
seating her on the road-side, Talbot, himself in a 
state of indescribable anxiety, tndeavored to cheer 
her with hopes of speedy relief. 

CHAPTER V. 

The first lieutenant returned to the frigate about 
half an hour after Frank and his sister had left, and 
was delighted to hear that the American consul had 
sent for them. Soon after he had made his report, 
the count ordered his boat, and left the ship. Sup¬ 
posing that he was summoned ashore by some of the 
letters he had received, the old lieutenant little 
dreamed that the departure of his commander, in any 
manner, had reference to the orphans. He believed 
them safe, and with many claim - upon his attention, 
dismissed them readily from his mind. 

The count steered his boat to the usual landing- 
place, and hiring a caleche, proceeded directly to the 
western gate. Here he was detained but a moment, 
for the officer immediately coming out, recognized 
his rank, and he was allowed to pass. Impatient of 
delay he took the reins himself, and drove with a 
speed proportioned to the ardor of his licentious 
passion, and his vindictive yearning, by its grati¬ 
fication, to wreak vengeance upon her lover—whose 
hand he felt sure had before frustrated him. There 
was' a near cut through a neighboring plantation, 
which struck a road leading to the rear of his hacienda, 
and saved upward of two mites in distance. As he 
* Spelt as they are pronounced. 


was well acquainted with the owner of the planta¬ 
tion, without hesitation he took the road through it. 
Once or twice he thought that he heard the sound of 
horses hoofs at a rapid pace ahead of him, but the 
rattling of the vehicle he was in rendered the sound 
uncertain, and he took it for granted that he was 
mistaken. When he reached the rear of the building 
he alighted, and liberally recompensing the driver, 
opened the postern gate with a key he carried, and 
proceeded directly to the house. To the attendant 
who obeyed his summons, he said impatiently, 

“ The young lady, where is she?” 

“In her chamber,” was the reply, and in obe¬ 
dience to a gesture of the count, the servant pro¬ 
ceeded along the corridor and approached an apart¬ 
ment at its extremity. 

“Fools! Why have they put her there?” mut¬ 
tered the count. 

“ Senor ?” 

“ Stand aside, sir!” and pushing by, he threw 
open the door and entered the apartment As he did 
so, he started back appalled and terrified. Propped 
on a bed, catching her breath with difficulty, was a 
dying woman. The blood was streaming from her 
mouth, and at each respiration gurgled in her throat. 
It was the young, the once pure and lovely Espe- 
ranza, the sister of Gonzalez. By the bedside stood 
the brother, regarding him with a look of fixed and 
deadly hatred. But he moved not his arm from the 
sinking form it supported. The unhappy girl with 
staring eyes and outstretched hands, uttering inar¬ 
ticulate and guttural sounds, strove in vain to speak 
to them. In the effort the attenuated chords of life 
were snapped asunder, and she fell back a corpse. 

“ Conde de Urena,” said Gonzalez, “ behold your 
work! I came here to protect Ihe victim of your 
present plot—little dreaming of the sight that awaited 
me. That poor girl must be avenged! You or I, 
one or both, must bear Esperanza company.” As he 
looked toward the bed his voice softened with emo¬ 
tion, but recovering himself instantly, he advanced 
to the door and bolted it; ihen drawing a pair of pis¬ 
tols from his bosom, he sternly added as he presented 
them, “ take your choice.” 

“Not now! not here! to-morrow! any time! any 
where else!” said the count, his cheek blanched and 
his brow beaded with perspiration. 

“Here! Upon this spot! This very instant!” 
shouted Gonzalez. “ Vile seducer and murderer,” 
he added, “ you have killed your man ! Where is 
your vaunted courage? Will that arouse you?” 
and he struck him a fierce blow. The count’s face 
flushed, he clutched the weapon, and turning to Gon¬ 
zalez with a look as vindictive as his own, sternly 
motioned him to take his position. How corroding 
is the effect of vice! Time was when the unhappy 
nobleman would have shrunk in horror from the 
contaminating touch of one guilty of a crime, the 
dreadful consequences of which, in all the appalling 
majesty of death, were then before him. And yet, 
more fiend-like than such a wretch, he stood in all 
the concentrated hatred of a duelist, prepared to take 
the life of the brother of his victim. By a career of 
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vice, the once honorable man had been converted 
into a demon. 

The combatants confronted each other, leveled 
their weapons, and fired so simultaneously that the 
reports sounded as one. The pistol of Gonzalez was 
struck from his hand and one of his fingers shattered. 
Heedless of the pain, as the reverberation ceased, he 
bent forward to see if his adversary were unhurt. 
Partially concealed by a spiral wreath of smoke, the 
couut stood seemingly unscathed before him. But 
the moment after his weapon dropped, he pressed his 
hand to his side, and casting a look of anguish and 
despair upon the corpse of the woman he had ruined, 
tottered, reeled, and fell heavily upon the floor! 
The threat of Gonzales was verified. Almost instan¬ 
taneously, two souls were summoned to their dread 
account. 

When Gonzalez sprung upon the boatman from 
behind, he took him so much by surprise that he had 
hurled him over and pointed a dagger to his throat 
before he could muster presence of mind enough to 
defend himself. 

“Villain,” said Gonzalez, “lie still, and answer 
me truly, or I pin you to the earth. I already know 
enough to tell if you deceive me. As you value 
your life, say where has that carriage gone ?” 

“ A la hacienda Frangipina, seiior.” 

“ Why does n’t it go to Mariel, as first intended?” 

“ Yo no say, senor.” 

“ Will you swear that what you tell me is true?” 

“ Si, senor, por mi alma.” 

“ Pshaw! Your soul is forfeit.” 

“Por la Senora Nueslra.” 

“ Well, I ’ll believe you, for my countrymen never 
deceive when they swear. ‘ by our Lady.’ ” 

He then permitted him to rise, and proceeded to 
question him further. He soon found that the ruffian 
could be as readily employed to defeat as to forward 
a nefarious plot. Gonzalez knew the hacienda well, 
and with the aid of the boatman procured a horse and 
was enabled to reach it some ten minutes before the 
count. Like the latter, he too had asked for la seno- 
rita, (the young lady,) and by a similar mistake of the 
servant, who knew nothing of the plot, he was shown 
to his sister’s chamber. He had heard of her ruin, 
but knew not that she had been decoyed from their 
father’s roof. He found her very ill, and her agita¬ 
tion at seeing him brought on a profuse and fatal 
hemorrhage. All this, let it be borne in mind, occur¬ 
red before the carriage had entered the grounds. 

When Frank recovered his consciousness in the 
closet where he was confined, he could not conceive 
where he was, or what had befallen him. By slow 
degrees the events of the night were recalled to his 
recollection, and in great alarm he began to grope 
about in the darkness. When he found the door, 
and vainly tried to open it, he knocked and shouted 
loud and vehemently. The landlord and several 
others, astonished at the uproar, hurried to the parlor 
and threw open the closet-door. To their rapid and 
noisy questioning he could only reply in his own 
tongue, which was to them unintelligible. When, 
however, by his gestures, the landlord understood 


that he complained of ill treatment in his house, he 
swore that the stranger must be some robber, who 
had concealed himself in the closet, and that some 
one in passing had locked the door. Improbable as 
was this supposition, in face of the mark of the blow 
which Frank exhibited, all present concurred in pro¬ 
fessing that they believed it true. A police officer 
was accordingly sent for, and the unhappy youth 
taken to the guard-house. The next morning he was 
summoned before the alcalde, who, too indolent to 
send to the frigate to identify the prisoner, and, to do 
him justice, wholly discrediting the latter’s statement 
of being thrust into the closet, condemned him to be 
transported for six months to the Castle St. Juan de 
Ulloa, off Vera Cruz, the last place held by Spain on 
the eastern shore of North America, and next to the 
last held by her on the continent. 

Frank was taken immediately on board of a trans¬ 
port filled with troops and convicts, the first to re¬ 
cruit the garrison, the last to assist in repairs of the 
old, and the construction of additional fortifications. 
The youth, although well-grown, it was evident was 
not accustomed to, and could not perform manual 
labor. The alcalde had therefore sent a message to 
the commander of the detachment, recommending 
that he should be assigned to some light employment. 
The magistrate saw that the youth was a foreigner, 
he believed him to be a vagrant if nothing else, and 
he.knew that hands of all descriptions were needed 
at that fortress. He therefore made no inquiries. 
That afternoon the transport sailed. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Talbot and Mary were successful in reaching the 
city unpursued, and had been four days in the Ame¬ 
rican Consul’s house, before, through his exertions, 
they discovered the departure and destination of 
Frank Gillespie. The sister was grievously dis¬ 
tressed, and mourned her brother as dead, but Talbot 
pledged himself to follow and attempt his rescue, and 
although the fractured bone of her arm was not well 
I knit together, she determined to accompany her 
lover as far as she could. Talbot was provoked to 
the resolution, to say nothing of a more generous 
impulse, by the refusal of the Spanish authorities to 
take cognizance of the subject. "And Mary felt that 
without impropriety she could proceed to some one 
of the small ports on the route to Vera Cruz, if not to 
the latter place itself. She hired a servant to supply 
the place of the one drowned in the privater, and 
felt more reconciled to the peril to which Talbot 
would be exposed, from the assurance of Gonzalez 
that he would share the enterprise. The latter, dread¬ 
ing more assassination by some of the connections of 
the late count, than any legal investigation, kept 
himself secreted in the city, but was frequently 
visited by Talbot. 

The only vessel in port bound in the direction of 
Vera Cruz was an American brig, advertised for 
Sisal. In her they engaged their passage, and after 
night-fall Gonzalez, in disguise, accompanied them 
on board. At break-of-day the next morning, they 
sailed with a fair wind, and had gained some distance 
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Dy sunset, when it fell calm, and with the land upon 
one side, and an expanse of water on the other, 
the vessel rode with graceful ease upon a prolonged 
but gentle undulation. The golden rays of the set¬ 
ting sun mingled in the zenith with the soft and sil¬ 
very light of the moon in her meridian, and a long 
and lovely twilight followed. Seated on deck, apart 
from their companions, (for Gonzalez was too con¬ 
siderate to intrude,) Mary and her lover mused long 
and deeply. The hour and the scene were calculated 
to dispel their anxieties and to soothe their cares. 
When either was depressed—he, with the sad thought 
that of all his race he stood alone—she, that she was 
an orphan, and that her brother was perhaps lost to 
her forever, a glance around and above would give 
their thoughts a holier and more soothing direction; 
for the works of the Great Architect, the teeming 
earth, the slumbering sea, the brilliant sky, all pro¬ 
claimed in language unheard but felt that mercy is 
His great and most peculiar attribute. It was indeed I 
a lovely scene! Directly overhead, the moon shone 
forth in serene and unclouded lustre; a little lower, 
the fiery mars peered forth; then the resplendent orb 
of Jupiter, and in the same direct line, but just above 
the horizon, the beautiful Venus sunk to rest, en¬ 
veloped in a mantle yet rich with the gorgeous rays 
of the sun which had preceded her. They remained 
on deck until a late hour of the night, for whenever 
they went below they were annoyed with the hum 
and fretted with the sting of the mosquito. At last 
they parted, Talbot throwing himself upon the deck, 
and Mary retired to her berth and soon fell asleep. 
If the waking hours of that pure-minded girl had 
been those of endurance, the visions of that night 
were ample compensation. Reclined upon her nar¬ 
row bed, with the folds of the mosquito-net tucked 
closely around her, while, like the Cossacks before 
Ismael, the multitudinous insects strove to enter, she 
was either in fancy communing with the man she 
loved, or with Frank and her father knelt beneath 
the cotton-tree which shaded the grave of her mother, 
and listened to the gentle wave as it rippled upon 
the beach, while from the jeweled sky, fit canopy, 
for such a scene, the Omniscient eye seemed to look 
down approving. 

Among the crew there was a dandy sailor who 
took especial pride in his flowing locks, and evidently 
sought to attract the notice of the lady passenger. 
The day before they reached Sisal, seizing an oppor¬ 
tunity when Talbot and Gonzalez were below, he 
passed once or twice by the place where she sat on 
deck, and at length catching her eye, with a mean¬ 
ing look dropped a letter at her feet, and immediately 
retired. Mary had been beset with so many dangers 
of late; had been so often nearly ensnared by plots, 
that she at once imagined the letter to contain a 
friendly warning. She therefore hastily picked it 
up and ran below. It proved to be a genuine love- 
letter, and despite her sadness and the anxiety of her 
position, she laughed outright as she read it. Her 
unusual merriment drew Talbot to her side, and after 
exacting a promise from him that he would in no 
manner notice, or betray a knowledge of its contents, 


she placed the letter in his hands, saying, “ Do n’t be 
jealous—I will be true, although the offer is a tempt¬ 
ing one.” Verbatim et literatim, it ran thus: 

“ dear Mary is a name so sweet, 
i loves to spell it as i loves to eat. i kiles the 
ropes to spell it, i scratches it with a marlingspike 
on the rale, charming Miss Mary i addores you when 
you walkes the deck so gracefull as a swan a swim¬ 
ming of a Rivver, i looks down upon you from the 
top as you moves backards and forrards so musically, 
i wishes that I was a hauk to pounce down upon you 
and carry you of like aDuy in my Arms to sura luvly 
ileand in the sea. Sweetest Miss Mary i isent a 
Lofer, for my Parrents is respectible and my father 
ones a Large factory in New Jersy, whar he makes 
a Grate quontity of paper, not your common Rap¬ 
ping paper, but big sheets for the Nusepapers, and 
sum a grate deal Finer for Riling upon than this, 
which is the best i can gett i is unfortunit Miss 
Mary but i isent a imposter for my Father is ever so 
Rich and will give plenty of munny if i will cum 
home and help him in his bizziness. but i cant go 
home nor no whars els onless you will smile upon 
me i offers you all my prospicts. if you will eccept 
my sute if your charming buzzom feels any pitty for 
a poor Retch who loves you to dispare, and you will 
cast them sweet killing ise on me, as you airesthe 
deck, you will Jiten my hart of its hevvy lode and 
make it swim in Blis. Yours furever until deth. 

• Cirus Lambert.” 

Poor Lambert! 

«It were all one, 

That he should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it.” 

But love, like faith, comes by inspiration, and 
whether it be a milk-maid or a goddess, a man has a 
right to worship the object of bis affections. As we 
have seen, the maiden’s first impulse was to merri¬ 
ment ; but she soon perceived that the man was in 
earnest, and from motives of delicacy and compas¬ 
sion she remained below the remainder of the pas¬ 
sage. The confinement was a brief one. The next 
afternoon they reached Sisal, and were hospitably 
welcomed by an American merchant, to whom Tal¬ 
bot had letters from our consul in Havana. Mary 
was immediately taken to the gentleman’s house and 
cordially greeted by his wife, who insisted upon her 
becoming an inmate of the family during her stay. 
An offer most gratefully accepted. When the mer¬ 
chant was told of their contemplated adventure he 
became a zealous coadjutor; chartered for them a 
small, fast-sailing felucca, and purchased a cargo of 
salt, in order that it might be supposed she was on 
one of her usual trading voyages. He also procured 
for Talbot and Gonzalez, dresses such as are worn 
by the crews of these vessels. 

Determined not to lose a moment, as soon as the 
arrangements were completed our adventurers set 
sail. Talbot with difficulty tearing himself from his 
mistress, who clung to him in all the reckless aban¬ 
donment of grief. Coasting along the shore, they 
passed Alvarado and anchored the second evening 
under Anton Lizardo, until the moon went down. 
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They then lifted their anchor, and passing between 
Sacrificios Island (where a Spanish corvette lay) and 
the main land, they entered the port of Vera Cruz 
unobserved. 

Although necessary for the prosecution of their 
plan, yet coming to Vera Cruz, in one contingency, 
very much increased their difficulties. It was in¬ 
dispensable that tidings of their arrival should not 
reach the castle, and yet they would certainly be 
communicated by the first flag of truce that passed 
over. They therefore determined to dispose of their 
small cargo at once—lay in a return one, make their 
remaining preparations, and with a telescope ex¬ 
amine the works of the castle, to decide on which 
point they could with least danger approach, until 
near enough to execute the stratagem they had 
devised. 

The south front of the castle, facing the city, was 
223 varas, or four hundred and forty yards, including 
the south-west and south-east bastions. Along this 
front were 34 guns mounted en barbette, i. e., without 
embrasures. The south-west curtain was the nearest, 
directly facing, and half a mile distant from the town. 
Toward the north-east, protecting the sea front, was 
a tower bastion, which mounted a heavy gun on a 
pivot. This tower bastion, nearly triangular in shape, 
was completely isolated—its base line being fifty 
yards distant from the north-east, or outside curtain 
of the castle, with the water flowing between them 
—as also between the north-east and north-west faces 
of the tower bastion and the outwork—in a space 
forty-two feet in width. The outwork itself was 
very strongly fortified—indeed the strongest part of 
the fortification, as defending the point which, at the 
time of its construction, was deemed most likely to 
be attacked—as the engineer had not foreseen that 
before an attack, the castle and the town might be 
separately held by belligerents The adventurers 
determined to make direct for a postern in the south¬ 
east front, where there was a landing of 2 or 3 steps, 
leading to a narrow platform, also of stone, which 
opened into a covered way. Along the wall, be¬ 
tween the south-west bastion and the postern, were 
three or four rings inserted, to which, in time of 
peace, vessels were ordinarily made fast, to ride 
under the lee of the castle during the terrific gales so 
prevalent in the winter months. 

At an early hour the next morning they started, and 
a number of the inhabitants who had heard of their 
intention to sail, were gathered on the sea-wall to 
see if they could escape both the fire from the castle 
and the pursuit of the corvette, then getting under 
way from her anchorage at Sacrificios. They cheered 
the boat as she left the harbor, and the loud vivas 
being heard by the garrison of the castle, several shot 
were fired from the south-west bastion, which dis¬ 
persed the assemblage. A moment after the little 
felucca was seen standing boldly out, and a signal 
was made from the castle to the corvette, while 
several guns were brought to bear upon the daring 
little vessel—for hitherto all attempts to pass had 
been made at night. The gunner stood by one 
of the guns on the ramparts, and was about to 


apply the lighted match, when his movement was 
arrested by an officer calling out, “Hold! it is a 
friend.” 

As soon as the felucca was well outside the pier, 
she hoisted the Spanish ensign, and with a loud 
hurra from Talbot and Gonzalez, stood directly for 
the castle. From the ramparts of the town were 
instantly heard shouts of execration, and several 
muskets were discharged, but without effect, and be¬ 
fore one of the heavy guns could be prepared and 
trained, the felucca was close under the walls of the 
castle. As supposed deserters, they were received 
with apparent cordiality mingled with distrust, and 
were conducted forthwith before the commandant, 
who interrogated them long and closely. They re¬ 
presented themselves, Talbot as a merchant whose 
property had been confiscated in consequence of his 
inability to meet his portion of a forced loan, and 
subsequently sent to Xalapa for some remarks he had 
made on the tyrannical course of the government. 
Gonzalez professed to have been a resident of the 
latter town, and that he had long been placed in sur¬ 
veillance for his political opinions. That with his 
companion he had concerted and carried into execu¬ 
tion their plan of escape. The tale seemed plausible, 
but the commandant was not thoroughly satisfied, and 
although he let them go at large, directed that they 
should be strictly watched. 

The boat was made fast to one of the ring-bolts 
secured in the wall in the south-east face of the 
castle near the postern, and kept in her position by a 
line fastened to a light kedge astern. Her bow was 
about two fathoms or twelve feet from the landing. 
From the surface of the water to the summit-level of 
the parapet was about thirty-five feet. 

The two friends had feigned to be anxious to get 
away, but the commandant withheld his consent, 
intending first more thoroughly to satisfy himself of 
their character. They rejoiced at the delay, even 
while they knew that it exposed them to increased 
hazard of detection. 

Availing themselves of the privilege to wander 
about the works, they looked anxiously in every 
direction for Frank. In every direction but one they 
had looked in vain, and at last., almost in despair, 
Talbot approached the quarters of the commandant. 
Here, in the last place to have been expected, he 
found the object of hisseareh in a kind of open office, 
employed in converting into intelligible English some 
documents written by an illiterate translator. At the 
sight of him Frank started up, and was about to rush 
toward him, but resumed his seat when he saw 
Talbot place his finger on his lip, and by a gesture 
indicated that the sentry who stood near by, was ob¬ 
serving them. On a small shelf just within the door, 
stood a can of water, with a drinking-cup beside it. 
Talbot stepping quickly within the door-way, asked 
the youth in Spanish for a drink of water. The latter, 
understanding him, handed the cup, at the same time 
closely watching every movement of his friend. 
The sentry had in the meantime advanced to the door, 
and stood looking in. Talbot drank with seeming 
thirst, and returning the cup with a simple “ gratias ,” 
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contrived to slip a bit of paper, unseen, into the 
hands of Frank. 

That night, Frank, complaining of the heat, ob¬ 
tained permission of the officer of the day to sleep 
on the south-east bastion, or bastion of St. Crispin, 
upon which the land-breeze blew, provided that 
he did so under the eye of the sentinel posted 
there. 

Gonzalez laid himself down at the foot of the stone 
stairway or ramp, which led from the court of the 
castle below to the parapet above. 

Between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning, shortly 
after the sentinels had been relieved, when the moon 
had set, and the light of the stars was intercepted by 
masses of clouds wafted over from the land, Talbot, 
with his cloak thrown around him, and a cap on his 
head, such as were worn by the officers, ascended 
the stairway, mounted the parapet, and advanced di¬ 
rectly toward the sentinel near whom Frank had laid 
down. 

The sentinel, taking it for granted that it was the 
officer of the day who approached, (for Talbot had 
observed, and now closely imitated his gait,) did not 
challenge until the latter was almost within the point 
of his bayonet. As he brought his musket to a charge, 
demanding the watchword, Talbot pushed the point 
of the weapon suddenly aside, and rushing upon, 
threw over and fell upon the sentinel. Frank now 
sprung up, and found that Talbot held .the soldier by 
the throat with so mucli force that he was nearly 
strangled. Together they soon securely tied and 
gagged him. At a motion from Talbot, who, putting 
on the soldier’s cap, and shouldering his musket, 
resumed the round, Frank fastened a cord (which the 
former threw to him) to one of the barbette-guns, and 
let himself down the face of the wall, landing upon 
the narrow stone ledge a short distance from the boat. 
While he was doing this, Gonzalez had stealthily 
crawled up the ramp or stairway, and creeping along 
the parapet, in like manner, lowered himself down 
beside the youth. Talbot then placing the musket 
by the gun, with the soldier’s cap upon, and his cloak 
around it, followed their example, and reached his 
companions in safety. One of them then swam out 
and cut the rope which held the boat by the stern, 
but, on his return, found his' companions in conster¬ 
nation. A padlock had been put upon the chain, and 
in vain they strove to part the bolt. At this moment 
the clouds had swept by, and they were thrown into 
despair by hearing the sentinel on the south-west 
bastion call out, “ Qui viv." In desperation they 
all sprung into the boat as the sentinel discharged his 
musket, and gave the alarm. With the strength 
which despair alone can give, they seized the chain, 
and with one mighty effort tore the bolt from the 
stern of the boat with a crash. The alarm was now 
general, and there was not an instant to be lost. 
Pushing boldly from the landing, they hoisted their 
sail with expedition, and stood diagonally across to¬ 
ward the main land, carefully keeping themselves in 
a line with the angle of the south-east bastion. There 
was great confusion in the garrison, several of the 
large guns were discharged, and volleys of musketry 


were fired in the direction they pursued. The balls 
flew wide of the mark, and as the felucca was now 
under rapid headway, they began to congratulate 
themselves that they were out of danger, when, by a 
discharge of the heavy pivot-gun on tho tower- 
bastion, loaded with grape, Gonzalez was struck 
down, mortally wounded. 

The felucca reached Sisal in safety, but Talbot and 
Mary deeply and unceasingly mourned the loss of 
their true and invaluable friend. And Frank bitterly 
grieved that his freedom should have been purchased 
at such a sacrifice. He was, indeed, worthy of all 
regret—but a cloud had overshadowed his sun of 
life. He would have brooded over his sister’s shame 
until existence had become a burthen, and his im¬ 
pulsive nature might by unlawful means have sought 
relief in the cold embrace of death. He perished 
in a work of charity, and it is to be hoped that 
He who, 

“ When all our souls were forfeit, 

Could the advantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy,” 

in His abounding mercy, forgave one act of passion 
for the redeeming merits of the cause wherein the 
unhappy Gonzalez met his death. 

There was only one vessel at Sisal, bound at an early 
day to the United States, and her destination was New 
Orleans. Frank, his sister and Talbot, accordingly 
took passage in her, and reached the south-west pass 
of the Mississippi just as a gale was coming on. 
The country above had been overflowed by recent 
heavy rains, and what between the current from 
within, and the swell without, they were greeted 
with a magnificent spectacle. The waves of the 
gulf, driven before the gale, which had soon become 
terrific, encountered the onward sweep of the waters 
of the mighty river. The sight forcibly reminded 
them of Rebecca’s exclamation in Ivanhoe, “ God of 
Jacob 1 it is like the pneeting of two oceans moved by 
adverse tides!” 

Nearly the whole period of their stay was em¬ 
braced in one uninterrupted storm, but the mag¬ 
nificence of the scenery compensated for the in¬ 
clemency of the weather. Vegetation was still in 
full luxuriance, and the moss, pendent from the trees, 
and saturated with incessant rain, like dripping gar¬ 
ments swayed to and fro in the wind, while low, 
rugged clouds trailed along but a short distance over¬ 
head, and a gray semi-transparent mist floated above 
the surface of the ground. The “Mississippi,” un¬ 
usually turbid, and swollen to the utmost capacity of 
its banks, with its mighty whirls and eddies, rushed 
impetuously on, bearing on its surface many a vestige 
of the devastation it had caused. Nor were the 
works of art, cluntsy and unsymmetrical though 
they were, wanting to the scene, spreading no sail 
to the breeze, but drifting idly with the current, 
the arks and the broad-horns were whirled by 
with a rapidity that seemed to defy management. 
Wafted over the water frequently came the wild and 
not unmelodious sound of the bugle, while in the 
stillness of the night were heard the manly and sono¬ 
rous voices of the boatmen singing, 
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“ The boatman dance, the boatman sing, 

The boatman up to every thing. 

When the boatman gets on shore, 

He spends his money and workB for more. 

. Dance, boatman, dance— 

Dance, boatman, dance—dance all night till broad day¬ 
light, 

And go home with the girls in the morning.” 

Steam was just beginning to be introduced, and the 
soothing solitudes of nature to be disturbed by the 
monotonous clank of machinery. Our party availed 
themselves of an upward-bound steamboat, and slowly 
ascended the Mississippi, whose turbid and swollen 
waters rolled far and wide beyond their usual boun¬ 
daries. The river was filled with broken rafts, drift 
logs, and half-sunken and floating trees. The danger 
of running upon a snag, or encountering a sawyer, 
was great and impending. The current was so strong 
that their boat, although striving to keep in shore, 
would frequently be caught by a whirl or an eddy, 
and like a stray leaf upon a rivulet, would be turned 
round and round until striking against a tree, it would 
be sent into the mid current and again be carried for 
miles among the trees, from whose verdant tops the 
birds that had remained undisturbed by the rush and 
the roar beneath, flew at the boat’s approach, as if 
aware that their only enemy was man. They also 
ascended the Ohio, whose limpid waters, gliding with 
a strong but not impetuous current, have won for it 
the name of beautiful. When they stood upon the 


crest of the Alleghany, and saw mountains, “ hills 
and plains as graceful in their sweep as the arrested 
billows of a mighty sea, and recollected that more 
boundless than the view, that verdant sweep is un¬ 
interrupted until the one extreme is locked'in the fast 
embrace of thick-ribbed ice, and the other is washed 
by the phosphorescent ripple of the tropic, while on 
either side is heard the murmuring surge of a wide¬ 
spread and magnificent ocean,”* their hearts bounded 
with exultation as they thought of the unrivaled des¬ 
tinies of their country. As if on the high altar of the 
land of his nativity, Talbot, who had wandered far 
and wide, could not withhold his pledge of devotion, 
and the heartfelt exclamation escaped him, 

<! By travel taught, I can attest 
I love my native land the best.” 

The commissioned officer, not unknown to fame, 
met with none of the obstacles which the friendless 
orphan had encountered, and Talbot’s estate was 
settled without difficulty. 

When the chastening hand of time had hallowed 
the memories of the dead, and substituted a Christian 
resignation for the bitterness of early grief, Edward 
and Mary were united, and through a since much 
checkered life, neither time nor circumstance, nor 
prosperity, nor distress, has for one instant abated 
a feeling which is fixed and unalterable as their 
future destinies. 

* Froraa speech of the author’s, 1844. 
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CHAPTER I. 

0 God! to clasp those fingers close, 

Ami yet to feel so lonely! 

To see a light on dearest brows, 

Which is the daylight only! 

Elizabeth B. Barrett. 

I was sitting one morning in the library of a 
friend, looking over a valuable collection of works 
of art, made during a five years residence abroad, 
and listening to his animated description of scenes 
and places now become familiar to every one who 
reads at all, through the medium of “Jottings,” 
“ Impressions,” and “ Travels,” with which the 
press abounds. 

Among the paintings were small copies in oil from 
Corregio, Guercino, Guido, and Rafaelle. There 
was a head of the latter, copied from a portrait 
painted by himself, and preserved in the Pitti Palace. 
With the slightest shade of hectic on the cheek, and 
the large unfathomable eyes looking into the great 
beyond, it was truly angelic in its loveliness. No 
wonder the man for whom nature had done so much, 
and who delighted in portraying the loftiest ideal 
beauty, no wouder he was called “divine!” 

“Here,” said my friend, lovingly holding forth one 
of those inimitable creations, the beauty of which 
once seen, haunts us for a lifetime, “ here is the far- 
famed ‘violin-player,’ the friend of Rafaelle. By 
the bye, I must tell you an anecdote I heard while 
abroad. There were two gentlemen sight-seers look¬ 
ing at pictures in the Vatican; one called to the other, 
who was at a short distance from him, ‘come, look 
at this, here is the celebrated violin-player.’ ‘Ah!’ 
said his companion, hastening toward him, ‘ Paga¬ 
nini!’ I give you the story as I heard it related for 
truth, and as a somewhat laughable example of 
traveled ignorance.” 

On one side of the room in which we were con¬ 
versing, stood a picture apart from all the others, 
which soon engrossed my entire attention. A young 
man was represented reclining on a couch, and 
wrapped in a robe falling in loose folds about his 
person. His countenance bore the traces of suffering, 
but his dark eyes were filled with the light of love, 
and hope, as they looked up into the face of a yflung 
female bending mournfully at his side. On the head 
of this female the artist had lavished all the love of 
genius. With the sunny hair parted on the fair fore¬ 
head, and the rich braids simply confined by a silver 
arrow—the dark eyes from which the tears seemed 
about to fall—the half-parted lips quivering as if from 
intense devotion—oh, it was transcendently lovely! 
The rest of the figure was in outline, but as vividly 
portrayed as some of those wondertiil illustrations 
by Flaxnmn, in which a single line reveals a story. 

“llow is this,” said I, after gazing long and earn¬ 


estly upon it, “ how is this?—why is the picture un¬ 
finished. And who was the painter?” 

“ The tale,” replied my friend, “ is a sad one; and 
if you are tired of looking at pictures and medals, I 
will relate it to you.” 

“ Not tired, yet I should like to hear the story to 
which this picture imparts an unusual interest.” 

“ You remember Paul Talbot, who left here some 
years ago to pursue the study of his art abroad.” 

“ I do, but that young man—sick—almost dying— 
I thought the face a familiar oue; but can that be 
Paul ?” 

“Alas! yes—he is dead!” and my friend dashed 
away a tear as he spoke. 

“ Dead!” repeated I. “ Paul Talbot dead! when 
did he die?” 

“ Not long before my return. Poor fellow! he 
endured much, and his career was nn exemplification 
of what a man of untiring energy can accomplish 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

“ Soon after the birth of Paul, his father died, 
leaving little, save a mother’s love and a stainless 
reputation to his infant son. 

• “Mr. Talbot was a man of refined taste, and had 
collected round him objects of which an amateur 
might be justly proud—and thus from childhood had 
been fostered Paul’s love for the beautiful. 

“Well educated and accomplished, Mrs. Talbot 
undertook the tuition of her child, and by giving 
lessons in drawing, painting miniatures on ivory, 
and small portraits in oil, kept herself and her boy 
above the pressure of want. Carefully she instilled 
into his tender mind those lofty principles of recti¬ 
tude, of uncompromising integrity, and that child¬ 
like trust in the goodness of an overruling Providence, 
which sustained him through all the trials of after 
years. 

“ How holy, how powerful is the influence of a 
mother! The father may do much, but the mother 
can do more toward the formation of the mind, and 
the habits of early childhood. Exercising a power, 
silent, yet refreshing as the dews of heaven, her least 
word, her lightest look, sinks deep into the hearts of 
her children, and moulds them to her will. How 
many men have owed all that has made them great 
to the early teachings of a mother's love! The father, 
necessarily occupied with business or professional 
duties, cannot give the needful attention to the minor 
shades in the character and disposition of his little 
ones, but the mother can encourage and draw out 
the latent energies of the timid, can check the bold, 
and exert an influence which may be felt not only 
through time, but through eternity. 

“ It was beautiful to see Paul Talbot standing by 
his mother’s side, with his childish gaze fixed upon 
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her face, while receiving instruction from her lips, 
and to hear him as he grew in years, wishing he was 
a man, that he might be enabled to supply her every 
want. 

“ ‘You know,’ he would exclaim,while his fine 
eyes was flashing with enthusiasm, ‘that I will bean 
artist; and, oh, mother, ff I could, like Washington 
AUslon, be a painter-poet; could I but paint such a 
head as that we saw in the Academy, and write 
such a book as Monaldi, then, mother, I would gain 
fame; orders would crowd upon me—and then— 
then we would go to Italy!’ 

“ Go to Italy! of this he thought by day, and 
dreamed by night; and to accomplish this was the 
crowning ambition of the boy’s life. 

“He was willing to toil, to endure privation and 
faligue, could he but visit that land where heavenly 
beauty is depicted on the canvas, where the marble 
wants but the clasp of him of old to warm it into life, 
and where the soft blue of the sky, and the delicious 
atmosphere brooding over the glories of centuries 
gone by, make it the Mecca of the artist’s heart. 

“ But amid all these dreams of the future, all these 
ambitious aspirings of the gifted youth, death cast his 
dark shadow over that peaceful dwelling, and the 
mother, the guardian angel of the fatherless boy, was 
borne away to be a dweller in the silent land. 

“ With what passionate earnestness did he call 
upon her name. How did he long to lie down by 
her side. His mother ! his mother! she had taught 
his lisping accents their first prayer; she had watched 
over his little bed, and moistened his parched lips 
when he was ill with fever—so ill, that his mother’s 
watchful tenderness was all, under God, that saved 
him from the grave. As he grew older, she had 
spoken to him, not like the boy he was in years, but 
like the man to whom she would impart her thoughts, 
and with whose mind of almost premature develop¬ 
ment, she might hold converse, and feel herself 
understood. And now, in his fifteenth year, when 
he was thinking of all that he could, nay, of all that 
he would do for her, his mother had died! Who 
can wonder that the boy pined, and sat upon her 
grave, and longed for her companionship, and wept 
as if his heart must break. 

CHAPTER II. 

Then alt the charm 

Is broken—all that phantom-world so fair 
Vanished, and a thousand circlets spread, 

And each misshapes the other. Coleridge. 

“ Abstracted in his habits, quiet and sensitive, from 
his reveries in dream-land, the orphan woke to find 
himself the inmate of a new home. 

“Mrs. Winter, the only sister of the late Mr. 
Talbot, was wholly unlike her brother. With little 
taste for the elegancies of life, except so far as she 
thought their possession would give her importance 
in the eyes of others, with no sympathy for any am¬ 
bition save that of acquiring money, she looked with 
no very favorable eye on her brother’s orphan. 
Dazzled by the prospect of a carriage, a town and 
country-house in perspective, she had married a man 


of sixty, when she was barely sixteen, and could 
never forgive her brother for not falling in with her 
scheme of catching the rich heiress, who, she avowed, 
waited but the asking to change the name of Miss 
Patty Pringle, for the more lolty-sounding title of 
Mrs. Percy Talbot. But Percy Talbot preferred the 
portionless Isabel Morton, and the monotony of a 
counting-room, to the bank-stock, real estate, and 
soulless face of Miss Patty Pringle. Hence there 
was little intercourse between the brother and sister, 
and when the younger Talbot sought the shelter of 
his aunt’s roof, she animadverted with great bitter¬ 
ness on the folly of people gratifying a taste for 
luxuries beyond their means, and encouraging boys 
without a shilling to spend their time in reading 
books and daubing canvas. 

“Nor could Mrs. Winter refrain from talking of 
stupidity, when Paul sat quietly at his drawing, 
while her own sons were making the house ring with 
their boisterous mirth. The boys, catching the spirit 
of their mother, ridiculed Paul’s sketches, and with 
the petty tyranny of little minds, subjected him to 
every annoyance, and taunted him with his depen¬ 
dent state. The proud, sensitive boy, writhed under 
such treatment, and determined on leaving the re¬ 
latives who had neither tastes nor sympathies in 
common with his own. 

“ When at the age of twelve years, he hung over 
the landscape he was trying to imitate, and from 
which no boyish sports could lure him; when he saw 
the sketch grow beneath his touch, and look more 
and more like the original, until in the exultation of 
his young heart, he exclaimed, ‘ I knew that I could 
do it if I did but try,’ he unconsciously displayedthat 
perseverance of character without which no one can 
hope to attain eminence. And now that same energy 
was employed in seeking means to gain a livelihood 
without being subjected to the bitterness of insult. 

“ He succeeded in obtaining a situation in a dry- 
good store, and in compensation for his services, re¬ 
ceived his board and a scanty salary. True, he had 
but little, but that little was his own; he had earned 
it, and a proud feeling of independence was his, when 
purchasing the scanty stock of drawing materials 
with money obtained by his own exertions. And 
so passed a few years, during which he diligently 
devoted himself to the business of his employer 
through the day, and to reading and drawing at night. 

“ The long cherished hope of visiting Italy had 
never been abandoned, although the many obstacles 
in the way seemed almost insurmountable. But now 
a bright thought occurred to him; ‘ I will give up my 
situation; I will hire a room with the money already 
saved, and devote myself entirely to the pursuit of 
art. I shall paint a picture—it will be placed in the 
exhibition—and then—’ Talbot paused, and his 
cheek glowed, and his heart-pulse quickened as he 
looked into the future. 

“The resolution once taken, he was not long in 
carrying it into effect; and day after day saw him at 
his easel, laboring with patient assiduity, and flatter¬ 
ing himself that his picture would not pass unnoticed. 

“ When the day of exhibition arrived, Talbot walked 
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nervously up and down the gallery where the pic¬ 
tures were hanging, every now and then glancing at 
his own, with the small ticket appended announcing 
it for sale, and pausing to observe if it attracted atten¬ 
tion. But it had been placed in a bad light, directly 
beneath two brightly-tinted landscapes, and so low 
down that you were obliged to put one knee on the 
floor before it could be examined. Poor Paul! no 
one gave more than a passing glance to what had 
cost you weeks of patient labor, and the papers passed 
it by with merely announcing its name and number 
on the catalogue. 

“ What a rude dashing down of all his hopes was 
here! What a fading of the air-built castles he had 
taken such delight in building? The land of promise 
had receded from his view, and the shores of Italy 
were as a far-off vision seen in the dimness of deep¬ 
ening twilight. Oh, what a sinking of the heart 
follows such disappointments ! A goal is to be won 
—the aspirant rushes eagerly to the race—hope lures 
him on—he grows weary, oh, how weary—courage 
—the thrilling sound of fame’s trumpet-peal is ringing 
onjhose heights afar—courage—one more struggle 
and the prize will be his own! One more struggle— 
and hope fades from his sight—and the last faint 
echo of fame’s music dies upon his ear—and a dull 
lethargy seizes on his mind—and the pulses of his 
heart grow still and cold as the waveless, tideless 
surface of a deep, dark lake! Happy he who can 
shake'off the despondency attendant on times like 
these, and, like the bird momentarily driven back 
by the storm,"can plume his wings and dare a nobler 
flight. 


CHAPTER III. 

Look not mournfully into tlie Past. It comes not tack 
again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine. Go 
forth to meet the shadowy Future, without fear, und with 
a manly heart. Longsellow. 

“ The spirits of youth are elastic, and after great 
pressure will naturally rebound. 1 Hope on, hope 
ever,’ is a maxim seldom forgotten until age has 
chilled the blood and palsied the powers of life. 
After a few days spent in brooding over the present, 
Paul again looked forward to the future, and deter¬ 
mined to seek some other avenue by which he might 
gather up a little, just a little, of the treasure which 
others possessed in such abundance. His fondness 
for literature suggested the idea that his pen might 
be employed with more profit than his pencil, and 
the periodicals of the day appeared to offer a wide 
field for exertion. But emolument from such sources 
was precarious at best. All who held an established 
reputation in the world of letters were contributors 
to the various popular publications, and Paul Talbot 
wanted the “magic of a name ” to •win.golden opi¬ 
nions from the Press. Sometimes he met with those 
who were more just, and more generous, and thus 
encouraged he toiled on, hoping even against hope, 
that his desires would yet be accomplished. 

“ With many misgivings, and a fear that he had 


mistaken his vocation, he had taken his ill-fated pic¬ 
ture to a place where engravings were kept for sale, 
and left it with the shopkeeper, promising to pay him 
one half the money for which it might be sold. How 
discouraging to see it week after week in the win¬ 
dow, until it began to look like a soiled fixture of the 
establishment. No one would ever buy it, that was 
certain, and if they would not purchase this his best 
work, how could he ever hope to dispose of others 
of less merit, which were standing round the walls 
of his little room? Alas, no! but when once in 
Italy—then he would paint pictures such as he 
dreamed of in imagination. For the present, with 
weary frame and throbbing brow, he must labor on. 

“ There are few but know 

* How cruelly it tries a broken heart 
To see a mirth in any thing it loves.’ 

And who that has ever walked forth on a particularly' 
bright morning, when he was nursing a deep sorrow, 
or was weighed down by the pressure of misfortune, 
but felt annoyed by the light, and noise, and cheerful¬ 
ness around him ? Those vast tides of human life 
what are they to him ? He is but a drop in a wave 
of the mighty ocean—but a pebble thrown upon the 
sand—a broken link in the great chain of the Uni¬ 
verse. Thus felt Paul, as on one of the loveliest 
days of laughing June, he wended his way to the 
office where he had left a manuscript to be examined 
by the publisher. 

“ 1 How can those people look so smilingly,’ thought 
he, while glancing at the well-dressed groups on the 
side-walk. ‘ And those children, how noisy they are 
—and see that carriage with its liveried attendants— 
pshaw!’ Now Paul was not envious, and he was 
particularly fond of children, but the feeling of lone¬ 
liness in the crowd was oppressive, and with an¬ 
other half audible pshaw! he turned into a quieter 
street. 

“ The smiling face of the great man who employed 
so many subordinates in his large establishment, 
somewhat reassured the desponding youth, and after 
a little preliminary talk about encouraging native 
talent, a sum was offered, which, though small in 
itself, was just then a god-seud to the needy Paul, 
who with many thanks bowed himself out of the 
publisher’s presence. One ray of light had dawned 
on his darkened path, one beam "of hope had shed its 
warmth upon his heart, and how differently now 
looked the scene through which he had lately passed! 
With buoyant step he went on. He, too, could 
smile,—the darling little ones, how delighted he was 
to see them looking so happy—and the poor blind 
man at the corner must not be forgotten! Like the 
child who plays with the kaleidoscope, and every mo¬ 
ment sees some new beauty, so Paul toyed with the 
many-colored hues in the rainbow of Hope, group¬ 
ing them together in the most beautiful and dazzling 
forms. 

“ It was destined to be a red-letter day in his book 
of life. As he passed the print-shop he saw that his 
picture was gone from the window. It had been 
sold, and a companion-piece ordered by the pur¬ 
chaser. ‘ Oh that my mother were living!’ sighed 
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Paul—‘ oh that my mother were living, we might 
yet go to Italy!’ 

“Again the painter laid aside his pen and resumed 
his pallet. The one order was executed, the money 
transferred to his slender purse, and even now he 
began to think how much might be put aside for his 
darling project. 

“ ‘ Could I but obtain enough to pay for my pas¬ 
sage—once there, in that delicious climate, I could 
live on so little. Oh that some one would buy this,’ 
he continued, taking up a small picture on which he 
, had bestowed unusual care, ‘ it is worth more than 
either of the others. I shall leave it with the kind 
Mr. Barry; how generous he was in refusing the 
commission I promised him for the last one he sold.’ 

“ Mr. Barry, at whose print-shop Paul had left his 
I first picture, had kindly drawn from him the story of 
Ihis life, and felt deeply interested in the young artist’s 
|changing fortunes, but, like many other generous- 
learted men, he was always forming schemes for 
Ihe benefit of others, which his means would not 
permit him to accomplish. 

1 The kind man had just reared a goodly super- 

I tructure of greatness, upon a rather sandy founda- 
ion, for his young protege, when Paul entered with 
he new work fresh from his easel. 

“ ‘ Why, Talbot,’ said he, cordially grasping the 
jainter’s hand, ‘ this is capital! and I consider my- 
«lf a tolerably good judge. When younger, I was 
n the employ of a picture-dealer, who pursued the 
irofitable business of making old pictures look like 
iew, and the still more profitable one of making new 
lictures look like old. You stare, it is a fact, I assure 
rou. To a Madonna, that had been bought for a tri- 
ling sum, I had the honor of imparting a time-worn 
Inge, which so took the fancy of an amateur, that 
e paid two hundred and fifty dollars for it at auction, 
lul I never could endure cheating, so I left the pic- 
|re manufactory, and commenced the sale of prints 
my own account.’ 

“ ‘ Do you think there is any chance of selling this 
landscape?’ inquired Paul. ‘I will take fifteen dol¬ 
lars for it.’ 

“‘Why, Talbot, you are foolish, it is worth at 
least fifty.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, no one would give me - so large a sum for 
a picture; fifty dollars! that would almost take me 
to Italy.’ 

“ ‘ Well, well, my dear fellow, it is said, Provi¬ 
dence helps those who help themselves, and you are 
sure to be helped in some way or other. I was think¬ 
ing about you this morning, and wrote a note of in¬ 
troduction to Mr. C., who is a great patron of the 
Fine Arts. I have told him of your desire to go 
abroad, and how you are situated—’ 

“ 1 Nay, nay, my kind friend,’ interrupted Paul, 
1 this looks too much like begging a favor, remember 
I cannot sacrifice my independence, even to secure 
the accomplishment of ray most ardent wishes.’ 

“ ‘ You gre wrong, Talbot, you do not solicit him 
lor aid; he has a taste for art, and if he give you 
money, you return an equivalent in your picture, so 
that the obligation is mutual.’ 


“ Paul was persuaded, and, bearing his friend’s 
letter, bent his way to a fine-looking house, a long 
way from his own abode. Upon ringing the bell, he 
was informed by the servant that the family were at 
dinner. Leaving the letter with the waiter, he de¬ 
sired him to hand it to Mr. C., and say that Mr. Tal¬ 


bot would call to-morrow evening. The next eve¬ 
ning Mr. C. was engaged, and on the next, when 
Paul was ushered into the drawing-room, and his 
name announced, he received a stately and patroniz¬ 
ing bow from a short, stout gentleman, who stood 
with his back to the fire, conversing with three or 
four more who were seated near him. 

“ ‘ Take a seat, sir,’ and the short man waved his 
hand toward the intruder, and resumed the conver¬ 
sation thus momentarily interrupted, 

“Paul grew nervous, and taking advantage of a 
pause he rose, and bowing slightly, advanced toward 
Mr. C. for the purpose of speaking. The latter be¬ 
gan first—‘ I have looked over Mr. Barry’s letter, 
young man, and hardly think it will be in my power 
to assist you.’ 

“‘I came not seeking assistance, sir,’ replied 
Paul; ‘ my friend Mr. Barry thought you might per¬ 
haps wish to add another picture to your collection, 
and, as I purpose going abroad, assured me that you 
would cheerfully give a few lines of introduction to 
your young countryman.’ 

‘“Well, well, we will see, we wil see, but all 
you young men have taken it into your heads that 
you must travel, and this makes so many applicants.’ 

“ ‘Applicants!’ the word stung Paul to the quick, 
and again bowing to Mr. C., he left the apartment. 
Once in the free air of heaven, he gave vent to his 
suppressed feelings, and vowed that should be his 
first and last visit to a patron. 

“ Barry was indignant when he heard the non¬ 
success of his young friend. ‘Why, Talbot, that 
man’s name is bruited abroad as a most liberal pa¬ 
tron of Art, a fosterer of early genius, an encourager 
of native talent—how I have been deceived!’ 

“ ‘ Never mind, my dear friend, you will sell the 
picture to some one else, and I will conquer yet.’ 

“ And Paul Talbot did conquer. When another 
year had gone by, he stood with the hand of his 
friend Barry clasped in his own, returning the warm 
‘ God bless you,’ fervently uttered by the old man in 
that hour of parting. 

“ In a wild tumult of feeling, half joy half sorrow, 
he stood upon the deck of the vessel, and watched 
the shores of his native land as they faded in the 
distance. 

‘ The sails were filled, and fair the light winds blew, 
As glad to waft him from his native home.’ 

And now he is on the ocean—the waves are dashing 
against the ship and bearing him onward—whither ? 
To the land of his hopes. To the land of his dreams. 
Why each moment does he grow sadder and sadder ? 
Why, as the crescent moon rises serenely in the 
heavens, does he press his eyelids down to shut her 
beauty from his sight? 

“‘Oh that my mother were here! Great God! 
yon moon is shining on my mother’s grave!’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wilt thou take measure of such minds as these, 

Or sound, with plummet-line, the Artist-Heart? 

Mrs. Norton. 

Its holy flame forever burneth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth: 

Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried mid purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest! 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest time of Love is there. Southey. 

“Paul Talbot is in the city of wonders. Ivy- 
girdled ruins of the time-embalming Past are lying 
in the distance. Lofty cathedrals^ rich in votive 
offerings of surpassing magnificence, surround him 
on every side. Stately palaces, their long galleries 
filled with the noblest works of the mighty minds of 
old, are baring their treasures to his gaze. The 1 dew¬ 
dropping coolness’ of the marble fountain, breathes 
new vigor into his frame. He is excited—bewildered 
—‘dazzled and drunk with beauty,’ and for weeks 
Paul wandered about Rome and its environs, half 
forgetful that his lot was still to struggle and to toil. 

“When roused to action, he threw himself heart 
and soul into his art, and the consequence was a 
long and severe illness,brought on by that absorbing 
devotion which often kept him at his pursuits until 
the morning dawn peering into his room reminded 
him that he was weary and overtasked. For months 
he lay wasted by sickness, helpless at times as a 
feeble child, but nature triumphed over disease, and 
he wandered once more beneath the blue sky, and 
felt the kiss of the balmy air upon his pallid cheek. 

“With a return to health, Paul returned with re¬ 
newed ardor to his task, until the picture on which 
be had long and earnestly labored was at length com¬ 
pleted. lie had chosen for his subject a scene repre¬ 
senting tlie Hermit Peter exhorting the people to join 
the crusaders. Standing in the midst, with one arm 
outstretched, and the other raised to heaven, was 
seen the enthusiast. On either side, were grouped 
mailed knights and stalwort forms, the tillers of the 
soil. One gentle lady, like the weeping Andromeda, 
was clinging to her lord, and a villager’s wife held up 
her child for his father’s last fond kiss. So animated 
and life-like was the figure of the preacher—so 
eager and intense the emotion betrayed by the assem¬ 
bled multitude—that you listened to hear the elo¬ 
quence lhat roused all Europe, and sent prince, peer, 
and peasant to rescue the holy sepulchre from the 
hand of the Infidel, to cast down the crescent of Mo¬ 
hammed, and to raise the cross of Christ. 

“And now came that fame for which the young 
painter had toiled, and to which he had looked for¬ 
ward as his highest guerdon. Crowds were daily 
drawn to his atelier, and artists who had themselves 
won a world-wide renown, bestowed their warmest 
praises upon the ‘ Hermit’ of Paul Talbot. 

“The following winter Paul passed in Florence, 
and there his picture was purched by a Florentine 
merchant, at a price which relieved the artist from 
fear of pecuniary embarrassment. Paul was re¬ 
quested to visit the house of the merchant, and select 
the most fitting place to display the work of which 


the fortunate possessor was so justly proud. He 
went, and in the picture-gallery of the wealthy 
Florentine was opened a riew page in the artist’s 
book of life. 

“ Poets and painters have ever an eye for beauty 
in women; and when Carlotta D. entered the apart¬ 
ment, leaning on the arm of her father, Paul started 
as if one of the bright visions of his ideal world stood 
suddenly embodied before him. The lady, too, was 
for a moment half-embarrassed—for the fame of the 
young painter had reached her ears, and, woman¬ 
like, she had been wondering if report spoke truly 
when it ascribed to him the dark clustering locks, 
and the lustrous eyes of her own sunny south. 

‘ Love’s not a flower that grows on the dull earth; 
Springs by the calendar; must wait for sun— 

For rain; matures by parts—must take its time 
To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. It owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed'. 

You look for it and see it not; and lo! 

E’en while you look the peerless flower is up, 
Consummate in the birth !’ 

“ Was it strange that Paul and Carlotta, both wor¬ 
shipers of the beautiful, with souls alive to the most 
holy sympathies of our nature, was it strange that 
they should love ? 

“ Paul had hitherto lived for his art alone. Painting 
was the mistress he had ever wooed wilh intense 
passion, but now another claimed his homage, and 
he bowed with a fervor little less than idolatrous at 
woman’s shrine. Such a love could not long remain 
concealed. The father of Carlotta, a vain and 
purse-proud man, hoping by his wealth to obtain a 
husband for his daughter among some of the haughty 
but decayed nobility, frowned on the.artist, and for¬ 
bade him his house. In secret the lovers plighted 
their troth, and parted, not knowing when they 
should meet again. 

“ Paul left Florence with the resolve to win not 
fame alone, but wealth. 

“ At Rome he was enrolled a member of the 
Academy of Si. Luke, under Overbeck—the spirit¬ 
ually-minded Overbeck—who himself the son of a 
poet, has enriched his art with the divinely poetical 
conceptions of his own pencil. At Munich, one of 
his pictures was shown by Cornelius lo the king of 
Bavaria, and purchased by that munificent patron of 
art at a price far exceeding the painter’s expectations. 
At Vienna a similar success attended him, and he 
returned to Florence after an absence of six years, 
with fame, and wealth enough for the foundation of 
a fortune. 

“ From Carlotta he had rarely heard, but he knew 
her heart was his, and he had that faith in her cha¬ 
racter as a true woman, which made him believe 
that no entreaties or commands of her father would 
induce her to wed another. And Paul was right— 
Carlotta D. still remained unmarried. In her the 
budding loveliness of the girl had expanded into the 
fuller beauty of the woman, but Talbot was sadly 
altered. The feverish excitement—the continued 
toil—the broken rest—the anxiety of thought to 
which he had been subjected, undermined his health, 
and planted the seeds of that insidious disease, which, 
while it wastes the bodily strength, leaves the mind 
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unimpaired, and the hope of the sufferer buoyed to 
the last. The father of Carlotta finding that neither 
persuasion nor coercion could make his high-souled 
daughter barter her love for a title, consented at last 
that she should become the bride of the artist; but 
many said the wily Florentine had given his con¬ 
sent the more readily, because he saw that Paul 
would not long be a barrier in the way of his ambition. 

“ Paul Talbot had buffeted the adverse waves of 
fortune; he had gained renown in a land filled with the 
most exquisite creations of the gifted; he had won a 
promised bride. "Whence, in that bright hour loomed 
the one dark cloud that blotted the stars from the sky ? 
Could it be the shadow of the tomb? Was death 
interweaving his gloomy cypress with the laurel on 
the painter’s brow ? Oh, no, no—he was but weary 
—he only wanted rest, and his powers would again 
be in full vigor. Then, with Carlotta at his side— 
with her smile to cheer him on—he would aim higher, 
and yet higher in his art. 

“And the young wife was deceived. Although a 
nameless dread, a dark prescience lay heavy at her 
heart, she yet thought the bright flush on the cheek 
of Paul a sign of returning health. How tenderly 
and anxiously she watched lest he should fatigue 
himself at his easel, and how gently she chid, and 
lured him from his task into the open air of their 
beautiful garden. 

“ One of the days thus passed had been deliciously 
mild, and, although mid-winter, in that heavenly 
climate where flowers are ever blooming in the open 
air, each breeze was laden with the heavy odor of 
the orange blossom, and the fainter perfume of the 
Provence rose. Stepping lightly from the balcony 
where Paul and she had been seated watching the 
piled-up masses of crimson, of purple, and of gold 
that hung like regal drapery round the couch of the 
western sun, Carlotta pushed aside the opening 
blossoms of the night-jasmine which intercepted her 
reach, and gathering a handful of rose-buds, carried 
them to Paul. He took the flowers from his wife, 
and looking mournfully upon them, said, ‘When 
we cross the waters to visit my native land, we will 
take with us some of your precious roses, beloved, 
and beautify my mother’s silent home; and now,’ he 
continued, twining his arm round her waist, and 
leading her to the harp, ‘ sing me that little song I 
wrote while yet a student in old Rome.’ Pressing 
her lips upon his brow, Carlotta seated herself, and 
sung the song, which she had set to music. The air 
was soft and melancholy, and the sweet tones of the 
singer were tremulous with emotion. 

Fill high the festive bowl to-night, 

In memory of former years, 

And let the wine-cup foam us bright 
As ere our eyes were dimmed with tears. 

Fledge, pledge me those whose joyous smile 
Around our happy circle shone, 

"Whose genial mirth would hours beguile, 

Which, but for them, were sad and lone. 

Those hours, those friends, those social ties, 

They linger round me yet, 


Like twilight clouds of golden dyes, 

When summer suns have set. 

Then fill the bowl—but while you drink, 

In silence pledge all once so dear, 

Not let the gay ones round us think 
We siuh for those who are not here. 

“ ‘My dear Paul,’ said his wife, smiling through 
the tears with which, in spite of her efforts to repress 
them, her eyes were suffused, ‘ this sad song should be 
sung on the last night of the year, the night for which 
it was composed. It should be sung while the stu¬ 
dent-band of artists stood around, each holding the 
flower-wreathed goblet from which he might quaff 
in silence, while his heart-memories were wandering 
back to fatherland. Let me sing,’—she paused on 
seeing the deep melancholy depicted on her husband’d 
countenance—‘ nay, forgive me for jesting, love, I 
know with whom are your thoughts to-night, and will 
not ask you to listen to a lighter strain.’ 

“A month went by winged with love and hope. 
Paul found himself growing weaker, but he looked 
forward to a sea-voyage as a sure means of restoring 
him to health. Carlotta was hastening her prepa¬ 
ratory arrangements, willing to leave her home, 
willing to brave the perils of the deep, in the belief 
that old Ocean’s life-inspiring wave would prove the 
fabled fountain of youth to her beloved. She had 
never seen consumption in any of its varied and 
sometimes beautiful forms. She knew not that the 
eye could retain its lustre, that the cheek could glow 
with more than its usual brightness, that the heart 
could be lured by a false hope, until, like a red leaf 
of the forest, dropping suddenly from the topmost 
bough, the doomed one fell, stricken down in an 
unthought of moment by the stern destroyer. 

“One morning, when Paul had remained much 1 
longer than usual in his apartment, Carlotta sought 
him for the purpose of whiling him abroad. 

“ He was lying asleep on a couch, where he must 
have thrown himself from very weariness, as one of 
the brushes with which he had been painting had 
fallen from his hand upon the floor. His wife softly 
approached. She stooped and kissed his lips. lie 
opened his eyes, smiled lovingly upon her, and 
pointed to the picture. 

“ ‘You have made me too beautiful, dearest; this 
must be a copy of the image in your heart.’ 

“ ‘Ah, I have not done you justice, you are far 
more lovely, my own wife, yes, far more lovely— 
my mother—my mother—’ repeated Paul, dreamily. 
It was evident his thoughts were wandering. 

“ 1 You are exhausted, deav love; but sleep now, 
and I will watch beside you.’ 

Carlotta knelt down and laid her cheek on his. 
Afraid of disturbing him, some minutes elapsed ere 
she again raised her head and turned to look upon 
the sleeper. She took the hand that hung listlessly 
by his side. It was cold, and she thought to warm it 
by pressing it to her lips—to her cheek—to her heart. 
She bent her ear close to the sleeper—there was no 
sound; she laid her lips on his—oh, God! where was 
the warm breath? A horrible dread came over her, 
and unable from the intensity of her agony to utter any 
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cry, she sunk down and gazed fixedly in her hus¬ 
band’s face, realizing the heart-touching thoughts of 
the poet. 

‘ And still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again, 

And still the thought I cannot brook 
That 1 must look in vain.’ 

“And thus were they found by her father, who 
was the first to enter the apartment. Paul quite 
dead—Carlotta lying to all appearance lifeless at his 
side—and before them the unfinished picture. 

“When the fond wife was restored to conscious¬ 
ness, and felt the full weight of that misery that was 
crushing out her young life, her reason became un¬ 
settled. It was very sad to see her wandering from 
room to room as if in search of some lost object, 
often stopping to unfold, and then folding again, the 
garments prepared for their journey. She would 
frequently rise with a sudden start, walk hurriedly 
to the window, and stand for a long time in an atti¬ 
tude of fixed attention, then mournfully shaking her 
head to and fro, would slowly resume her accustomed 
seat, and in a low voice repeat ‘ not yet—not yet— 
Paul still lingers in Rome.’ Carlotta remained in 
this" melancholy state during the time I -was in 


Florence, but a letter received since my return home 
informs me that after a short interval, in which 
reason resumed her sway, the sufferer calmly de¬ 
parted, coupling the name of her beloved with the 
rest and the bliss of Paradise. 

“ The wretched father was filled with self-upbraid- 
ings. But for him, he said, Paul Talbot might have 
been living, and his daughter living, happy in each 
other’s love. He spoke truly. To gratify his am¬ 
bition, Paul had overtasked the powers of life. The 
frail shrine was consumed by the flame which for 
years had been scorching and burning into the heart 
and soul of the artist. Too late had he obtained his 
reward. Too late had Carlotta’s father consented to 
her union with Paul. Too late had the old man 
found that by his daughter’s alliance with a man of 
genius, a greater lustre would have shone upon his 
house than could ever be reflected from his glittering 
hoard.” 

Here ended my friend’s narration, and while with 
him I lamented the fate of genius, I could not forbear 
blaming the conduct of the wealthy Florentine. Nor 
could I help thinking, that too often the golden ears 
betray the ass, while wisdom, virtue, talent, con¬ 
stitute the only real greatness. 
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reached the lantern, she shut the 
little door, and was happy. 

The lamps were already trimm- 
ed, and as slie liad often scon her 
father light them, she began to 
i hope the difficulty was not so very 

t great. So she took oft one of the 
|]|i glasses, and turning tlie wick up, 
l'i[ after several trials, succeeded in 

| || |; lighting it; she replaced the glass, 
•& and went on to the next lamp, which 
j|| she had but just lit, when crack 
111 went the glass of the first lamp! 
djjj Clara looked up and saw the red 
| 1 dame towering high above the re- 
?! : (lector; she had raised the wick a 
jrent deal too high; and now, in 
|| her liaste to remedy the errffr, she 
i'jj turned it down so low that it went 
^ out. “ Oh! I shall never manage 
ii|J!it,” said she ; but here, alas! was 
jjfil i fresh misfortune, to remove the 
jtt broken glass; for it was very hot 
[If md burnt her fingers, so that she 

Mr I'niilil not. IipJii r.rvmor out. Thp 
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THE YOUNG LIGHT-KEEPER. 

( Concluded.) 


When Clara’s father left her to go for the 


9 kwj[! i I could not help crying out. The 
(Ikj j poor little girl’s spirit was almost 
I broken, and another mishap would 
i \jJp have made her abandon her attempt 

l J,« * in despair, when, looking at tlie 

|(P second lamp, she saw that the wick 

bad lighted all round, and was burn- 
^ ing beautifully. Forgetting lier 

smarting fingers, Clara immediate¬ 
ly placed a glass over the first, and 
soon found that by turning the top 
round carefully and slowly, she had 
full command of tlie flame. In a 
short time all the lamps were burn¬ 
ing with a clear and steady flame; and Clara, 
for a while, forgot her grief and terror in her 
admiration of the brilliant suns they made. 
What was to be done next? Clara had hoard 
her father say that tlie lamps would not burn 
brightly more than four or live hours without 
trimming, and a fresh supply of oil; but here 
no difficulty would occur, for another set of 


T f reiHiy, | eight lamps stood ready to take the place of tlie 

t .0 wont to he door to look for her father; bu T ,£ rc was a se ' rious aifficulty, however, 

l ie ram min wind snnn rlrnvc nnr hnr.lr. If , . . , . J ’ 


.t,„ „ i ' n j iisi. Aiieru »vus ii sunuus uiuicuuy, jiuwever, 

the ram and wind soon drove her back. It , . , . ,, . ,’ 

,1 and that was, in being able to keep awake. 

Mwn began to grow dark, and she became much «n <* . , < a , , 1 i . , 

[»• fc , n. ’ , , , . The first hour she was wakeful nnmifrn. nut. 


G, 6 5 N r r Tl >« hour she was wakeful enough, but 

fel uneil. fche remembered bow pnnetua I then slie be „ an t0 fcel exceeding sleepy. Clara 
E ta ker was about lighting the lamps, and kllew that j f sllc c „„!d keep awake till it was 
I k r th f G m m ° "' US far J ,a 2 t; 1 - and ’V- th time to change the lamps, she could then sleep 
fl , or ) he r f,lther CJmea "7 fcc '; n .g u "> peace. And she did keep awake till nearly 
fc, 1° be K an t0 could but light tl g 0 . c)ockill the norning, and then, having 

L r, 7 1 ’ 1! ‘ ° ? changed the lamps, she lay" down on tlie stone 

1 them burning all night too! and then I floor “ m , fc „ f J a ’ sleep in y a few nlonlcnts . 

I i 1 P ‘ frl 5 l! 11 “ ta r lrca T, Illys< ; f! We left James Hawkins seated on the beach 
a r, .lcar tathei- if I could kno'v wimt betwcen his tw0 keepers; he did not sleep, 

I t ” 1 0f >r ! Aml she hud her head and slowly passed the time till day-break, wlmn 

I , ', ,,u u’ a, l‘ 80 ,rr ° r f lnG he heard some one coming towards them. 

S u ould have tuought she was asleep But Here j mllst ten you “ tlmt the Ught-house 

|i ! t; UOt 7 lGOp ' ‘' y , and f lr 1: !'., crca ‘ could not be seen from the place where James 

IV ie i er ? m her . breast, and it was tll _ tnn n A... tnnw WB . 


should get into trouble for this night’s job, say 
a good word, will you, for Jack Bracey: for I 
can tell ye, if it had not been for me, Ben 
would have pitched you over the cliff.” 

Of course, Hawkins could promise nothing, 
but he thanked Bracey for his interference; 
ami, being now at liberty, lie ran home as fast 
as possible. He opened the door, and exam¬ 
ined • every room, but his child could not be 
found; suddenly he thought of the lamps, and 
with his heart beating fast, he ascended the 
stairs; he gained the lantern, and there, on the 
floor, lay his dear one, his thoughtful Clara. 
She was soon aroused by her father’s well- 
known voice ; who, after a few questions, car¬ 
ried her down stairs, and left her to enjoy a 
sound repose on her “ nice little bed.” 

About ten in the morning, tlie weather hav¬ 
ing cleared up, Mrs. Hawkins, with old Tom 
and his wife, made their appearance. They 
were very much astonished when they had heard 
of the past night's events, and particularly with 
little Clara’s share of the adventures. 

Mr. Hawkins lost no time in acquainting the 
police with the particulars of the affair, and 
prompt measures were taken to secure those 
| bad men; and they were finally captured, at a 
1 small English seaport, more than fifty miles 
from the light-house. Ben Bludgeon was trans¬ 
ported for life, it being proved that lie was the 
leader of the gang; but tlie other two were let 
off with two years imprisonment. 

It was ascertained that on the night Clara 
had kept her lonely watch, several very richly 
laden ships, with many passengers on board, hud 
passed Fly-away Point, and the captains and 
pilots had no doubt they would have been 
wrecked if the light had been extinguished. 
The owners of these ships, and the passengers, 
were, therefore, determined to reward Clara for 
her good conduct; so they begun a subscrip¬ 
tion, to which many of the wealthy merchants 
of London contributed ; and a purse of more j 
than a thousand pounds was soon made up,; 
which enabled her father to become a thriving 
farmer, and to provide for his dear and only 
child the means fora good education, and it 
was to Clara the source of much happiness to 
see her parents comfortable, and able to afford 
relief and comfort to others. Ch. Mission. 


I t “ml ? T out sailing out into the bay three or four miles, 

1,7i, T , r° ■ t ‘Tr 1 ’ or walking about the same distance towards 

l In ’ , T l , try rl'l ¥ t A- e , la . ,npS - Tom Haddock’s cottage. 

1 but get to the top of the frightful stairs, tut „ ,i „ " T . , t , 

worst will be over ” * When tlie person James heard, had come 

Jnpimwi- ti, n a™- \ t +i « within speaking distance, one of the men with 

opening the door at the loot of tlie tower, T __ * , ° . w .. m 

1 begaS to ascend the stairs. The towe^ yames eal1 ^ out - ‘‘ Who f thar0? “ To ™ 
1 no windows in it, but here and there a lomr Wils ‘ llc re P'yi “ind I’ve got 

tow slit in the wall, to admit light and air” "f 8 " P ! ’’ y ° Ur ma "’ °” e ° f you ’ 

Mv°h. g mni e n lr °7“ ingS ’ ^ ™. d ; Vhi3tle , d a In a few‘ndm,tes the man came back to him, 

tea StSbe; r lsa “’ Mr - n. a ' vkins i you “? *° 

l*]} tfi/i nP ...Vi,.. ii«nnnnmi l . i i. home as soon as you 1 ilvG i and as vou have 
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